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Nov. 12, 1888 Scholefield, J. W., J.P., Pembroke-road, 

Boo tie 
March 19, 1866 Sephton, Eev. John, M.A., 90 Huskisson- 

street 
Oct. 16, 1883 Sephton, Mrs., 90 Huskisson-street 
Oct. 1, 1894 Simpson, J. Hope, Bank of Liverpool Ltd., 

Water-street 
Jan. 23, 1893 Simpson, J. H., 7 Adelaide-road, Seaforth 
Oct. 31, 1881 Smith, A. T., Jun., 13 Bentley-road, Prince's 

Park 
Dec. 10, 1866 Smith, Elisha, 27 Alexandra-drive 
April 4, 1870 Smith, James, 37 North John-street 
Feb. 23, 1863 Smith, J. Simm, 4 Bramley-hill, Croydon 
Nov. 16, 1891 Staunton, M., 3 Canning -street 
Nov. 18, 1878 Steel, Eichard, 18 Hackins Hey, Ex- 

Prbsident 
Oct. 31, 1892 Steele, Mrs. E. T., 31 Prince's Avenue 
Nov. 3, 1890 Steeves, George T., Mount Allars, Behington 
Feb. 19, 1883 Steeves, Gilbert M., Mount Allars, Behington 
Oct. 1, 1894 Stewart, W. J., B.A., Stipendiary Magistrate, 

Dale street 
Oct. 1, 1894 Sweny, Mark, Lieut. E.N., 2 Ahercromhy- 

square 



XVI ORDINABY MEMBERS. 

April 17, 1886 Tapscott, W. W., 39 Old Hall-street, and 41 

Parkfield-road, Aigburth 
Oct. 1, 1894 Tatlock, Valentine, Old Garston-road, Aig- 

burth 
Oct. 15, 1894 Taijlor, Au.Qtirif'B, A,, 2 Aigburth-vale, Aigburth 
Nov. 12, 1894 Taylor, Miss Lilian, Carlton^ Aigburth-road 
*Feb. 19, 1865 Taylor, John Stopford, M.D., Aberdeen, 

F.E.G.S., 6 Chrove-park, Liverpool 
Oct. 21, 1878 Thompson, J. W., B.A., Lond. and Victoria, 

19 Castle Street 
April 20, 1891 Tucker, Miss Blanche, Pupil Teachers' 

College, Shaw-street 
*Feb. 19, 1844 Tumbull, James Muter, M.D., Edin., 

M.R.G.P., The Spa Hotel, Tunbridge Wells 
Jan. 25, 1892 Turton, Wm., 2 Kimberley -street 
Jan. 25, 1892 Turton, W. G., 2 Kimberley -street 
Oct. 21, 1861 Unwin, William Andrews, 11 Old Hall-street 
Nov. 15, 1880 Vicars, John, Gillbank, Bort, Carnforth 
Feb. 19, 1877 Wallace, John, M.D., Gambier-terrace 
Jan. 27, 1862 Walmsley, Gilbert G., 50 Lord-street 
March 4, 1895 Wall, H. D. B., Blackbume-terrace, Hope-st, 
Jan. 9, 1865 Walthew, William, 6 York-buildings, Dale- 
street 
Oct. 1, 1894 Wands, A., Glenisla^ Penkett-road, Liscard 
Feb. 20, 1893 Watson, Rev. T., 27 Great Mersey-street 
April 15, 1889 White, A. G., 71 Kingsley-road 
Oct. 1, 1894 Wilson, James, M.D., 52 Bodney-street 
Nov. 14, 1870 Wood, John J., 20 Lord-street 
Nov. 17, 1884 Wortley, Wm., Walton Grange, Walton 
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HONORAEY MEMBERS. 

LIMITED TO FIFTY. 

1. — 1844 T. B. Hall, Crane House, Yarmouth 

2. — 1850 The Rev. Canon St. Vincent Beechy, M.A., Rector 

of Hilgay, Norfolk 
3. — 1851 The Rev. Canon Robert Bickersteth Mayor, B.D., 

Rector of Frating, Essex 
4.— 1865 The Right Rev. T. N. Staley, D.D., late Bishop of 

Honolulu, Vicar of Croxhall, Staffordshire 
5.— 1865 Sir Edward J. Reed, K.C.B., F.R.S., M.P., Hex- 

tabUf Dartfordy Kent 
6.— 1865 Cuthbert CoUingwood, M.A., M.B., F.L.S., 4 

Grove-terrace y Belvedere-roady Upper Nor- 
woody Londony S,E, 
7.— 1867 Su: J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., etc., Principal 

and Vice-Chancellor of McGiU University, 
Montreal 
8.— 1870 Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., etc., High 

ElmSy Famborou^hy Kent 
9. — 1870 Professor Sir Henry E. Roscoe, F.R.S., etc., Owens 

College, Manchester 
10.— 1870 Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, M.D., F.R.S., etc., Eew 
11.— 1870 John Gwyn Jeffreys, F.R.S., Ware Prioryy Herts. 
12.— 1870 The Rev. Christian D. Ginsburg, LL.D., Binfield, 

Bracknelly Berks., Ex-President 
13. — 1874 Professor Frederick H. Max Miiller, LL.D., Oxford 
14.— 1877 The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, F.R.S., 

Foreign Secretary of R.A.S., etc., 9 Gros- 
venor-squarCy London 
15.-1877 Albert C. N. Giinther, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., British 

Museum 

h 
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16.— 1877 Adolphus Ernst, M.D., Principal of the Depart- 
ment of Science, Philosophy, and Medicine, 
University of Caracas 

17. — 1877 Dr. Leidy, Academy of Science, Philadelphia 

18. — 1877 Dr. Franz Steindaohner, Eoyal and Imperial 

Museum, Vienna 

19.— 1877 The Eev. H. B. Tristram, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., 

Canon of Durham, The College, DtJi/rham 

20.-1881 H. J. Carter, F.R.S., The Cottage, Budleigh 

Salterton, Devon 

21.— 1881 The Rev. Thomas Hincks, B.A., F.R.S., Stokeleigh, 

Leigh Woods, Clifton, Bristol 

22.— 1881 The Rev. W. H. Dallmger, LL.D., F.R.S., 

P.R.M.S., IngUside, Lee, London, S,E. 
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COEEBSPONDING MEMBEES. 

LIMITED TO THIRTY-FIVE. 

1. — 1867 J. Yate Johnson, London 

2.— 1867 E. B. N. Walker, F.E.G.S., RG.S., West Africa 

3.— 1868 Eev. J. Holding, M.A., F.E.G.S., London 

4. — 1868 George Hawkins, Colombo^ Ceylon 

5. — 1868 J. Lewis Ingram, Bathurst, Biver Gambier 

6. — 1869 George Mackenzie, Cebu, Philippine Islands 

7. — 1870 The Venerable Archdeacon Hughes-Games, D.C.L., 

Andreas, Isle of Man 
8. — 1874 Samuel Archer, Surgeon-Major, Singapore 
9. — 1874 Goote M. Chambers, Burrards Inlet, British 

Columbia 

10. — 1874 Edwyn C. Eeed, Santiago de Chili 

11. — 1874 Millen Coughtrey, M.D., Dunedin, Otago, New 

Zealand 

12. — 1876 Eobert Gordon, Government Engineer, British 

Burmah 

13.— 1877 Edward Dukinfield Jones, C.E., Sao Paulo, 

Brazil 

14. — 1877 Miss Horatio K. F. Gatty, Altrincham 

15. — 1877 Dr. Allen, Jamaica 

16. — 1877 Dr. George Bennett, Sydney 

17.— 1877 Dr. David Walker, Benicia, U.S.A. 

18. — 1883 Wm. Henry Finlay, Cape Town Observatory 

19. — 1884 Eev. W. G. Lawes, New Guinea 

20. — 1884 A. W. Crawford, Oakland, California 

21. — 1884 John Greenwood, Mining Engineer, Melbourne 

22. — 1884 Eobert Abraham Enghsh, Simla 



XX CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 

23.— 1887 Bev. S. Fletcher Williams, Lo7idon 

24.— 1889 St. George Littledale 

25.-1889 Mrs. St. George Littledale 

26. — 1890 Sir Alfred Maloney, K.C.M.G., Oovemor of Lagos 

27. — 1890 Captain John Ferguson, s.s. '* Aleppo," 22 Norma- 

roadf Waterloo 
28.— 1892 J. F. Pahner, L.E.C.P., Lond., M.E.C.S., 

F.R. Hist. Soc, 8 Boyal-avenue, Chelsea 
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ASSOCIATES. 

LIMITED TO TWENTY-FIVE. 

1. — Jan. 27, 1862 Captain John H. Mortimer, *' America." 

(Atlantic) 
2'.— Mar. 24, 1862 Captain P. 0. Petrie. (Atlantic) 
3.— Feb. 9, 1863 Captain John Carr, ship '' Scindia." 

(Calcutta) 
4.— Feb. 9, 1863 Captain Charles E. Price, E.N.E., ship 

** Cornwallis." (Calcutta and Sydney) 
6.— April 20, 1863 Captain Fred. E. Baker, ship " Niphon." 

(Chinese Seas) 
6. — Oct. 31, 1864 Captain Thompson, ship ** Admiral 

Lyons." (Bombay) 
7. — April 13, 1865 Captain Alexander Cameron, ship 

" Staffordshire." (Shanghai) 
8.— Deo. 11, 1865 Captain Walker, ship "Trenton" 
9.— Mar. 23, 1868 Captain David Scott 
10. — April 7, 1884 Captain G. Grifi&th Jones, barque "Her- 

mine " 
11.— Oct. 7, 1889 Arthur G. Nevins, F.E.A.S., Eastwood- 

jplacCf Hartley, Staff. 
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DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

BECEIVED DUBING THE YEAB. 

Alkali Works : 31st Annual Government Report. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science : Proo.^ 

142nd Meeting. 
American Geological Society: Quarterly Bulletin to Deo.^ 

1894, and March, 1895. 
American Museum of Gomp. Zoology, Harvard College. : 

An Account of some Medtt^cB obtained in the Bahamas ; 

American Reports, 1889-90, 1890-91, 1893-4 ; Memours, 

Ancient Qiuirry, by Holmes; List of Publications, by 

Hodge; Contributions to N. A. Ethnology, vol. ix; 

Bulletin, vol. xxv, No. 12, No. 26, vol. xxvii. No. 1, No. 2^ 

and vol. xvi, No. 15. 
American Museum of Nat. Hist. (N.Y.) : Bulletin, vol. vi, 1894. 
American Philosophical Soc. : Proc, June, 1894 ; Proc, No^ 

143-146. 
Anthropological Inst, of Gt. Britain and Ireland: Journ.^ 

July, 1895, No. 4, vol. xxiv. 
Asiatic Soc. (Bengal) : Proc, 1894-5, and Joum., 1894-5. 
Astor Library (New York) : Annual Report (46th), 1894. 
Astronomical Soc. (Royal) : Monthly Notices for Nov., 1894^ 

to May, 1895. 
Berwickshire Naturalists' Club : History, 1892-3. 
Bidston Observatory : Report of Directors. 
Birmingham Nat. Hist, and Philos. Soc. : Proc, vol. xii, part L 
Bordeaux Soci6t6 des Sciences Physique et Naturelles : Mem., 

1893, part 1, 1894, part I, II ; Observations PluvionUtriques 

et Thennom^triqiies, 
Boston (U.S.) Soc. of Nat. Hist.: Proc, vol. iii. No. 14.; 

Geology of Boston Basin. 
British Assoc: Report, Oxford Meeting, 1894, and Com- 
mittee's Report. 
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Buffalo (U.S.), Soc. of Nat. Science : Bulletin for 1894. 
Canterbury College (N.Z.) : Trans. N.Z. Inst., 1893 ; Letters 

sent to Nature on Partial Impact. 
Chemical Society : Proc. Nos. 118 to 153 ; Journ., vols. Ixvii, 

Ixviii ; Journ. for June, 1895. 
Chester Soc. of Nat. Science and Literature: 24th Annual 

Eeport. 
Copenhagen K. Danske Yidensk. Selskab. : Oversight over 

Forhandlinger, 1894, Nos. 2, 3, and 1895, No. 1. 
Copenhagen Boyal Soc. of Northern Antiquaries, Tilloog 

Awrgang^ 1893 ; Memoires, Nouvelle S^rie, 1893. 
East India Association : Journal, April, 1895. 
Essex Institute (Salem, U.S.) : vol. xxv, parts IV to XII ; 

vol. xxvi, parts I-III. 
Ethnology (Bureau of American) : Annual Beport, 189Q-1. 
Finnish Scientific Soc, Helsingfors: Acta, xix, Finlands 

Natur. och Folk^ Nos. 52 and 53 ; Forhandlingar, 1892-3. 
Franklin Inst. (Philad.) : Journ., Dec, 1894, to June, 1895. 
Greneva Soci6t^ de Physique et d'Histoire Naturelle : Memoirs, 

tom., xxxii. 
Geographical Soc. (American) : Bulletin, No. 4, vol. xxvi, 

part 2 ; vol. xxvii, part 1. 
Geological Association (Liverpool) : Journ., vol. xiv. 
Geological Society (Liverpool) : Proc,, vol. vii, part II. 
Geological Society (London) : Quarterly Journal, No. 202 ; 

Geological Literature added to Society for half year, 1894. 
Geological Society of Cornwall : Transactions, &c 
Geological Survey of India : Eecords, vol. xxvii, part IV ; 

vol. xxviii, parts I and II. 
Geological Survey (U.S.) : 12th Annual Eeport, parts I and 

II ; 13th Annual Eeport, parts I, II and III. 
Gottingen, Konig. Gesellschaft der Wissensohaften, Phil. Hist. 

Klasse, 1894, Heft, iii-iv ; Nachrichten, 1895, Heft. i-ii. 
Harlem, Soci6t6 Hollandaise des Sciences: Archives Nder- 

landaisesy tom. xxviii, xxix. 
Harvard College Library : Annual Eeport for 1893-4. 
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Inst, of Civil Engineers : Proc. vol. cxix, pt. 1 ; vol. cxx, pt. 2. 
Irish Academy (Eoyal) : Cunningham Mem., vol. x ; The 

Decorative Art of British New Guinea; Proc, vol. iii, 

3rd Ser., part III. 
Leicester Lit. and Phil. Soc. : vol. iii, parts 9, 10. 
Lick Observatory : Publications, vol. iii, 1894. 
Linnean Soc. : List and Journal for Dec, 1894, and Feb. and 

May, 1896. 
Liverpool Amateur Photo. Soc. : Annual Eeport, 1894. 
Liverpool Free Public Library : Eeport, 1894. 
Liverpool Microscopical Society : 26th Annual Eeport. 
Liverpool : Eeport of Health during 1894. 
Liverpool School Board : Eeport, 3 years to Nov., 1894. 
Manchester Lit. and Phil. Soc. : Mem. and Proc. vol. viii, 

No. 4, and vol. ix. No. 1 ; Bodeshaw, Multiple Proportions 

of Atomic Weights, 
Marseilles, Annals de la Faculty des Sciences^ tom. iii, Supp. ; 

tom. iv, parts I, II and III. 
Meteorological Soc. (Eoyal London) : Quarterly Journ., vol. 

xxi, No. 94. 
Microscopical Soc. (Eoyal) : Journ., Dec, 1894, to June, 1896. 
Milan : Eeale Instituto Lombardo de Scienze e lettere ; 

Memorie, vols, xvii, xviii, xix, xx, Series iii ; Eendiconti, 

vols. XXV and xxvi. Series ii. 
Nature : No. 1326 to 1339. 

Nat. Hist. Soc. of Northumberland, &c. : Transactions. 
New York State Library, Albany : Eegent's Eeport, 1893. 
New York Academy of Science: Annals, vol. viii, part V; 

Index to vol. vii. 
Nova Scotian Inst, of Science : Proc. and Trans., Ser. 2, 

vol. i, part III. 
Paris, L*Eoole Polyteohnique, 1894. 
Philadelphia Acad, of Nat. Sciences : Proc, part III, Oct. and 

Dec, 1894. 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow : Proc, vol. xxv. 
Powys-land Club : Collections, vol. xxviii, parts II and III. 
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Psychical Research Society : Proc, vol. xi, part XXVII. 

Eoyal Geog. Society: Journal and Reports, 1894, and Jan., 
Feb., and March, 1895. 

Royal Inst, of Gt. Britain : Proc, vol. xiv, part II, No. 88. 

Royal Med. and Chir. Society : Transactions, vol. Ixxvii. 

Royal Soc. : Proc, vol. Ixxxvii, No. 343-346. 

Royal Statistical Soc. : Journal, vol. Iviii, part I. 

Saint Petersburg, L' Academic Imperial des Sciences : Bulletin 
from Sept., 1894, to April, 1895. 

Scottish Royal Soc. of Arts : Transactions, vol. xiii, part IV. 

Smithsonian Institution (Washington) ; Smithsonian Geogra- 
phical Tables, No. 854, Sergi, Varieties of the Human 
Species, No. 969 ; Seymour, Bibliography of Accts-Artic 
Ester, No. 970 ; Reports for 1891-92-93. 

Society of Antiquaries : Proceedings, 1894. 

Somersetshire Arch, and Nat. Hist. Soc : Proc. for 1894. 

South Wales Inst, of Engineers : Proc, vol. xix. No. 3. 

Truro : Journal of Royal Museum of Cornwall, vol. ii, part I. 

University of New York State : Bulletin, Jan., 1895. 

Vienna, Kais. Akad. der Wissenchaften : Math. u. Natura. 
Classe, Anzeiger, xxiv-xxvii, 1894, and i-ix, 1895 ; Sitz- 
ungsberichte der Math, der Physikalischen Classe, 1894, 
u. 1895, part 1 ; Phil. Hist. Classe Sitzung. cxxx for 
1894; Register. 

Washington: Annual Report for 1894 of Chief of Engineers 
U.S. Army; Annual Report for 1894 of Chief of Ordnance. 

Washington Naval Observatory : Observations for 1889. 

Watts, C. A., Esq. The Agnostic Island : a Handbook of 
Scientific Agnosticism and A BationalisVs Bibliography, 

Zoolog. Soc. of Philadelphia : 23rd Annual Report. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

LIVEEPOOL 
LITEEAEY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 



EIGHT Y-FOUETH SESSION, 1894-95. 



EoYAL Institution, Livbbpool. 



Annual Meeting, October 1, 1894. J. Birkbeck Nevins, 
M.D., in the chair. The following Beport was read and 
passed : 

EEPOET. 

In presenting their Beport of the Society's proceedings 
during the Eighty-third Session, the Council have again to 
record with satisfaction that the position of the Society 
has been fully maintained. 

Nineteen new ordinary members have been elected 
during the present Session, bringing the total to 184, as 
compared with 175 at the corresponding period of last 
year. The membership is now higher than it has been for 
the past six years. 

Fourteen meetings were held during the Session, the 
average attendance being 83. This also exceeds the 
general average attendance of all the preceding years for 
which the attendance at meetings is recorded in the 
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Annual Eeport, and affords gratifying evidence of an 
increasing general interest in the proceedings of the 
Society. 

At the request of the Council, Sir Edward Eussell pre- 
pared and read before the Society a memorial paper on 
the late Eev. Henry Hugh Higgins. It finds a place in 
the volume of Proceedings as a sympathetic record of one 
whose life-long devotion to the objects of the Society gave 
him a foremost place in the affection and esteem of mem- 
bers. 

The Council regret the loss during the Session, by 
death, of a distinguished honorary member. Professor 
John Tyndall, whose connexion with the Society dated 
from the year 1870. 

During the past Session, the revision of the Laws 
of the Society has been successfully completed. The 
procedure for the election of new members has been much 
simplified, and in other respects the Laws have been 
brought into accord with present usage. The Eevised 
Laws have been re-printed, and a copy sent to every 
member. 



OEDINAEY MEETINGS.) 

I. Oct. 15th, 1894. The President, Dr. J. Birkbeck 
Nevins, in the chair. Paper by Mr. Joseph Parry, 
M.Inst.C.E., on " The New Water Supply of Liverpool." 

II. Oct. 29th, 1894. The President, Dr. J. Birkbeck 
Nevins, in the chair. Paper by Lieut. Mark Sweny, E.N., 
entitled " Historical Sketch of the Sea Approaches to the 
Mersey." Numerous maps, plans, and models were 
shewn. 

III. Nov. 12th, 1894. The President, Dr. J. Birkbeck 
Nevins, in the chair. In commemoration of the 400th 
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anniversary of the birth of Hans Sachs, one of his stories, 
** Henry the Lion, Duke of Brunswick," was read in 
English by Mr. McLintock. Paper by Mr. Edward 
Davies, E.C.S., E.I.C., entitled "Dust Explosions in Coal 
Mines." 

IV. Nov. 26th, 1894. The President, Dr. J. Birkbeck 
Nevins, in the chair. Note by Mr. E. C. Johnson, 
F.E.A.S., on ** Features of Mars and Jupiter in 1894." 
Paper by Mr. Eobert Gladstone, Jun., B.C.L., M.A., 
entitled " Our absurd Musical System." 

V. Dec. 10th, 1894. The President, Dr. J. Birkbeck 
Nevins, in the chair. Paper by Dr. J. Ernest Nevins, 
entitled "Four Years at an Indian Court." 

VI. Jan. 7th, 1895. The President, Dr. J. Birkbeck 
Nevins, in the chair. Paper by Mr. Frederick W. 
Edwards on " Trade Guilds." 

VII. Jan. 21st, 1895. The President, Dr. J. Birkbeck 
Nevins, in the chair. Paper by Sir Edward Eussell, 
entitled "An Optimist on Democracy." 

VIII. Feb. 4th, 1895. The President, Dr. J. Birkbeck 
Nevins, in the chair. Mr. W. Watson Eutherford elected 
Librarian on the resignation of Mr. E. McLintock. Com- 
munication by Dr. Carter on the discovery of Argon. 
Paper by Principal Eendall, M.A., on " Prehistoric 
Greece— the Age of Mycenae." 

IX. Feb. 18th, 1895. The President, Dr. J. Birkbeck 
Nevins, in the chair. Mr. James Hargreaves gave an 
account of his researches, in conjunction with the late 
Mr. Bird, on the electrolysis of salts, exhibiting some of 
the apparatus used in the laboratory experiments and 
materials used on a manufacturing scale. After describing 
electrolysis of common salt, and production of soda and 
chlorine, he stated that their experiments had forced them 
to the conclusion that the generally accepted hypothesis of 
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the migration of the ions would have to be reconsidered. 
The result of its acceptance by themselves had been a great 
waste of time and labour, and their more recent progress 
had been due to its rejection, and the adoption of other 
views more in accordance with experimental evidence. 
The test of a hypothesis was its capability of predicting 
results, and by that standard the ** orthodox '* hypothesis 
x^ompletely failed, in which case all mathematical refine- 
ments founded upon it must equally be at fault. For 
instance, the old hypothesis required that to decompose 
Bait it was necessary that salt should be present on the 
surface of the cathode, and hence it should be impossible 
to obtain a pure product. In their own case they worked 
without any salt at all in contact with the cathode, or in 
such small quantity as could have no appreciable effect on 
the results. In some cases less than one-thousandth part 
of the solid matter consisted of undecomposed salt. There 
were still other proofs of the fallacy of the accepted migra- 
tion hypothesis, with which he would not trench upon the 
time of the audience, but the evidence given by their 
experiments seemed to justify the following conclusions. 
The anode was the active electrode, the cathode being 
merely the passive recipient of the eathion which had 
been repelled from the electrolyte, most probably in the 
form of an ultrabasic salt, which returned to its original 
condition on the deposition of the excess of base upon the 
cathode. It was a matter of indifference whether the excess 
of base was combined with a chloride or an oxide during 
its translation from the positive to the negative electrode. 
The anion was merely the residue remaining after the 
expulsion of the base or eathion by the energy of the 
electric current from the anode. 

Paper by Dr. Nevins on ** The Sign Language of the 
Deaf and Dumb." 
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X. March 4th, 1895. The President, Dr. J. Birkbeck 
Nevins, in the chair. A communication by Mr. Edward 
Davies, ^' A sketch of Lavoisier : his claims to eminence, 
and the proposal of the Institute of France to erect a 
monument to his memory by international subscription." 
Paper by Professor Edward Jenks, M.A., entitled "A 
Dialogue on Politics.** 

XI. March 18th, 1895. The President, Dr. J. Birk- 
beck Nevins, in the chair. Paper by Mr. Austin Taylor, 
B.A., entitled " Some aspects of Edmund Burke.** 

XII. April 1st, 1895. The President, Dr. J. Birkbeck 
Nevins, in the chair. Paper by Mr. John Lee, B.A., 
entitled "The Lighter Side of English Verse, from Hood 
to Kipling.** 

XIII. April 29th, 1895. The President, Dr. J. Birk- 
beck Nevins in the chair. Paper by Mr. Alfred H. Frazer, 
entitled '' The Influence of Art." 

Ordinary Members elected during the Session: Mr. 
Charles Alcock, Mr. D. P. Anderson, Mr. Jeffery Beavan, 
Mr. G. H. Beecheno, M.A., Mr. Max Blochwitz, Mr. J. L. 
Bowes, Mr. Harry Brakell, Mr. E. J. B. Breckell, Eev. E. 
G. Brearey, Mr. James Brown, Mr. H. Eoscoe Brunner, 
Mr. W. J. Candlin, Miss Edith Cannings, Mr. Housi M. 
Dadina, Miss Minnie Dawson, Mr. Thomas Duncanson, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Mr. William Fallows, Mr. James 
Henry Fawcett, Miss Maude Flinn, Mr. B. C. Fothergill, 
Mr. C. G. Fothergill, Mr. Charles Bird Grundy, Dr. A. E. 
Hawkes, M.D., Mr. Thomas Hepton, Miss Maude Longuet 
Higgins, Eev. Edward N. Hoare, M.A., Mr. Eichard Holt, 
Mr. Stevenson Jones, Mr. George Lawson, Mr. John Lea, 
Mr. John Lee, B.A., Mr. Thomas Drake Leigh, M.E.C.S., 
Eng., Mr. Thomas Leslie, Mr. T. Eice Lewis, Mr. E. K. 
Mackenzie, Mrs. Florence Macpherson, Dr. J. Ernest 
Nevins, M.B., Lond., Mr. Victor E. E. Nevins, Mr. Joseph 
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Parry, C.E., Mr. George Philip, Jun., Mr. Thomas N* 
Philip, Mr. Arthur Eutherford, B.A., Mr. Charles H. 
Eutherford, Mr. T. E. Sampson, J.P., Mr. James Hope 
Simpson, Mr. W. J. Stewart, B.A., J.P., Lieut. Mark 
Sweny, E.N., Mr. Valentine Tatlock, Mr. Austin Taylor^ 
B.A., Miss LiUan Taylor, Mr. H. D. B. Wall, Mr. A. 
Wands, Dr. James Wilson, M.D. 

Numbers present at the Annual and the Thirteen 
Ordinary Meetings : 153, 108, 183, 72, 125, 187, 75, 138^ 
184, 63, 67, 60, 130, and 74. Average attendance, 111-7. 
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PICTURE OP MEDIEVAL EUROPE DUi&SKJ THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY, ILLUSTRATED- BY 
THE LIFE AND SURROUNDINGS OP ST. :^I^4- 
BETH OP HUNGARY (a.d. 1207 to 1281). * :. , . 

By J. BIBKBBCK NBVINS, M.D. Lond., 

PBEBIDENT. 

The thirteenth century has been selected for our survey 
this evening, not only because it was the date of the life 
of St. Elizabeth, who will be the central figure in the 
** Picture," but also because it was so important a period, 
geographically, politically, and spiritually in European 
life, as to deserve our thoughts even at this present day ; 
for there were giants in those days, and the impress of 
their actions is still felt in our own. 

Geographically the period is exhibited before us in the 
map of Europe of that date, which shows the changes 
that have taken place from the extreme west to the 
extreme east. Ireland remains unchanged, geographically, 
as well as England. But even at that time our Sister Isle 
occupied the thoughts of statesmen, and a few moments 
must be devoted to explain her relations with England at 
that date. Although Henry II had invaded Ireland, and 
made himself master of a limited portion of the country, 
neither he nor his successor, Eichard I, left any record of 
it, either in their titles or upon their coinage. But when 
Bichard was absent from England on his crusade, he 
appointed his brother John to be Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and John afterwards commemorated this connec- 
tion by issuing a coinage in which he styled himself King 
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of England (AnglisB Ifo$) and Lord of Ireland (Dominus 

•* * • 

HibernioB, abbreviated bn the coins into Dns. or Dn. Hib., 

or lb :). Thia.titl^ Was retained on the coinage^ and sub- 
sequently in: 'Acts of Parliament, until 1544, when the 
Irish ParlMj4^^t designated Henry VIII "King" of Ire- 
land, and/i(he English Parliament sanctioned and adopted 
the tHle in 1548. With this notice of the earlier title, 
-^hfclj'was first adopted in the thirteenth century, we 
:,tday pass from the British Isles to France, which under- 
'•.••/•"^^^t ^^^ more extensive and important geographical and 
political changes. 

France. When Philippe Augustus, one of the ablest 
monarchs that France has ever possessed, came to the 
throne in 1180, his actual kingdom really consisted of an 
extent barely as large as Yorkshire and Northumberland, 
viz., the Isle of France and a small portion of Orleanais 
and of Picardy. For, although he was nominally feudal 
sovereign over even more than what is now called France, 
the country was at that time divided among a number of 
nobles, dukes, counts, and others, who were practically 
almost independent of their feudal lord, and not unfre- 
quently set him at defiance. The first instance of this 
occurred in the case of our own King John, who, though 
King of England, and so far totally independent of 
Philippe, was nominally subject to him in feudal tenure 
for the possessions inherited from his father Henry II, 
who had married Margaret of Anjou, by which title he 
became feudal possessor of Normandy, Anjou, Lorraine, 
Maine, and other portions of France far exceeding in size 
Philippe's own personal possessions. 

When, however, after the death of Richard I, John 
usurped these French domains which had descended to 
his elder brother GeoflErey, the young Prince Arthur, 
Geoffrey's son, appealed against his uncle to Philippe, as 
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John's feudal lord. And as John was at that time under 
the interdict of the Pope, Philippe availed himself of the 
opportunity to collect his other feudal lords, and cite John 
to answer before him in the matter of Prince Arthur's 
accusations. John, however, was then at warfare with his 
own subjects, as well as with the Pope, and was unpre- 
pared for a fight, and did not appear in answer to the 
summons. Having been called in vain, with all the feudal 
ceremony of the time, he was unanimously declared guilty 
of a breach of his feudal obligations, and Philippe's 
barons and troops being all ready, sped in every direction 
at once, and before John had time to make any success- 
ful resistance, Philippe had become possessed of Nor- 
mandy, Anjou, Poitou, and Touraine, and only Guienne 
remained to John of all his French possessions. These 
acquisitions the crown of France never afterwards lost; 
permanently. 

In consequence of another alleged breach of feudal 
authority by the Gomte of Flanders, Philippe attacked 
him also, and permanently annexed Flanders to his 
personal domains — ^thus becoming more powerful in his 
enlarged kingdom than any single feudal tributary. 

It is difficult to realise in the nineteenth century the 
strength and tenacity which the conception of feudal 
lordship exercised over the minds of both feudal lord and 
feudal subordinates in the thirteenth century, and even 
later still; and it requires some efiort to realise that a 
king like John, ruling independently over a kingdom 
many fold larger than the France of that day, should still 
be bound to obey the summons of his feudal lord ; and, 
further, that the mind and voice of the other vassals of 
his over-lord should recognise his duty of submission, and 
should sanction and assist in carrying out the forfeiture of 
all that his lord was able to seize. In French history we 
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have other striking examples of the strength and tenacity 
of this conception of feudal relationship, and we obtain 
in Scott's novel of Quentin Durward a picture of surpas- 
sing vividness of the way in which it operated, in his 
account of the interview between Louis XI — the feudal 
lord — and the. Duke of Burgundy (Charles the Bold) — the 
feudal tenant. Again we see the same principle at 
work in the account of this same Charles' behaviour 
towards his feudal subordinates — ^viz., the inhabitants of 
the towns in Burgundy and the sturdy Swiss, who 
were also his vassals — in another of Scott's novels, Anne 
of Geierstein. 

Before the close of this thirteenth century another 
French king, the grandson of Philippe, Louis IX, or 
" Saint Louis," as he was most deservedly called, suc- 
ceeded to the kingdom, and added still further to his 
domains by annexing Champagne by purchase, marriage, 
and treaty; and the extent of France royal was still 
further augmented in this important century by Philippe 
IV, le Bel, who added the kingdom of Navarre by 
marriage, and also Chartres and Lyonnais by purchase 
and conquest. Thus France, which conunenced the 
century as one of the pettiest of kingdoms, ended it as 
one of the most powerful in Europe. 

Increased strength op the Eoyal Domain derived from 

THE WISE LEGISLATION OP PhILIPPB AUGUSTUS AND 

Saint Louis, Louis IX. 

What Philippe had gained by the sword he retained 
by the same weapon, but still more effectually by the 
strong hand with which he repressed all intestine dis- 
orders in his new dominions, and made law and order 
reign throughout, under his new ojfficers ("bailiffs") 
instead of lawless tyranny on the part of the nobles, and 
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frantic, lawless rebellion on that of the peasants. Philippe 
also established a standing army of 1200 men for his own 
personal defence and the suppression of the brigandage 
which was universal owing to the troops disbanded year by 
year after the periods of feudal service had been fulfilled. 
He further instituted a Council of State, consisting of six 
secular and six ecclesiastical lords, to assist him by its 
advice, and he furthermore established the University of 
Paris, and built the Palace of the Louvre. 

Succeeding to a kingdom thus freed to a great extent 
by the previous strong regime from general or popular 
turmoil, and prepared in a degree by education for a 
higher standard of action, Louis IX, in accordance with 
his own character, established a reign of civil law, as 
distinguished from criminal law, and impressed upon his 
kingdom an abiding sense of religious and loving obedi- 
ence, to supersede, as far as might be, the reign of simple 
fear and force. He abolished judicial combats, enacted 
laws against excessive usury, and founded the French 
" Parlements," which was the name given to the King's 
courts of justice, before which all causes were to be 
heard and decided according to established law, and not 
by personal caprice. These " Parlements " it must be 
carefully remembered had no resemblance whatever to our 
Parliaments, which are institutions for making laws — ^the 
French "Parlements" were courts for applying, not 
making them. 

His " Pragmatic Sanction," so called, was also of the 
utmost importance in establishing the nationality and 
independence of France ; for it forbade the court of Rome 
from levying taxes or subscriptions, such as "Peter's 
pence," in France without the express sanction of the King, 
and it gave permission to a plaintiff to appeal in certain 
cases from the ecclesiastical to the civil court ; and it thus 
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saved the country from falling under the ^ivil dominion of 
the court of Bome. 

Previous to Louis's reign, twenty-four of the French 
nobles had issued private coinages, in which they debased 
the standard ot purity at pleasure. But after his return 
from the sixth Crusade, Louis fixed the standard of purity, 
and issued such a pure and extensive silver comage as 
drove all the others out of use, and thus materially 
strengthened the kingdom, both in its domestic and its 
foreign financial relations. As the inscription upon the 
coin he inserted the legend ''Benedictum sit nomen 
domini nostri Dei Jesu Christi " (Blessed be the name of 
the Lord our God, Jesus Christ), which retained its place 
upon the French coinage until the Eevolution in 1789; 
and his silver coins can still be obtained, and are yet 
in great perfection. 

Thus at the close of the thirteenth century there was a 
France which it is difficult to associate with the France of 
the twelfth century, previous to the advent of these two 
great and noble figures who lived and worked in this 
period of mediaeval Europe. 

Leaving France and going southward, Spain occupied 
a position of no weight in Europe during this period : for 
she was divided in the north into the three hostile king- 
doms of Leon, Aragon and Castille, which were constantly 
fighting among each other, while the south was now tran- 
quilly occupied by the Moors, who had not extended their 
dominion beyond Cordova in 755, and Granada was 
only acquired late in the thirteenth century. They 
had ceased to be a terror to Europe, and constituted 
really the civUismg and elevating element in mediaeval 
Spain. 

Portugal, also, was really unimportant in European 
history at that time, for her period of maritime adventure 
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and discovery had not commenced; and ahe produced 
no great monarch in the thirteenth century. 

Turning next to the north, the Danes, as representing 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark had for above two centuries 
ceased from their naval attacks upon the southern 
countries of Europe, their last descents upon England 
having been in 1069, upon France in 911, and upon 
Sicily in 1058 — if the conquest of that country by Eoger 
the Norman should be considered as a Danish descent. 
The hardy navigators had since that date devoted them- 
selves to peaceful trading voyages. Denmark, however, 
in the thirteenth century, possessed a charm in her 
Princesses which we in England know that she has not 
yet lost, for the Danish Princess Ingleburge was married 
to Philippe Auguste, and his cruel desertion of her in 
favour of some one apparently more loved, led to the 
interdict upon France which even he was not able to 
resist; and when at length he recalled her to her rightful 
position on his throne, she was to the end of her life the 
loving, faithful and valuable spouse of her originally 
faithless husband. 

Holland and Belgium had at this date no independent 
existence, the £irst being simply a province of the German 
Empire, and the second a portion of Flanders. The 
independent existence of Holland was not acknowledged 
until 1609, and it was not until nearly half a century later 
still that its Colonial importance commenced by its found- 
ing Manhattan (now New Tork) in 1624, and gaining 
possession of Java about the same date. Her great naval 
victories and importance were later still — in the seven- 
teenth century. 

In the east of Europe, the present Empire of Rvssia 
cannot be said to have existed in the thirteenth century, 
as the country was divided into numerous independent 
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dukedoms and smaller territorial dominions ; and at that 
period she can scarcely be said to have exercised any 
influence over European events. Turkey^ as we now think 
of it, did not then exist ; for the Turks did not possess a 
single foot of land permanently in Europe until 1453, 
when Mahomet II gained possession of Constantinople; 
though they had previously made one or two incursions 
into the south-east of Europe, but had been vanquished 
and driven out again. 

The Eastern Roman Empire occupied the position now 
known as Turkey ; but in the thirteenth century it was a 
rapidly decaying empire, both in extent and power. It 
exercised little influence upon European interests at large, 
and it came to an end by the successful attack by the 
Turks, and the death of the last Christian Emperor, Con- 
stantine XII, on May 29th, 1453. 

Italy underwent great changes in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, for at its commencement it was a geographical name 
only, without any political unity. The northern portion, 
or Lombardy, had been conquered and possessed by the 
Lombards, who held it as a kingdom from the time of 
Alboni in 568 a.d. to that of Desiderius in 756. After this 
date it ceased to be a kingdom, but substantially it 
retained its independence as a confederation of powerful 
cities, though they were nominally subject to the German 
Emperor, against whom the Lombards continually rebel- 
led, and generally with success. The northern portion of 
Italy was therefore practically independent of Germany, 
while the remainder of the peninsula was theoretically in 
the possession of the German Emperors, and was more or 
less in reality subject to them at the commencement of 
the century. But before its close the Papal power had 
increased to such an extent that the central portion of 
Italy had become the temporal possession of the Popes; 
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while the south, constitutmg the two Sicilies, became the 
possession of the Spanish Kings of Aragon. 

Switzerland at this period had no national existence, 
being sometimes under the control of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, and at others under that of Austria. Its principal 
influence in Europe at that time was to furnish brave 
mercenary troops for any power desirous of retaining their 
services. Her intellectual and theological importance did 
not commence until the fifteenth century ; nearly two 
hundred years later than the period now under considera- 
tion. 

Poland. — On looking at the map of Europe, we perceive 
at once that Poland, in the thirteenth century, embraced 
an area far exceeding anything that is usually associated 
in thought with her territorial power, even before her 
final division among Austria, Prussia, and Eussia. She 
extended at that date from the Baltic to Hungary and 
Bohemia, and instead of forming part of Prussia, as she 
now does, Prussia at that time formed part of her. Her 
political influence, however, was by no means equal to her 
extent, and it had been fatally weakened by the course 
adopted by her king, Boleslas III, in 1138, in dividing his 
kingdom at his death among his four sons, and making 
four conflicting dukedoms instead of one undivided mon- 
archy. She was by far the largest Slave dominion in 
Europe, and was tranquil and daily improving in her 
agriculture and prosperity while under the undivided rule 
of a single able monarch; but these advantages were all 
lost by her division among four competitors — the Duke of 
Pomerania, the Duke of Poland, the Duke of Lithuania 
and the Duke of Cracow — all contending against each 
other for the supremacy. 

This divided and enfeebled condition had one curious 
result, the influence of which remains to the present day. 
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Europe was at that time so thoroughly permeated, through 
the Crusades, by the belief that the sword and the lance 
were the best weapons for promoting and protecting 
Christianity, that the spirit of intolerance and persecution 
easily spread from attacking the Mahomedans, to the 
endeavour to extirpate every form of departure from the 
dominant creed. Under this influence the crusade against 
the Albigenses was undertaken in 1205 ; and it extended 
to Germany also, as will be seen in the subsequent life of 
St. Elizabeth. But, although the Jews were not "here- 
tics" in the commonly accepted sense of that word, they 
were not orthodox Christians, and they also became 
involved in the persecution. Another, and possibly more 
potent influence, added to the persecution against the 
Jews. The church had declared that usury was .an un- 
christian institution, and had pronounced its ban against 
it. The barons and others had not hesitated to obtain 
money from the Jews under promise of repayment with 
interest to supply the funds for their Crusading and other 
military expenses, but when the time came for repayment 
they only too readily fell in with the outcry against the 
heretics and usurers, and the Jews fled for their lives from 
France and Germany at that time. But the advent of 
men with money at command, and free from local or 
national bias in favour of one Polish Duke rather than 
another, was welcomed rather than objected to by each of 
these contending powers ; and as a result Poland became 
at this period the sheltering home of the Jews, to which 
they transferred their wealth and international banking 
transactions, and thus established a community in Poland 
which still continues to contain more Jews than any other 
European country. Some two centuries after this date 
Poland rose from her comparative European insignificance 
and became the great bulwark of Europe against the 
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incursions of the Turks, but the miserable corruption 
throughout the country, arising from the monarchy haviug 
become elective, and the candidate for election being 
dependent for success in reality upon barefaced bribery 
and corruption, deprived her again of moral or political 
influence, and her fate as a nation has been to dis- 
appear — perhaps for ever* 

Central Europe now remains to be described, and it 
has been left to the last, as being the portion most 
intimately connected with St. Elizabeth, the central figure 
in the picture. 

Hungary. — We have for many years been so little 
accustomed to thinking of Hungary as a prominent portion 
of the European community, that it requires an effort of 
mind to realise that she was in the thirteenth century 
almost the principal centre of civilization, good govern- 
ment, and political wisdom; of agricultural fertility and 
gold production ; of Eastern luxuries ; and of intercourse 
with Persia, Arabia, and the East generally. Yet such 
was her condition at that date. 

The marauding and devastating tribes of Huns, who 
had overrun the country (called by the Eomans Pannonia> 
in the fourth century, were not the race which gives it its 
name, but the still fiercer and more powerful tribes of 
the Ungri and Magyars (also of Tartar origin), who 
followed them in the niuth century, and gave it the name 
which it still retains. They were warriors of the wildest 
and most desolating character, and it was only by the 
supremest efforts of the German Emperors that they were 
prevented from over-running Germany as well as Pannonia. 
But in 889 Arpad succeeded on the death of his father 
to the headship of the tribes, such as it was. He was 
savage enough to keep his wild followers under some sort 
of control by the high hand, and to restrain them in some 
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degree within the limits they had already conquered. He 
was also intelligent and perceptive enough to see and value 
the civilisation surrounding him; and he made such efforts 
successfully in these directions as to be eventually recog- 
nised as Duke of the country by the German Emperors. 
Under his descendants Hungary continued for above three 
centuries, mainly developing its own internal resources, 
but adding territory from time to time, until in the period 
we are now considering (the thirteenth century) Hungary 
embraced Transylvania in the East, and Slavonia and 
Croatia, Dalmatia, Bosnia and Servia on the Adriatic Sea, 
and formed a country nearly half as large again as France 
at the present time. Her possession of these territories 
gave her the Danube as a magnificent highway throughout 
her whole range, and thus brought her into easy contact 
with the Eastern caravans from Persia and Arabia and 
other Eastern countries, which came down to Alexandria, 
or to the Caspian Sea, thence by an easy caravan route 
through the plains of the north of Circassia to the Black 
Sea, and from it up the Danube to Buda Pesth, the capital 
city of Hungary. Thus the carpets and silks, the velvets 
and jewellery, and other luxuries of the East found easy 
access to the heart of Hungary ; and even to the present 
day it is a common thing to see a Turcoman, in his fur 
cap, sitting for the sale of his Persian carpets in the 
market place in Buda Pesth at the great fairs which still 
bring traders there from the far East. 

This, however, was not the only means of access to 
this favoured city; for the eastern commerce, which at that 
date was flowing into Venice, was easily transhipped to 
Trieste, a little to the south of which is a pass in the Alps 
which gives passage to the railway at the present time, 
and at that earlier date gave easy entrance to the unbroken 
plains in Hungary, stretching from the Adriatic to Buda 
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Pesth. Hungary, therefore, was in unobstructed inter- 
course with the East, while Germany was debarred from 
eastern arts and luxuries by the ahnost impassable 
Northern and Western Alps, or by the stormy passage 
round Spain, and through the Bay of Biscay to the Elbe. 
Through the branches of which great river goods could be 
distributed to the cities upon them, which in the thirteenth 
century were, however, little more than fortified castles, 
with a few tenements surrounding them and protected by 
them. It was not until the following century that we find 
the first records of the cities of Munich, Batisbon, Nurem- 
burg, &c., as flourishing mercantile cities beginning to 
develop the arts for which Germany was afterwards famed. 
Along with, or preceding the eastern caravans, the 
Gipsies, migratmg from some unknown region in the East, 
made their first appearance in Europe, and, naturally, in 
Hungary in the first instance; from which circum- 
stance St. Elizabeth and her attendants, were scornfully 
addressed as " Gipsies," as a portion of the humiliations 
she had to endure in the German court of Thuringia. 
About the beginning of this century, productive mines 
of gold and precious stones had been discovered in the 
north of the kingdom, while the whole of its central por- 
tions were plains of unrivalled fertility, so that Hungary 
was commonly spoken of as the granary of Europe. The 
Carpathian range of mountains almost surrounded it, and 
protected it from incursions of the barbarous nations 
north and east of her, and gave her, in the early part of the 
century, such peace as was rare in the other nations of 
Europe. Towards the end of the century she was again 
involved in warfare with some neighbouring tribes, and 
suffered extremely ; but it is with Hungary in the early 
portion of the thirteenth century that this picture is 
chiefly concerned. 
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At this date the throne was occupied by a monarch of 
great ability and wisdom, Andrew II, father of St. Eliza- 
beth, and he gave to the country a constitution of which 
she has always been proud, and which is substantially in 
force to the present day. In 1222, he issued what was 
styled the " Golden Bull," closely resembling our own 
Magna Gharta of 1215, which granted annual parliaments, 
and other provisions of high importance limiting the 
power of the sovereign, and relating also to taxation and 
the administration of law. The traditions of this period of 
external magnitude and riches, and of internal self-govern- 
ment and wise legislation, became so indelibly impressed 
upon the Hungarian mind that, at length, after nearly 
six hundred years of subordination to Austria as a mere 
portion of the German Empire, she again resumed her 
position as an independent ally of that country, not as a 
subordinate, and is once more the living illustration of 
the political wisdom and strength of this portion of 
xnedieeval Europe in the thirteenth century. 

The German Empire was still at this date an impor- 
tant feature in Europe, both in magnitude and in power ; 
but it was diminishing even more rapidly in power than 
in extent, which was due in a high degree, apparently, to 
what may be called a sentimental ambition of its heads, 
rather than a desire for the real substantial welfare of the 
empire. 

The glamour of the name of the Eoman Empire hung 
over the title long after the reality of power had left it, 
and even Charlemagne felt as if he was raised to a higher 
pinnacle of glory than that which he already possessed by 
being crowned Emperor in a.d. 800. From that time it 
seemed to become the highest ambition of the successor to 
the empire, whether he became so at first, by descent from 
Charlemagne, or, subsequently, by election, to be crowned 
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Emperor in Eome — "Emperor," not, however, of Get- 
many, for there never was such a title — but "Emperor of 
the Romans — Eomanorum."* And, in order to attaiQ this 
honour, in addition to that of being head of the German 
confederation, the monarchs appear in many cases to 
have sacrificed the most substantial of their own German 
possessions and the real welfare of the German people. 
They spent their time and resources, and, not seldom, 
their lives, in perpetual interference with Italian affairs, 
totally unconnected with German interests. This title, and 
what it involved seemed, in the eyes of the monarchs of 
the middle ages, and even of the great Napoleon himself, 
to be the blue ribbon of monarchical ambition. And not a 
few of the German Emperors fatally ruined themselves in 
the pursuit of this ignis fatuus, as so many other nobles 

* This distinction is very prominently carried out in the official designa- 
tion of the German Emperor at every period of history, as shown upon the 
coinage. Thus, Charles V, one of its greatest emperors, inscribed on one of 
his coinages "Garolus V 22omanorum Imperator — Semper Angnstus ; " and 
again, on another, " Carolus, D.G., Bom. Imp. ; Hisp. Bex. ; Dux Burg, et 
Brab." — ** Charles, by the grace of God, Emperor of the Bomans, King of 
Spain, Duke of Burgundy and Brabant." On the coinage of 1788, above two 
hundred years later still, is inscribed ** Josephns II, D.G. : B.I.S.A. Germ., 
Hung., Bo., Bex. ; Arch. Austria ; D. Burg. ; Lor. M. D. Bed., 1793." — Joseph 
II. f D.O.f Emperor of the BomunSy aZwaya Augustus; Kmg of Oermany {at 
that date a very small state, and only one of the smaller central states of 
Qerma/rvy), Hungary, Bohemia; Archduke of Austria; Duke of Burgundy; 
Hereditary Grand Duke of Lorraine, 1783. He was King of a small fragment 
of the German confederation, which still retained its ancient name of 
Germania ; but he was Emperor of the Boman>s, not Emperor of Germany as 
a whole. The present title of the German Emperor is " William II,Deutscher 
Kaiser (German Emperor, not Emperor of Germany) ; Konig von Freussen, 
but ** King of Prussia." He is Imperator, Emperor, Leader, Buler and Kaiser 
of the Qt&rmAn people ; and King of the territory — the land of Prussia; but he 
is not Emperor of the territory of Germany — of part of which territory there 
is an independent hereditary King of Saxony (one portion), another indepen- 
dent hereditary King of Bavaria, another of Bohemia, and so on. This is in 
accordance with the articles of the imperial constitution adopted when 
William I was elected Emperor : — " The King of Prussia shall, ex oficio, be 
President of the Confederation, and bear the title of Deutscher Kaiser" 
(German Emperor). A title adopted to avoid conflict with the hereditary 
rights of the other German sovereigns. 
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and wealthy men have ruined themselves in the pursuit of 
the blue ribbon of winning the Derby, or some other 
equally empty object of desire. 

Perhaps none of them furnished a more striking illus- 
tration of this ambition and its evil consequences than the 
great Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, or Frederick of the 
Bed Beard,* who crossed the Alps with his armies no less 
than eight times during his reign, thus exhausting both 
the funds and the lives of his subjects; now in attacks 
upon this rebellious Italian city, and then in endeavours to 
gain further possessions in Italy (not always successfully), 
and at last losing his own life by being drowned in 
crossing a river while engaged upon a crusade. Thus 
the power of the Emperors was gradually but steadily 
exhausted, and the only compensation that Germany 
gained in return was the continually increased grants of 
freedom to the German cities in payment for the money 
they advanced as funds for these foreign undertakings, 
and the increasing strength and compactness of the 
various states — Saxony, Bohemia, Bavaria, &c., of which 
the German empire consisted. 

At length these subordinate states had arrived appar- 
ently at the conviction that it was most for their own 
interest to have a feeble rather than a strong Emperor ; 
and accordingly, in 1273, Eodolph, Count of Hapsburg 
was elected Emperor, as being the possessor of the 
smallest and therefore weakest of the German principali- 
ties. But he was a man of great character, and succeeded 
in raising the House of Hapsburg to such power that the 
empire eventually became hereditary in it, from 1437 to 
1804, when its reigning member ceased to be German 

♦ A sobriquet applied to Frederick by the Italians, who were accustomed 
to the black hair of the south of Europe, but not to the red or golden beards 
and hair of the Germans and Scandinavians. The German Frederick's 
beard being unusually warm gained him this title. 
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Emperor, but became Emperor instead of Dukcy of Austria 
alone ; Hungary, however, forming an integral portion 
of the Austrian Empire until 1867. In that year her 
independence as a kingdom was recognised anew by 
Austria, and the Emperor Francis Joseph was crowned 
" King " of Hungary, from which time the Austro-Hun- 
garian sovereign has been a dual monarch — Emperor of 
Austria, and King of Hungary — two sovereignties, inde- 
pendent one of the other, though under the same 
monarch. 

Thuringia still remains to be described ; for although 
in the present day it is one of the least prominent portions 
of the continent in the thoughts of the general English 
tourist, it occupied an important place in Europe in the 
thirteenth century, and especially in the history of St. 
Elizabeth ; for it was here that her married life was passed 
and her death took place, and it forms the centre of her 
interests and surroundings. 

Geographically it is small in extent, and is chiefly 
characterised by its great forests, and its generally level 
plains of considerable fertility; and its sovereign, as 
ruler of Thuringia only, did not occupy any important 
position in the German confederation, in which he was 
not even one of the Electors. But in the thirteenth cen- 
tury the Landgrave, or Duke of Thuringia, was also Count 
of Saxony, and of the Hesses (Hesse Gassel, Hesse Darm- 
stadt, etc.), and was thus a sovereign of far more real 
weight than some even of the Electors. The capital city — 
Wartburg — was on a steep, rocky elevation, and consisted 
chiefly of the castle on the summit (still remaining), 
and the usual cluster of tenements surrounding its 
base, which nestled in the usual fashion of the times 
under the protection of the fortress, and supplied its 
marketable necessities. In this castle St. Elizabeth lived ; 

B 
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and at a period later still by a couple of centuries, it was 
the stronghold belonging to the Elector of Saxony, in 
which Luther was nominally imprisoned, but in reality 
sheltered when his life was in danger, and in which he 
translated in safety and seclusion a large portion of the 
Bible into German. 

Hermann, the Landgrave of Thuringia at the date of 
this picture, was a great patron of poetry and other 
refining influences, besides being a statesman of high 
character ; and he was father of Louis, the future husband 
of Elizabeth of Hungary. But his personal actions will be 
described -more appropriately in a later portion of this 
paper. 

Great actors in the thirteenth century — Conflict 
for supremacy between the ecclesiastical and the 
Civil Powers — the Popes and the Kings. 

The geography of Europe having been thus passed in 
review, the great actors of the period now come forward, 
and of these Pope Innocent III was one of the most 
powerful and striking, but whether he should be styled 
the greatest also will largely depend upon the stand- 
point of the historian. While one school of writers paints 
him as if he were a Prince of Light, another school 
depicts him as an Angel of Darkness, and under this con- 
flict of opinion it seems as if the wise course for an 
historian, not possessing omniscience, is to describe the 
events of the period with the utmost impartiality in his 
power, and leave the reader to judge for himself of the 
motives which influenced the actions. 

Innocent III possesses special interest for us English- 
men, because the first of his great conflicts to be here 
described was with our own King John, whom he so 
signally defeated and humbled that England has never 
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forgiven either of these two great combatants. It may be 
well to premise that all writers are agreed upon the high 
character of this Pope for learning, according to the 
knowledge of the day ; for asceticism and consistently high 
morality of life ; for spiritual earnestness ; and for absence 
of everything that could be described as petty or personal 
selfishness. His conception seems to have been to make 
the spiritual, i.e. (in his interpretation), the ecclesiastical 
element supreme throughout Europe; and to this every- 
thing else must give way. 

His conflict, then, with our King John was upon the 
question of National Independence. John claimed that 
England was an independent kingdom, and (like his still 
greater ancestor, William the Conqueror, *) that whatever 
he might concede to Eome was of good will, and not of 
necessity. He therefore claimed the power and right to 
appoint bishops and other great church dignitaries to 
their bishoprics, or other positions that might involve 
feudal rights and duties, as well as spiritual ones ; and he 
exercised this right without the consent of the Pope, either 
before or after the appointment was made. Innocent 
insisted upon his right to be first consulted, and to with- 
hold or to bestow the pallium ; without which, he main- 

* Pope Gregory VII — Hildebrand — sent Hubert as his Legate to William 
the Conqueror to demand from him homage for his kingdom, and the pay- 
ment of the tribute — ^Peter's pence, then considerably in arrear. William 
replied : " Thy legate Hubert, holy father, hath called on me in thy name to 
take the oath of fealty to thee and thy successors, and to exert myself in 
enforcing the more regular payment of the duties paid of old by my prede- 
cessors to the Church of Eome. The one request I have granted, the other I 
refused. Homage to thee I have not chosen. I do not choose to do. I owe 
it not on my own account, nor do I find that it has been performed by those 
before me. The money in question has, during the last three years past 
while I was in France, been negligently levied. That which has been 
collected Hubert will lay before thee, and that which we have yet to collect 
shaU be sent thee at a convenient season by .the messengers of our trusty 
Archbishop LanfrauQ." — ^Bowden's Life of Gregory VII (Hildebrand), vol. ii, 
pp. 258-260. He quotes as his authority Baronius — Armales Ecclesiastici, 
liber vii, epis. i. a.d. 1079. 
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tained, none of the bishops' spiritual functions would be 
valid. Both King and Pope were determined, and at last 
the Pope excommunicated John,. and placed the kingdom 
under an interdict which remained in force for five years. 
Bearing in mind that the Saxons in England, after expel- 
ling the Britons with their ancient British or Celtic church 
into the inaccessible fastnesses of Wales, had received their 
Christianity from Bome through the mission headed by 
St. Augustine, it is easy to understand that the English, 
i.e., the Saxon, and the intermixed Danish and Norman 
clergy, would attach great weight to the dictum of the 
Pope, however strong their own insular nationality might 
be ; and the interdict seems to have been faithfully carried 
into force. It is for us to conceive, if we can in this 
nineteenth century, what its influence would be in the 
thirteenth, when the church bells for matins, angelus, * 
and vespers were the only clocks possessed by the people ; 
when the masses living in a condition of serfdom and 
poverty possessed no relaxation from their labours except 
on Sundays and Saints' days. When the only brightness 
and excitement that broke the monotony of their lives were 
the religious processions organised by the church, and the 
illuminations and candles before the decorated images of 
the saints in the churches. When Christianity, however 
much it might be alloyed with superstition, made the 
christening of their infants, and the marryings of the 
young ; the visitations, and extreme unction of the aged 
and dying ; and, lastly, the Christian burial ceremonies 
over the dead, the very essence of their lives, — when 
all these things were suddenly stopped — the bells were 
silenced and the churches closed ; the infants were only 
baptized privately, and as it were surreptitiously ; the sick 
were unvisited and unshrived, and only permitted when on 

• See p. 22. 
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the verge of death to receive the holy oil of extreme 
unction, while after death their bodies were unburied, 
except in ditches by the roadsides, and without Christian 
ceremonial. When the brightiiess of this life and the 
hopes of the future were both extinguished for no fault of 
their own, and for no benefit they could perceive, no 
wonder that the nation groaned under it ; and its cry at 
length became so bitter that even John might have been 
expected to give way. But he refused to yield until the 
Pope, as a last resource, absolved the nation from its 
allegiance, and encouraged Philippe Augustus to invade 
England with the promise of his sanction. Then, and not 
till then, when Philippe was actually at his door, John 
gave way, and resigned his kingdom into the hands of the 
Pope's legate, with the bitterest accompanying humilia- 
tions, and received it back again as a papal fief, for which 
he was to render feudal homage, and pay all the papal 
money demanded. Innocent conquered, and the Pope thus 
placed his foot, for the first and last time, upon the neck 
of an English monarch. 

It is so difficult to find the actual terms of an interdict 
or excommunication in the thirteenth century, that those 
of the latter are here introduced from Brewer's Political 
and Social History of France * 2nd. ed., p. 54. 

The actual terms of an interdict, as applied to a nation 
have varied so much in extent and severity that they are 
usually described by historians in their general effect and 

* Excommunication — " May he be cursed in the city, in the field, and in 
the highway — ^in living and in dying. Cursed in his offspring, in his flocks, 
and in his people. Let no man call him brother, or wish him God-speed. 
Let all men flee from him while living : and let no consolation attend his 
death bed ; and let his corpse lie xmburied in the high road, to whiten in the 
wind. Cursed be he on the earth, and cursed under the earth ; in the life 
that now is, and in that which is to come." As the curse was ended, all the 
images were draped in black, all the candles and lamps were suddenly 
extinguished, and the congregation had to grope their way out of the church 
in the dark. The foregoing was an excomw/unication, of an individual. 
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not in their actual words. The following is the text of the 
interdict issued against England by Innocent IH.* It is 
to be remembered that even after an interdict was issued 
it was sometimes reduced in its severity by mitigations 
subsequently granted by the issuing Pope which were 
termed **indults," or as we might style them, "favourable 
indulgences " in certain circumstances. 

Interdict issued by Innocent III against England. 

John was threatened with this on the 27th August, 
1207, and, not submitting, the sentence was pronounced on 
the following March 23rd or 24th : — " Alioquin omni mun- 
dano timore postposito ac remoto cuiuslibet contradictionis 
et appellationis obstaculo, per totam Angliam generalen 
interdict! sententiam proferatis ; nullum ibi prseter parvu- 
lorum baptisma et poenitentias morientum ecclesiasticum 
permittentes officicum celebrari, quam et vos plenius 
observetis et faciatis ab omnibus per censuram ecclesias- 
ticam inviolabiliter observari." 

Translation. — " Otherwise, t all worldly fears, and also 
all obstacles of whatever kind from contradiction or appeal 
being laid aside, you shall pronounce the sentence of 
interdict throughout the whole of England generally, 
permitting no ecclesiastical oiffices to be celebrated there 
except the baptism of infants and the absolution of the 
dying, which sentence you shall, both to the utmost 
observe yourselves and cause to be inviolably observed by 
all others, on pain of ecclesiastical censure." 

The ** Angelus " (so called from " angel as " being the 

* This interdict and the accompanying letters from Innocent III to the 
Bishops of London, Ely, and Worcester, from August 27th, 1207, to March 28rd 
or 24th, 1208 ; and also one later still giving instructions as to the way in 
which the English bishops were to observe the interdict are in the Ejpistolce 
Innocentiif or in Wilkin's Concilia, vol. i, p. 519-629 — see also Migne's 
Patrologia Latina. 

t That is, on the assumption that the king might not yield. 
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first word in the gospel account of the angelic salutation to 
the Blessed Virgin) consists in its present form of three 
portions, but it is not more than three centuries old in 
this form, and during that period it has been announced 
by the tolling of a bell three times in the day — the first 
time about six a.m., or as the signal for early mass, and 
the commencement of the labours of the day ; the second 
about noon, for the temporary cessation of labour ; and 
the third time about six p.m., or the termination of the 
day's work. It thus marks the most important hours 
for the labouring classes, and in Catholic countries it is 
customary for people when the bell is rung to suspend 
their occupation, whatever its nature may be (labour, 
social enjoyment, or otherwise), for a few seconds, and 
to recite three times the angelic salutation — the "Ave 
Maria." It has not always been observed three times a 
day. At one period it was only once, and at another time 
it was twice a day, and at one period its observance 
was not practised officially at all.* "Matins," strictly 
speaking, is the first call to prayer for the day, and is 
therefore about three o'clock in the morning, and does 
not mark the commencement of the day's labour; and 
" Vespers " indicates any period after noon, thus re- 
sembling the familiar title in our own Prayer Book, 
" Evening Prayer," which until the introduction of gas 
into churches was invariably held in the afternoon, about 
three p.m. In popular language, and in modern towns 
lighted with gas, the "vesper bell " would now however be 
understood generally to mean a bona fide "evening" 
service, about six or seven p.m. 

Innocent's first conflict had been with a monarch of 
far higher character than John, though in this case the 
Pope's position towards the king was that of an upholder 

* Wetze und Welte's Kirchenlexiconi Freiburg, 1886, vol. i. " Angelus." 
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of morality, and a protector and avenger of the monarch's 
injured wife, not that of a claimant for superiority above 
national independence. 

Philippe Augustus of France was the combatant to be 
vanquished, because he had shamefully divorced his wife, 
Ingelburge, simply on the ground that she was unattractive 
to him, and had married another wife, Agnes, whom he 
loved better. Ingelburge appealed to Innocent, who 
availed himself of a grand tournament, held in honour of 
the third wife, as the occasion on which he could most 
effectively admiaister his censure. In the midst of the 
tournament, when Agnes was by his side, and all the 
barons were assembled in state, along with countless 
gentry and citizens, the Pope's emissary, accompanied by 
a retinue of high ecclesiastics in their robes, marched 
upon the ground, and there publicly denounced Philippe 
in unsparing terms for his adulterous union, and com- 
manded him to dismiss Agnes and take Ingelburge back 
again. 

The king and nobles, filled with rage, drove the 
ecclesiastics off the field with contumely, for which 
Innocent excommunicated Philippe, and placed the king- 
dom under an interdict. Philippe had not, like John, a 
silver streak as the first line of defence against invasion 
from enemies around his dominion, and the French were 
a more impulsive and excitable people than the Saxon- 
English, and he succumbed much more speedily than 
John. Agnes left him and retired to a nunnery, and 
Ingelburge was restored ; the interdict was removed, and 
the Pope's foot was then removed from the neck of this 
sinning, but great sovereign. 

The last conflict to be mentioned with a monarch of 
might was with Otho IV, whom Innocent had himself 
crowned as German Emperor in preference to young 
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Frederick (afterwards Frederick 11), whom the Pope con- 
sidered to be too young at that time — being aknost a boy 
still— for such a responsibility. Otho, in turn, gave up to 
the Pope important territory in Italy formerly belonging 
to Germany. At a later date, however, Otho seized 
Ancona and Spoleto, which Innocent said belonged to him, 
and Otho further joined our King John in opposition to 
Philippe Augustus, whom the Pope had by that time 
relieved from the interdict, and received into favour. 
Otho was, however, hopelessly defeated by Philippe at the 
battle of Bouvines, and the Pope pronounced sentence of 
excommunication upon him on a question of disputed 
territorial possession purely ; not to uphold morality, or to 
over-rule national independence. This continued in force 
until after Innocent's death, and Otho, hopelessly power- 
less after his total defeat by Philippe, lingered on for years 
under this excommunication ; until after Innocent's death 
Honorius V, the succeeding Pope, pitying his condition 
removed the sentence, and Otho died in peace two years 
afterwards. 

Not only was this mighty Pontiff thus conqueror over 
his kingly opponents, but he effected a change in the 
ancient constitution of Bome itself of a remarkable and 
unique character; for he abolished the Boman senate 
which dated from the foundation of Bome, and the con- 
sulate which had existed for above seven hundred years. 
Both had, however, lost all their original virtues and any 
really valuable power, and were not deserving of preserva- 
tion ; but he also absolved the prefect of the city from his 
oath of allegiance to the Emperor, by whom the office had 
hitherto been filled up, and made him take it to himself, 
by which he became absolute ruler of the city; the 
German Emperor remaining in name only the successor of 
the emperors of the Boman people. {Imp. Romanorum 
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Semper Augustus.) The Pope also gradually recovered or 
made himself sovereign of the central portion of Italy, 
known afterwards as the States of the Chm-ch, much, 
if not most of which had fallen into the power of the 
German Emperors after the time of Charlemagne. 

But the achievements of this giant of the thirteenth 
century would be incomplete without mention of his 
subjugation of Alphonso XI, king of Leon and Castile, 
who incurred his ban by desiring to divorce his wife ; and 
also of the king of Aragon on a similar moral ground ; and 
lastly, of John, king of Portugal, who, after fruitless 
resistance, at last gave up his claim to his kingdom as an 
independent one, and accepted it as a papal fief, subject to 
tribute and homage. 

On the other hand, the praises of Innocent by his 
friendly historians are eloquent upon the subject of his 
protection of the feeble, his defence of the oppressed, and 
his unswerving upholding of justice and morality, of law 
and order throughout his own dominions and Europe at 
large. With his pontificate the period of active conflict 
appears to have become quiescent, and was not revived 
until the end of the century, which exhibits a remarkable 
contrast to its beginning. 

In the reign of another French king, a.d. 1800, 
Philippe IV, le Bel — ^the then Pope, Boniface VIII resumed 
an aggressive position towards the civil powers of Europe, 
and revived the papal demands for supremacy; which 
brought him into conflict with Philippe, who was not less 
haughty and arrogant than himself, and absolutely refused 
submission. Boniface issued a Bull against him, and 
threatened excommunication. But by this date this papal 
weapon had lost its force, at any rate in France, and 
Philippe, summoning the States General, read the Bull 
and then burnt it to ashes, and was warmly supported by 
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the assembly. He then despatched his chancellor, 
William of Nogaret, with armed followers to Anagni, near 
Rome, where Boniface, then residing, was taken prisoner, 
but after some days was released by the townsmen, who 
rose for his rescue. He at once started for Rome, but 

m 

died on the journey, and Philippe was powerful enough 
to secure the election as his successor of a partizan of 
his own, who became Pope Clement V, on the condition 
that he should condemn the censures passed by Boniface, 
and remove the seat of the papal throne from Rome to 
Avignon, in France, where it remained for seventy years. 

Thus this thirteenth century, which commenced with 
the most powerful of European monarchs compelled to 
humble themselves beneath the foot of the papal power, 
ended with an imprisoned Pope, the removal of the papal 
throne from Rome and Italy for nearly a century, and the 
termination, in its mediaeval form at any rate, of the 
conflict between the ecclesiastical and the civil powers for 
supremacy. 

The Crusades. — The thirteenth century saw a larger 
number of crusades than any previous one ; there having 
been only one in the eleventh century, three in the twelfth, 
and tour in this thirteenth century. But by this time 
they appear to have accomplished the work they had to do 
in Europe, and then came to a natural end. They had 
formed a vent for the turbulent and warlike spirits of the 
age in which to expand their youthful energies. They had 
widened the experience and vastly increased the knowledge 
of the monarchs, nobles, and people in Europe as to other 
nationalities and civilizations. They had brought into 
Europe many arts and sciences, and eminently the Arabic 
system of figures, with all its inestimable consequences 
even to the present day. They had indirectly softened the 
manners of Europe by contact with the Saracens. They 
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had practically introduced and cultivated the courtesies of 
chivalry, and had encouraged, if they had not actually 
originated, the many arts requisite for making the armour 
and other military appliances called for by these long and 
expensive undertakings ; and, lastly, by taking the nobles 
out of Europe, and calling into requisition the services of 
skilled burgesses, and also their pecuniary resources, they 
contributed in an eminent degree to the formation of the 
free and mercantile cities to which Europe was so much 
indebted at this period.* Having done all this, they 
had also proved their utter failure to accomplish their 
original object of conquering and expelling the Saracens 
or Mahomedans, and had shown conclusively that fire 
and sword were not effective weapons for establishing 
Christianity in the world. And thus they came to an end. 
But, unhappily, the lesson of force as a means. for uproot- 
ing error had become so ingrained in the European mind 
by the Crusades, that fire and slaughter were still thought 
of and employed as the most potent agents for rooting out 
other errors than Mahomedanism, whenever those errors, 
under whatever name, conflicted with the dominant creed 
of the time. And the crusade against the Albigenses, 
with all its cruelties ; the commissions for the extirpation 
of heresy in Bohemia and other parts of Germany, with 
which the life of St. Elizabeth will bring us in contact ; 
and the subsequent establishment of the Inquisition, were 
all fruit more or less direct of the Crusades and their 
influence. 

Spiritual infltiences in the thirteenth century. — ^Were 
there, then, no spiritualizing influences at work in this 
stormy and rude period of Europe ? There were indeed ; 

* There is no more interesting portion of Guizot's admirable History of 
Civilization in Europe than his chapter upon the influence of the Crusades 
in the process of civilization. 
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for it was at this date that two men arose whose extra- 
ordinary influence pervaded the whole south of Europe, 
both of whom have still disciples to the present day. In 
the commencement of the century St. Dominic and St. 
Francis of Assisi arose, who witnessed the miserable 
condition of Europe at that time, the barbarism of the 
people, the tyranny and selfish luxury of those in power, 
and the neglect of care for the spiritual welfare of the 
masses, with the disregard ol Christianity and the neglect 
of attention to the dogmas of the church among the more 
educated classes. Dominic was a Spaniard of noble birth, 
and had attained high ecclesiastical position and reputa- 
tion for his learning, especially in the holy scriptures. 
He was filled with burning zeal and indignation, and went 
everywhere preaching against all these iniquities, and 
denouncing the wickedness of the wealthiest and most 
powerful with utter fearlessness and boldness, and carry- 
ing everything before him by his burning eloquence. 
C„L„6 Tom lp«n, which h.d',0 long eontod^ Igafa-t 
the Moors, he seems to have imbibed the spirit of the 
Crusades in an eminent degree, and, being of noble birth 
and associations, the employment of force as well as 
persuasion seems to have been a not unnatural feature in 
his character. He, therefore, earnestly pressed on the 
crusade against the Albigenses, and the employment of 
similar methods of dealing with other heretics in addition 
to his preaching, and he and his followers became event- 
ually the principal agents in the Inquisition as it came into 
force in France, Central Europe, and Italy.* Dominic 
perceived the necessity not only for zeal in preaching to 
the indifferent, but also of learning in order to answer 

* The Inquisition in these conntries (often called the Papal Inqnisition) 
must be distinguished from the subsequent Inquisition in Spain, which was 
of a much more terrible character still. 
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objectors, and of renunciation of all luxury and external 
pomp and show in order to reach the hearts of the poor, 
and with these necessities before him he became an ascetic 
in his habits and costume, and also devoted himself to the 
foundation or development of places of learning for the 
upper classes and those intended for the ministry. His 
eventual development was, in short, directed towards the 
improvement of the upper classes, and the repression ot 
error by force where preaching and persuasion alone did 
not suffice. Pope Innocent III gave his sanction to the 
formation of Dominic's new Order of Dominicans, which 
has been mainly characterised by these special features. 

St. Francis, of Assisi, who arose at the same period, 
was, however, of different origin and hereditary surround- 
ings, his father being one of the burgher class, engaged in 
mercantile or trading pursuits. St. Francis renounced all 
his worldly possessions, and devoted himself to absolute 
penury, except such alms as might be given for himself or 
those poorer still, from which habit his followers received 
the title of Begging Friars. He went everywhere preach- 
ing to the poor rather than to the wealthier and more 
educated classes, and he strove earnestly to convert the 
democracy into active workers for the church, by making 
them into preaching and begging missionaries, going 
everywhere. Thus an army of allies of the church was 
formed; often, no doubt, ignorant and fanatical, and 
always poor, but devoted to the interests of the Pope, by 
whom eventually they were recognised as an Order (the 
Franciscans), and of the church as they understood it 
from the rules of their founder. 

Having been, as a young man, subject to strong temp- 
tations, he specially devoted his teaching to chastity and 
asceticism, and the result of his preaching was such that 
" in every town he encountered a crowd of husbands who 
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wished to abandon their wives and children, and to con- 
secrate themselves with him to poverty and the preaching 
of the gospel. Women, also, there were ready to renounce 
their duties as wives and mothers, in order to enter the 
monasteries wherein Glare, his spiritual sister, presided 
over the austerities of the newly-founded order, styled 
* the poor Clares.' " * 

The spiritual teaching of the time was, in fact, in the 
direction that holiness of life was incompatible with any- 
thing but celibacy; and that for a person to be religious in 
the highest and most comprehensive sense of that word, it 
was necessary to become a " Religious," or " Eeligieuse," 
in the narrow confined sense of this word implied in 
becoming a member of some community, twice-tied by 
vows, firstly by those undertaken at baptism, and secondly 
by the additional vows of poverty, obedience, celibacy, &c., 
taken on entering into some monastic, or conventual, or 
so-called "Eeligious" community. The influence of this 
teaching was most forcibly and painfully illustrated in the 
life of St. Elizabeth, who was an earnest admirer of St. 
Francis, and became a member of his third order of Fran- 
ciscans, which was created by him for the reception of 
persons in married life and ordinary occupations, and 
would be most intelligibly described in the present day as 
being a combined temperance and white-cross society. 

His rules for the conduct of those who joined this 
order are so striking, and give such a picture of the man 
himself, as to deserve a place in this "Picture of Mediaeval 
Europe in the thirteenth century." 

Rules. — All who join it are to pay their debts punctu- 
ally, and keep the ten commandments, to be temperate in 
everything, and moderate and simple in their clothing, 
and never to speak evil of their neighbours. To say their 

* Montalembert's Life of St. Eliedbeth of Hungary, ohap. z. 
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p™j». nigh, .ad Moming, and to =.j . .hori graoe .nd 
thanksgiving before and after meals, not to swear or use 
profane language, or coarse joking. To attend divine 
service on Sundays and Saints' days, and to receive the 
holy communion. To be just and true in all their deal- 
ings, and to love their families. To make their wills while 
they are able, and as soon as they have anything to leave- 
Husbands and wives are never to leave their homes or 
family duties, in order to enter into monasteries, &c., 
without the fullest mature consent on both sides, and they 
are not to be forbidden to return to domestic life if they 
feel it right to do so afterwards.* 

The man who could give such instructions as the rules 
of conduct for his disciples could have been no mere 
fanatic ; and when to this is added the influence of intense 
earnestness and burning zeal and eloquence, it becomes 
more easy to realise the success of his teaching, than when 
he is thought of only as the simple fanatical begging friar 
he is sometimes represented to have been. 

St. Clare db Sifpi (or Clair), the Founder op " The 

Poor Clares" in 1212. 

Another of the spiritual influences of the thirteenth 
century was St. Clare, or Clair, of Assisi, a young lady 
of noble birth, and one of the earliest disciples of St. 
Francis. She left home when only 18 years of age, and 
was adopted into the order, from which she was soon 
appointed to be the superior of a small house in the 
neighbourhood of the Church of St. Damian in Assisi, 
in which she was quickly joined by her younger sister 
Agnes and her mother, who had just become a widow. 
Many other noble ladies, also influenced by St. Francis's 

♦ Rbgle du Tiers-ordre s^oulair de St. Francois confirmee et modifi^e per 
Leon xiii, oh. ii, p. 24, 13th ed. Lyons, Belhomme et Briquet, 1894. 
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teaching, joined her and became the first community of 
" the poor Clares." They gained this name because they 
exaggerated (if we may so express it) all the ascetic 
teaching of St. Francis — they were almost abject in their 
poverty; they went barefooted habitually in the streets; 
wore only a single sackcloth garment, fastened by a cord 
round the waist ; lay upon the bare boards, or upon a few 
twigs for a mattress and a log for a pillow, except when in 
extreme sickness they were obliged to admit of a little 
chaff to lie upon. Their fastings were carried to an 
extreme of severity, and St. Clare herself adopted an 
undergarment of horse or hog's hair with the bristles 
cut short so as to be sharp and piercing. Almost absolute 
silence was the rule of the community, and continual 
devotions, with perpetual suffering and privation, were the 
conditions of life in the convents of the "poor Clares." 
Such was, however, the spirit of the times that the 
convents multiplied with rapidity throughout Italy and 
Germany, so that it is stated* that the number of convents 
amounted eventually to above 4,000. 

Such then in this thirteenth century was one concep- 
tion of holiness or of saintdom, and the method necessary 
for attaining it; and the conception was so far adopted by 
authority as a true one, that in 1255, two years after her 
death, Clare was canonized by Pope Alexander IV, and her 
memorial date in the Bomish calendar is still on the 12th 
August. 

St. Elizabeth came early under the influence of Glare's 
example, and it will be seen how strongly her life and 
actions were throughout affected by it. When this 
apparently wanton and purposeless self-torture, and ascetic 
mortification of life-long duration is presented to us, the 
question rises unbidden in the mind, What could have 

* Butler's Lives of the Saints. St. Clare. August 12. 

C 
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given origin to it ? And what purpose has it served in the 
spiritual or material evolution of the world, which we 
believe to have progressively gone on from generation to 
generation? And the answer appears to be that it was 
the result of high spiritual emotions against the low, 
debased condition of the period, and its protest, as an 
object-lesson (so to speak) against the selfish luxury, the 
cruelty, the barbarism, the immorality, and the spiritual 
deadness of the world around, thus depicted by St. 
Bernard in the previous century, and still existing in the 
period under review. " Churches without people, and the 
people without priests. Priests without respect, and 
Christians without church. Holy places denied to be holy, 
the sacraments no longer served, and holy days without 
solemnity." To which may be added bishops and high 
ecclesiastics better known as warriors than as spiritual 
leaders. Intestine warfare, famines and pestilences, and 
all the evils known to the historians of the period. 
Against this state of things arose the men and women who 
offered themselves and their lives in leading an apparently 
forlorn-hope against it ; and when their record is read in a 
reverential, and not in a cynical spirit, who shall say that 
they lived and sacrificed themselves in vain, and that 
we, in the present day, owe nothing to them and their 
examples — of " their spirit lusting (or striving) against the 
fiesh, in order that it might not do the things that it 
would " in the way of sensuality and wickedness. *H yap 

<roip^ eTidvi^el xoltol tov trvsvixoLTOS, to de wev[ji,0L x.utu t^j <rapx6^, 
TOLVTU de ayr/x»rai otWfjXois, Ivol jx^, a av SeAijre, tolvtu ttoi 

But the strain was too severe for human nature to 
bear, and " the flesh " ere long revolted against the 
unnatural spiritual strain, '^ in order that it might not do 
the things that it would" in the direction of extreme 
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asceticism and bodily mortifications; and even before 
the end of the century, abnost in the lifetime of St. 
Francis himself, his disciples had practically repudiated 
his asceticism and given way to indulgences of every 
description that their founder would have unsparingly 
condemned. 

Thb Development of Free Commercial Cities, and the 
Extension of Constitutional Government in Europe 
IN the Thirteenth Century. 

The development of free cities in the north of Italy, 
chiefly in Lombardy, and the power and importance which 
they soon acquired, were a very marked feature of this 
century. They were not by any means so numerous or so 
early developed in the central or southern (the German or 
Papal) portion as in the north, but the free cities of 
Germany itself had also risen to magnitude and impor- 
tance early in this century. The influence which they 
exercised upon Europe and the world, through the cities of 
the Hanseatic League and the northern ports of Italy, 
would be beyond the limits of the period now before us, 
but the history of the free chartered cities of our own 
country cannot be without interest to us as Englishmen, 
though they might not possibly exert much sensible influ- 
ence upon the world outside our own borders. 

During the thirteenth century no less than sixty 
charters were granted to cities or to merchant guilds 
within them during the reign of John, Henry III, and 
Edward I; and of these eleven were granted by John, 
thirteen by Henry IH, and fifteen by Edward I, and 
their area extended from Berwick-upon-Tweed and New- 
castle in the north to Portsmouth and Liskeard in the 
south; and from Ipswich and Yarmouth in the east to 
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Barnstable and Carnarvon in the west;* while twenty- 
one more were granted by the feudal lords of the cities, or 
by persons whose names have been lost. 

The extension of what we call constitutional govern- 
ment was much less rapid than that of free cities, though 
it has not been less enduring. In the thirteenth century, 
England acquired its constitution of king, lords and 
commons, from Henry III and Edward I, which has 
continued almost without break, but with gradual develop- 
ment to the present time. Hungary also at the same 
time was granted its constitution of king, nobles and 
diet — which contained commoners also, and is still in 
force after the lapse of six centuries. In France, in the 
previous century, Louis VI — le Gros — had inaugurated a 
new system by enfranchising his own serfs and making 
them free .men, and their cities chartered bodies; by 
which he created a new and a free burgher class, which 
greatly strengthened him against his feudal nobles ; and in 
the reign of Philippe Augustus, that king established a 
council of nobles to advise and assist him in the govern- 
ment ; but beyond this it can scarcely be said that France 
possessed a constitutional government until the Eevolution 
of 1830, when the last of the Bourbons was driven from 
the throne. To this short list, in the thirteenth century, 
the extent of constitutional government in Europe was 
limited for many centuries ; for it was not until 1580 that 
Holland possessed a constitutional government, and it can 
scarcely be said that any other European kingdom 
possessed one until the revolutionary year of 1848, which 
shook so many thrones, and gave origin to such forms 
and degrees of constitutional government as are now 
possessed by Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland, by 
Belgium and the French Eepublic, the German Empire 

* Inflv>enc6 and Development of English Guilds. Hibbert, pp. 25-27. 
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and Austria, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
Greece; while Servia, Bulgaria, and Boumelia are per- 
haps still of doubtful permanence, and Bussia and Turkey 
make no pretence to possessing one. So slow has been 
the progress of constitutionalism throughout Europe since 
the thirteenth century. 

Architecture in the thirteenth century. — This century 
was remarkable for the rapid spread, if not the origin of, 
the Pointed or so-called Gothic style of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. If there had been instances here and there of 
pointed arches previously, they had been so few as to have 
left no permanent impression; and it is stated that the 
Gothic church, with its tapering spire, at Marburg, in 
Hesse, was really the first Gothic church in Germany. 
This church was erected as a memorial to St. Elizabeth, 
who died there, and its cost was provided by the con- 
tributions of the thousands of pilgrims who flocked to her 
shrine for years after her death. Its walls still exhibit 
the frescoes in which are delineated many of the events of 
her life—her marriage with young Louis of Thuringia, 
and her piety in removing her coronet of jewels from her 
head when prostrate before the altar of Our Lord, who 
was crowned with thorns ; her deeds of charity towards 
the poor, and especially towards lepers ; her final parting 
with Louis on his departure for the Crusade from which 
he never returned ; her own figure lying on her death-bed; 
and lastly, a company of bishops disinterring her coffin 
from its former place of rest to be reinterred, with great 
ceremonial, at Marburg, the German emperor himself 
placing his own crown upon the head of the coffin. In 
addition to this church, the cathedrals of Cologne, of 
Strasburg, and of Friburg, of Chartres and of Bheims, of 
Amiens, of Beauvais, and of St. Gudule in Brussels, and 
also the front of Notre Dame in Paris, all date from this 
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century ; and in our own country the beautiful and unique 
cathedral of Salisbury, entirely; the choir of Ely; an 
important part of Westminster Abbey and a large portion 
of York Minster ; and also Chichester, Exeter, Hereford, 
Lincoln, Lichfield, and Wells, all date largely or almost 
entirely from this century, so prolific in these glorious 
buildings. 

Painters and Paintings embrace a subject upon which 
I am incompetent to express an opinion, except to remark 
upon the revolution wrought in the character of the 
paintings of the previous period by Cimabue and Giotto 
in the thirteenth century, and also to draw attention to 
the frequency at this date of frescoes on the inner walls of 
churches on the Continent compared with their rarity in 
our own country. This would appear to have an interest- 
ing relationship with one of the giants of the period — St. 
Francis, already described. It will be remembered that 
while St. Dominic chiefly inclined to the educated and 
aristocratic classes, St. Francis addressed himself chiefly 
to the poor and neglected; and his object was to spirit- 
ualize and elevate them by his earnest preaching, which 
involved the presence of large crowds of people, who could 
also be hearers without experiencing hindrance from 
the massive columns or rood-screens present in Gothic 
churches. His funds being also dependent upon alms, 
he encouraged large preaching rooms, but without internal 
obstructions, and with the walls simply lined by a coat of 
plaster. When, however, among his followers men arose 
having artistic powers, their religious zeal would prompt 
them not only to devote their talents to the glory of God 
by decorating His houses, but would also suggest to them, 
as subjects for delineation the incidents of Our Saviour's 
life, or striking circumstances in the lives of his apostles 
and followers — saints and martyrs, holy men and holy 
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women, which so often formed the themes of his ser- 
mons. Such as these are the frescoes often seen on the 
walls of Continental churches otherwise void of ornament, 
and such incidents in the life of St. Elizabeth are the 
subjects of the frescoes still remaining upon the walls 
of her church at Marburg. 

Such is the explanation that has been suggested, with 
no little probability of truth, for their presence in the 
Continental churches where his influence was predomi- 
nant, and their comparative absence in our own country, 
where he did not take any deep or extensive root. 

Poetry of the thirteenth century. — Dante. Of all the 
poets of the thirteenth century Dante stands facile prin- 
cepSf both for the character of his poems and their perma- 
nent influence upon the language of Italy, and upon 
popular religious belief so far as the teaching of the 
Western Christian Church extends. He, like his great 
predecessor Virgil, converted the vernacular speech of the 
day into a language — the modern Italian language — 
through the medium of his Divina Gomraediay as Virgil 
transformed the floating dialects of Bome into the Italian 
language by his iEneid. And as Virgil gave definite form, 
and in a sense reality, to the Elysian fields by taking 
iBneas through them, so did Dante first give a definite 
and permanent form to the corporeal nature and material 
character of the sufferings in Purgatory and Hell, which 
had previously been floating and undefined superstitious 
beliefs or myths. He converted them by his poem into 
the material flames and other forms of torture, which still 
keep their hold upon the popular mind, not only in the 
Old but in the New world, and not only where the teach- 
ings of Bome are accepted, but even where they are most 
strongly repudiated. It would be difficult to name a 
greater creator of popular beliefs, which are by many 
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persons held even at the present day to be of inspired 
origin, than this wonderful poet in this wonderful thir- 
teenth century. 

But the poetry of this century also brings us into 
intimate connection with the life of St. Elizabeth, for it 
announced her advent, even before she was born, as " a 
beautiful star rising in Hungary." 

The Troubadours of the period of the Crusades were the 
poets of love, romance, and war of the French, while the 
"Minnesingers" CMinne-Love-Germ-.J were the German 
poets of the same period, celebrating the same general 
class of themes. There was, however, a difference 
between them which furnishes a curious feature in any 
picture of the thirteenth century. The Minnesingers, in 
their early period, were all princes or nobles, and were 
intensely jealous of anyone of lower rank presuming to be 
a " Love-singer." At this date Herman, Landgrave of 
Thuringia, was a great patron of music and poetry, 
though not himself one of the band, and on one occasion, 
in 1206, he assembled the most noted among them, whose 
names and titles are all recorded, to meet at his Castle of 
Wartburg and compete for the prize of honour, and he 
called a simple burgess living in his city of Eisenach to be 
also one of the competitors. 

The nobles were indignant at such impudent assurance 
on the part of a simple burgess as to compete with them, 
and only yielded to Herman's insistance of his being 
allowed to try, on the somewhat unpleasant condition that 
the public executioner should be present with a rope, and 
should hang forthwith the man who should be pronounced 
to be the poorest poet among them. After all had tried, 
Herman declared he could not say who was the best or 
who the worst. So to settle the question definitely he 
gave the burgess a sum of money for his expenses and 
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a letter to Andrew II, King of Hungary, asking him to 
allow one of his subjects named Klingsohr, who was a 
renowned poet, astrologer and magician, and who, like our 
own Merlin could 

" Gall spirits from the vasty deep " 

to come to Wartburg, and act as judge in another contest 
which would take place in about a year. Klingsohr, 
however, could not decide any more than Herman who 
was the best or the worst, and so no one was hung ; but 
he told them all to be good friends in future. — ^And so per- 
haps they were ! Their poems and songs, which were upon 
every popular subject — love, war, religion, loyalty, the pre- 
sent and the future, were all collected in a book entitled. 
The Wartburgkriegy which was re-published in Stuttgart in 
1858, and is a monument of the Germanic literature of the 
thirteenth century, and a treasury of ancient and popular 
traditions. 

Before judging in the poetical contest, however, Kling- 
sohr did a little astrological business; for when he was 
asked to tell all the news from foreign, parts to the 
assembled nobles and citizens on his arrival at Eisenach, 
he studied the stars for the latest intelligence, and at 
length proclaimed that he had just seen a beautiful star 
rising in. Hungary, whose rays should penetrate through 
the world ; for that very night a daughter was born to the 
king in Hungary, and her name would be Elizabeth, 
and she would eventually marry the Landgrave's son, 
Louis, who was at that time a boy about seven years 
old. 

Herman and his wife Sophia entertained Klingsohr 
royally; and after making many enquiries about the power 
and riches, &c. of King Andrew, sent him back loaded 
with presents, which naturally caused him to give a good 
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report of Herman, and of Thuringia also, on his return 
home. 

As the result of Klingsohr's report and others, Herman 
sent an embassy' to Hungary, when Elizabeth was about 
four years dd, to propose a betrothal between her and his 
young son Louis, which was agreed to by King Andrew 
and his wife Gertrude ; and in accordance with the custom 
of the period, Elizabeth, though still such a mere child, 
was sent with her nurse Isentrude and other attendants to 
Thuringia, to be brought up by her future mother-in-law, 
the Landgravine Sophia, so as to be familiar with the 
thoughts, customs, and etiquette of the court in which she 
would eventually be called upon to reign when Herman 
might die. The embassy from Herman consisted of 
trusted and eminent nobles and others, among whom was 
especially Walter (or Gwalter) Count of Varila, who was a 
devoted and life-long friend, admirer and protector of 
Elizabeth from the days of her early trials to her death, 
and was also Louis' tutor in kingly, knightly, and all other 
duties pertaining to his future position. 

The embassy stq,rted with ttvo carriages which con- 
tained all they took with them to Hungary, but on their 
return they required no less than fifteen carriages to 
convey Elizabeth with her Ladies of Honour and attend- 
ants, and the innumerable costly gifts, and the future 
dowry which Andrew and his wife Gertrude sent with her ; 
Hungary being at that time the centre of luxuries, art 
fabrics, and riches of every kind from the East, and of 
gold and precious stones from the newly discovered mines 
in Hungary. Such riches as these for herself as a future 
bride, and the costly presents sent to Herman and his 
court by Andrew, caused Elizabeth to be received with 
rapturous applause, as such costly and beautiful works had 
never before been seen in Germany, and the formal 
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betrothal between the boy prince and the almost baby 
princess was celebrated with great rapture on the part 
of all. 

But sorrow began ere long to cloud the life of Eliza- 
beth. She is described as having possessed unusual 
beauty and grace of manner so as to charm all strangers, 
and form life-long friends of many of those about her; 
but she was, from natural temperament (encouraged by 
some painful but only half-known domestic sorrows even 
before she left Hungary) endowed with a deeply religious 
and devotional spirit ; and as the Landgravine Sophia and 
her court were not what would be described as "reli- 
gious," a want of mutual sympathy and an increasing 
separation of feeling sprang up as Elizabeth grew to 
young womanhood, and became more and more inclined to 
charitable and religious works rather than to spectacular 
or courtly entertainments. 

Elizabeth was very constant in her attendances upon 
the religious services in the chapel of the castle, and when 
there she always prostrated herself humbly before the 
cruciiGbs:, and removed her circlet of jewels from her fore- 
head ; for she could not bear to wear jewels upon her own 
head in the presence of her Lord who was crowned with 
thorns. Her principal interest also was in visiting and 
relieving the sick and destitute among the poor inhabitants 
of Eisenach, which lay at the foot of the rock upon which 
Wartburg castle was built, and in the misery and filth 
of their persons and dwellings she often collected com- 
panions that every district visitor among the poor will 
recognize as being more lively than agreeable. 

Sophia was now the mistress of Wartburg, Herman 
having died, and Louis being as yet too young to reign, 
and also being generally absent with the Emperor in the 
wars; she did not conceal her scorn and contempt for 
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Elizabeth for her absence of parade and show, and for her 
love of low companions, as Sophia termed it; and she 
encouraged the ladies of the court, and even the pages 
and court attendants, to insult Elizabeth on these grounds. 

Present — Sophia (Louis's Mother) ; Aones, Tier daughter ; Elizabeth, 

a/nd her old nurse Isentbude. 

Sophia. — ^Whatl you will not wear your coronet in the church? 
Because forsooth the crucifix within 
Is crowned with thorns. 
I hate this humble-minded pride. 
If God has made you noble, use your rank, 
If you but know how — ^you Landgravine I you mated 
With gentle Louis 1 My son shall die no monk — 
There's nothing noble in you but your blood. 
And that one almost doubts. Who art thou, child ? 
IsEN. — The daughter, please your highness, 

Of Andreas, Ki/ng of Hungary, yowr better, 
And your son's spouse, 

Sophia. — Ahl I forgot that truly. 

Come, Agnes, let's leave the gipsy* ladies 
To say their prayers, and set the saints the fashion. 

— Of. Scdnfa Tragedy, Act 1, Sc. iii. 

To such an extent was this carried, that it spread to 
Louis's vassals and nobles, and Walter of Yarila, Louis's 
tutor, at length enquired from him whether he intended to 
marry her, or to break his betrothal engagement and send 
Elizabeth back to Hungary with indignity, returnmg her 
dowry and the riches she had brought with her. Louis, 
who was a good-hearted youth, full of warlike activity and 
thoughtless, but deeply in love with Elizabeth, was shocked 
and indignant on hearing of the matter, and immediately 
on his return home from the Emperor, ordered that their 
marriage should take place with the utmost magnificence 
and rejoicing, in which Sophia and her court were obliged 

* Scoffing at Elizabeth as a gipsy because of her having come from Hun- 
gary. See p. 13. 
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outwardly to appear to participate ; and the marriage took 
place when Louis was but twenty and Elizabeth thirteen 
years old. 

But at this time the ascetic teaching of St. Francis was 
bearing its fruits in domestic life, as already alluded to; 
and Elizabeth was torn by doubts between her devoted love 
for her husband, and the celibacy which was being taught 
as the essential for holiness. As the result, she used, when 
Louis was at home, to remain by his side until he was 
asleep, and then leave her bed quietly and call her maidens 
to flog her back and shoulders, and then lie on the bare 
floor until Louis, beginning to arouse, she slipped quietly 
back, and by the sweetness of her smiles and the charm of 
her demeanour pacified his displeasure at such self-morti- 
fication and inflictions ; and he eventually yielded to her 
entreaties to be allowed to enter the third order of St. 
Francis, viz. : that for married and domestic life above des- 
cribed — in which she had as her confessor Father Eodinger, 
who appears to have been a wise, and kindly-hearted guide 
for a young couple of their age and social surroundings. 

When seventeen years old she was, however, brought 
under the influence of another confessor who succeeded 
him, and whose conception of what was requisite for 
sanctity and perfection affected her whole future life. This 
confessor was Conrad, a friar of Marburg, who had been 
appointed by Innocent III as commissary of the Inquisition 
in Germany for the suppression of heresy there, and he 
was also charged to preach the Crusades, in both of which 
capacities Elizabeth's life was affected by him. He was 
a highly learned and religious man, devoted to rigid 
asceticism, and a member of the mendicant order of clergy, 
an extremely eloquent preacher, and a man who inspired 
either fear or love in the minds of all who were brought 
into contact with him. His conception of the requisite for 
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sanctity was that of unlimited asceticism and personal 
suffering ; and having embraced the idea, almost from the 
first apparently, of becoming Elizabeth's "trainer" for 
future saintdom, he stopped at nothing to accomplish 
his object; and even brutally struck her when she dis- 
pleased him, and had her lady attendants corporally 
flogged when they also stood in his way. The cruelty of 
his crusade against alleged heretics, sparing neither age, 
sex, nor rank, brought upon him at last the censure, not 
the approval, of Pope Gregory IX, and his . end was 
that of being waylaid and assassinated on his return to 
Marburg by the friends of those, both gentle and simple, 
male and female, whom he had burnt alive or otherwise 
put to death for alleged heresy. 

After her marriage, a famine arose in Germany, 
and Elizabeth determined to do what lay in her power 
to relieve the distress among the people in their own 
city of Eisenach, which lay just beneath the castle ; and 
in order the better to appreciate their sufferings she went 
constantly among them hungry, barefooted, and poorly 
clothed, nursing the sick, as well as feeding the hungry. 
In order more closely to associate herself and her people, 
she very frequently stood godmother for the children at 
their baptism ; and as the castle was the place in which . 
she frequently distributed the relief, and its chapel (which 
was the only place for divine service), was on the summit 
of a steep and fatiguing ascent, she built a small chapel at 
the foot of the rock to save the old and infirm from the 
labour, and there also distributed her alms. But of all the 
sick the lepers most excited her compassionate care, and 
while their loathsome disease and filthy condition repelled 
every one else from tending them, she herself habitually 
washed and cleansed their sores, and did what in her lay 
to alleviate their sufferings. 
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Miracles wrought by Elizabeth. 

A picture of mediaeval Europe without any allusion to 
miracles wrought by the saints would be a most defective 
one, and the above reference to her care of the lepers fur- 
nishes an appropriate opportunity for recording one or two 
of those which occupy so large a portion in the accepted 
lives of St. Elizabeth. There was one leper whose disease 
was so exceptionally loathsome that no one would go near 
him, nor would any one give him shelter, until Elizabeth 
in her extremity brought him into the castle, and laid him 
in one of her own apartments. Louis at the time was 
absent at the wars, and on his return home he was met by 
some of his nobles, discontented with Elizabeth's charities, 
who hinted at a scandal, and so far prejudiced his mind, 
that at their instigation he hurried without previous warn- 
ing into the chamber, and pulled down the bed coverings 
to discover the scandal. But, to the surprise and confusion 
of all, they found the bed occupied by the sleeping Christ, 
with a crown of glory, who had assumed the disguise of 
this leper to test her love for himself— even in the form of 
the lowest conceivable suffering humanity. This mira- 
culous story is the subject of one of the frescoes on the 
walls of her memorial church ; and another miracle, but of 
a much brighter character, furnishes the subject of 
another of the frescoes. 

Elizabeth had been out on one of her errands of mercy, 
and had emptied her basket of all its provisions, when 
another case of urgent need met her and seemed to call for 
immediate relief. Her basket was empty, and every jewel 
she possessed was pawned or sold to buy food, but she had 
on an outer cloak of a valuable character. This she 
immediately parted with to procure the needed supply ; 
and returning to the castle met Louis, who informed her 
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that the Emperor had just arrived, and a feast must be 
prepared for him at which she must appear in such bright- 
ness of apparel as would befit the occasion. But he was 
appalled when he noticed her condition, and began to 
upbraid her gently for her scanty garments. She excused 
herself as best she could; and as he said she must cer- 
tainly be present at the feast or it would bring disgrace 
upon him, she replied, " Well, dearest, I must come in, 
and you shall see that I will be so bright and pleasant 
that nobody will ever think what I have on, so don't be 
vexed, dearest.'* On going to her chamber to see what she 
might be able to find, an angel was there with the richest 
and most beautiful costume that had ever been seen in 
Thuringia, and the most brilliant and costly jewels for her 
adornment, with the salutation, that her Lord had seen 
her love for his poor brethren and sisters, and had sent 
this token of his approbation. And the fresco exhibits the 
angel presenting them to the astonished and delighted 
princess. 

The following references to the Sainfs Tragedy, 
recording the words of Elizabeth's own biographers, pour- 
tray her character and that of her times more vividly than 
any description of which I am capable. — The Sainfs 
Tragedy f by C. Kingsley, Act 2, Sc. iv, v, vii ; and Act 8, 
Sc. i, ii. 

After about six years of married life, Conrad induced 
Louis to take the cross — the badge for joining the Crusade 
then preparing — but Louis did not dare to tell Elizabeth, 
as her health at the time made him fear any shock. She, 
however, learnt it by accident, and felt — while Conrad 
upbraided her for unwillingness to be a Crusader's wife — 
that the future for her was to be a Crusader's widow; as 
she had a presentiment that he would never return alive, 
which proved to be only too true, for he died of fever 
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before reaching the Holy Land. Her grief at parting with 
him is touchingly described by her biographers, and 
sorrow rapidly followed upon sorrow ; for no sooner was 
he dead than his brother Henry usurped his dominions, in 
despite of Louis's son, and issued orders to every vassal 
and dependent, of whatever rank, not to admit her under 
their roof or to give her food or shelter. She was forcibly 
turned out of the castle into the streets, and in proof of 
the cowardly ingratitude even of the monks whose monas- 
tery she had founded and supported, she was refused 
admission by them, and could only obtain shelter at last 
for the night in the pigstye of an inn of the lowest 
character, frequented only by outcasts and ruffians. The 
following day, one of the barons, Count Hugo, one of the 
most brutal of the nobles, who had always scorned and 
opposed her, told her to come to his castle ; not because of 
any regard he had for her, but to show Henry that he was 
indifferent to his orders, and would be master in his own 
domains. Here, however, she was treated with such 
indignity and insults that she left it the next day, and 
with her children, and Isentrude and Guta, her two 
inseparable companions and friends, she took shelter for 
some days in the corner of a ruined building in the 
neighbourhood of the town, until at length she sorrowfully 
consented to her children being placed in convents or 
other educational houses, and she herself went to live for a 
time, at any rate, with her maternal aunt, the abbess of 
Kitzingen. Here she remained for a short time, until her 
uncle, the Bishop of Bamburg, one of the old warrior 
bishops of the period, and a "mighty man of valour," 
desired her to come to Bamburg, where he assigned her a 
fitting abode and retinue of servants until he could per- 
suade her to contract a second marriage with some noble 
personage strong enough to uphold her rights and recover 
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her (Jomains, the Emperor Frederick II being one of the 
candidates for her hand. She was, however, immovable 
in her determination to remain single, and in the mean- 
time the indignation of Louis's old vassals had risen to 
such a height against the usurper Henry, that they had 
compelled him to restore all that fairly belonged to her, 
and to bind himself to give up the remainder of Louis's 
possessions to his son Herman, as soon as he should 
attain the requisite age for feudal service. 

It was while with her uncle that Elizabeth came to the 
decision to devote her property to sacred purposes, and 
herself to perpetual poverty ; and that those incidents of 
renunciation occurred which Calderon took for the subject 
of his celebrated painting — " The Eenunciation of St. 
Elizabeth " — whichexcited such angry discussion as even 
to be the subject of a question in the House of Lords at 
the time of the Chantrey trustees purchasing it. 

" Omnino se exuit et nudavit " * is the manner in 
which, in Latliiy her biographer, Dietrich, the monk, des- 
cribes her "renunciation of her own will, her parents, 
children, and relations," and she was about to add her 
property also, when Conrad interrupted her, and forbade 
her to renounce that, for it belonged to the church and to 

* The Latin word " nudavit " can mean in English what is conunonly 
understood by " naked," but when so used by Livy, he adds " corpus," which 
defines what he is referring to. But it has much wider meanings also, viz., 
to "unsheath" a sword; to "unroof" a house; to "leave destitute or 
defenceless"; to "deprive" of their rank; to "spoil, plunder"; to "lay 
open or disclose " (see Eiddle's Latin Dictionary). The artist had translated 
the word according to his artistic conception of the event ; but it would be 
impossible for such a scene to have occurred at any period of Christian his- 
tory, in a Christian Church, in the presence of Christian men, and above all 
at a time when the celibate teaching of St. Francis and St. Clare was so 
influential. No hi8t(yriany whether Catholic or Protestant, could put such an 
interpretation upon the word under the circumstances, and, without passing 
any judgment upon the painting as a conception and work of art, it is not to 
be wondered at that it excited such indignation in the Catholic com- 
munion. 
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the creditors of her husband, so far as he might have left 
liabilities. 

From this time her martyrdom steadily progressed. 
Her daughters were placed in convents, and her son in 
training for his future sphere in life as a great feudal 
noble ; and to wean her still more from the world Conrad 
dismissed her loving friends, Isentrude and Guta, and all 
to. whom she was personally attached, who were reduced to 
great poverty and suffering in consequence. She lived in 
a wretched hut, roofed only by wattles and turf. When 
she begged and entreated still to be allowed to dispense 
some charities from the sale of the work of her own hands, 

"For it was the only pleasure left to her in life," 

Conrad forbade it, 

** For that very cause thou must forego it ; 
And so be perfect. She who lives in pleasure 
Is dead while yet she lives.'* 

Her end now .approached. She was too feeble to rise 
from her straw bed, and Conrad placed over her two ill- 
conditioned old women from the lowest social grade to 
watch her words and actions and report them to him, and 
finding that she still did some kindly offices for others, he 
himself confessed, "for this I severely chastised her, for 
which may the Lord forgive me." * 

As her end drew near she began, under Conrad's fre- 
quent allusions to saintdom, to picture the scenes she had 
seen and had heard of as to the treatment of others 
reputed to be holy men or women, and earnestly in- 
treated — 

• Conrad himself — quoted by the Rev. Sydney F. Smith, a Romish priest, 
in The Monthf Jnly, 1891, p. 838, in an article in defence of Conrad. — 
(Liverpool Free Library ) 
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*'OhI master, master, 
You will not let the mob, when I lie dead, 
Make me a show, paw over all my limbs. 
Pull out my hair, pluck off my finger nails. 
Wear scraps of me for charms and amulets. 
As they have done to others. Promise I 
Swear to me I I demand it." * 
CoNBAD. — "No man lights 

A candle to be hid beneath a bushel. 
Thy virtues are the Church's dower. Endure 
All which the edification of the faithful 
Makes needful to be published.'* 
Elizabeth. — "Oh I my Godl 

I have stripped myself of all. But so be it. 

I have no more to give thee. Here! 

Where cure you^ children ! A las, I had forgotten. 

Now I must sleep, for ere the sun shall rise 

I must be gone upon a long, long journey. 

To him I love. 

Let me sleep. . . . 

You will not need to wake me, so, — good-night." 

And she went to her long rest. 



Note. — If the foregoing picture should arouse the 
interest of the reader for a more detailed life of St. Eliza- 
beth, the choice will practically be almost limited to 
Montalembert's Life of St. Elizabeth^ and The Saint's 
Tragedy, by Kingsley. The first, to non-Catholic readers, 
conveys an impression of legend and unreality, which 
greatly detracts from its interest and weight, and few 
would probably read it through. The second is one of the 
most vivid and life-like pictures of the times, and of her- 

• " Many," says Dietrich, her monkish biographer, " sublime in the valour 
of their faith, tore off the hair of her head and the nails of her fingers, even 
the tips of her ears, et mammillareum papillas, when her dead body was laid 
out for view of the faithful previous to her burial." 
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self and her surroundings that can be weU imagined. 
I have endeavoured, with all the care in my power, to 
verify its general character, and even the words that are 
put into the various speakers' mouths, and the more 
jealously I have examined it, the more impressed I am 
with its wonderful truthfulness. There is one scene 
relating to Sophia, in Act iii, scene 1, for which I can find 
no authority, and there are one or two soliloquies put into 
Conrad's mouth, for which it is of course impossible to 
find the authority except in Kingsley's own conception of 
Conrad's character. " In Conrad's case," he says (Intro- 
duction), " I have fancied that I discover a noble nature 
warped and blinded," and this has led him to put into the 
soliloquies sentiments of gentleness and doubt, as coming 
from Conrad's heart of hearts, which were at variance 
with his outward actions. I can only say that I have not 
been able to confirm the mercifulness, or the doubts, from 
other sources, and the reader must judge for himself if 
Kingsley has accurately interpreted the inner soul of one 
of the most prominent actors in that remarkable century 
which has passed under review in this " Historical Picture 
of the Thirteenth Century in Europe, illustrated by the 
life and surroundings of St. Elizabeth." 
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AN OPTIMIST ON DEMOCEACY. 
By Sib EDWAED EUSSELL. 

Few things are more gratifying than the realisation of 
well-founded hopes. When University College was founded 
among us, with endowed chairs for men of learning, it was 
desired that this considerable addition to the intellectual 
strength of the community might lead to a general dif- 
fusion of the results of special thought and study, and, 
still more distinctly and positively, to an extended occupa- 
tion of average minds with themes of more than average 
importance. The book on which I have undertaken to 
oflfer some respectful observations fulfils this desire. 

Some will be disposed to attach importance to the 
independence which is secured to professors by the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed. This, probably, is 
more a matter of temperament than many people think. 
There are men who would seek popularity and practise 
complaisance with no interest to serve ; and there are 
others who would express the very bottom thoughts of 
their minds at the risk of every interest most dear to 
them. At all events, however, we are delighted to recog- 
nise out-spokenness, and to value it ; especially when it is 
much more than the mere honesty of courage — when it 
expresses the careful and thorough conclusions of a 
competent and well furnished mind. 

There may be those who think that very little courage 
is needed in these days to defend and applaud and cherish 
good hope of Democracy. That depends, however, upon 
whether you are addressing public meetings or private 
dinner parties. The wealthy and educated class with 
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which Professor MacCiinn has most to do is rather 
resigned to our mode of government than pleased with it. 
Many members of that class must have observed with 
astonishment, and been led to new reflections by, his 
abounding confidence in the results of popular rule. But 
I am persuaded that Professor MacGunn is a man of that 
true mettle which is not conscious of any especial bravery 
in expressing convictions, though he is also a man whose 
enthusiasm of expression is all the greater when the con- 
victions he expresses are of a tenor favourable to the 
characters of his fellow-men and to the prospects of the 
race. Although he lives among us a philosopher, I believe 
I do not misrepresent him when I surmise that he values 
convictions more than theories, and that he would be glad 
to give satisfaction to those who tread with surest step 
the border-land between theory and practice. The best 
theories in politics are those which best incorporate in 
practice certain dictates of common sense. For these 
there is no authority. The pronouncements either in their 
favour or against them, quoted from great authorities, are 
uniformly no better ad hoc than obiter dicta. Such con- 
siderations, incorporating dictates of common sense, can 
only be pressed upon the judgment of mankind as occa- 
sions occur. They are found governing and animating 
the drift of progress, or, to avoid begging the question, 
let me say the drift of change. And if change is found 
to be progress then these considerations stand justified 
by experience. Mr. MacCunn's doctrines are not all of 
this simple nature, and I think him too prone to invent 
and to cite super-subtle reasons or principles. This is 
one of my friendly quarrels with him. But I find in 
his book a new and welcome kind of support for that faith 
in the balance of advantages in a Democratic form of 
government which is my strongest political opinion. 
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The books which have lately offered to do our thinking 
for us are of a very different type from books of similar 
pretensions in other days. We are in a popular age, and 
even our professors' books are popular. This is not an 
unmixed advantage. What they win in being admired 
and enjoyed they are apt to lose in sympathy and exact- 
ness, so that I really believe they are often not understood 
except in a few main propositions, often very inadequately 
and ambiguously supported. I venture upon the assertion 
that the ratiocination of Pearson's Natural Life and 
Character and of Kidd's Social Evolution is extremely poor, 
loose, perfunctory, and confused. I have some reason to 
think, though I do not assert it, that Marshall's Economics 
is open in some degree to similar censure. Books of 
which this is true cannot rightly claim the place of 
authority which they have obtained in some minds. They 
are stimulants rather than food. They may instigate 
readers to think actively, but they will deprave those 
whom they induce to think as their .authors think and to 
define as their authors define. Old authors were not too 
systematic ; but they systematised on too narrow and too 
confident inductions and on assumptions as of universal 
fact for which there was no basis in the total of existing 
phenomena. We need in our modern writers system quite 
as positive, method quite as regular, as in Adam Smith, 
Bentham, and McCulloch, dealing with and deploying a 
much larger and freer range of knowledge. 

Whether to any extent Professor MacCunn comes 
under the incidence of these remarks will appear in the 
sequel. I am aware that he does not present his Ethics of 
Citizenship as a systematic work. It is open to me, how- 
ever, to submit that it might have been more systematic 
than it is, and that, especially in the use of authorities, 
it is desirable to distinguish between citations which are 
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illastrative and citations which are more or less intended 
to impose conclusions. 

Theoretical politics, except when they are absurd, can 
never be much more than a few simple working hypo- 
theses. And it is curious how fairly well different and 
even contradictory hypotheses work. For instance, you 
may adopt the hypothesis of the wise despot. How to get 
your wise despot ? Human nature is erring and peccable. 
You cannot be sure of your wise despot. But the working 
hypothesis does not run against a stone wall of this kind. 
It dodges it. It contents itself with asserting that no 
other hypothesis has such few or such slight difficulties. 
Then it suggests that the obvious interest of a despot is to 
be as wise as he can ; that by heredity and by training he 
is apt to become considerably wise. There is much force 
in these allegations, and there has been a good deal of 
wise despotism in history to support them. Any one who 
supposes that all the arguments are in favour of any one 
working hypothesis of government makes a great mistake. 
Far better to recognise how many arguments there are 
in favour of each, and to cultivate the very necessary 
power of balancing between the respective demonstrations. 
There are signs which suggest that much political com- 
petition in the future will be of this exact and weighing 
character. Each side, in many a controversy, will be 
' fully persuaded that the balance is a heavy one in its 
favour, but neither will be so disposed, as political 
disputants and competitors have been in the past, to claim 
that the odds of reasoning in its favour are "all the 
world to a China orange." The issues will be decided 
in succession by the trend of public opinion; and 
one excellent result of this reasoned competition will be 
that where rival parties or schools have besetting faults 
they will strive to emulate or get credit for the con- 
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trasted virtues which are deemed characteristic of their 
opponents. 

Unless we are on the eve of a great reaction, such 
struggles will be conducted under the forms of Democracy, 
and Professor MacGunn's object is to reassure us as to the 
satisfactoriness of Democracy as an acting principle or 
method. 

He begins by vindicating it, not on grounds of human 
equality, which he believes to be irrational, but by a 
doctrine that all men have worth, which he believes to be 
the only valid equality — and which he holds (and this is 
an ingenious seeming paradox) to be especially manifest 
in the presence of superiority. I am not impressed by 
this doctrine of the claims of worth to citizenship, because 
I do not think it either necessary or sufficiently scientific. 
Professor MacCunn gives many pleasant illustrations of 
the acknowledgment of human worth, and pronounces it 
the act of a Philistine or a snob to think men inferior 
because they have unlettered minds, or scant house-room, 
or shabby coats, or awkward manners. I am afraid many 
such men are inferior, and may as well be thought so. 
Nor is their claim to respect absolute, except in reference 
to the potentialities that are in them. Is there any need, 
m seeking a definition of citizen's rights, to go behind the 
doctrine that it is not desirable for men to be below a 
reasonable standard of liberty, security, protection against 
disease, and elevation above ignorance, and that the 
institutions of the State should afford to every man these 
advantages? I believe this thoroughly, whether I am a 
Democrat or not, and the somewhat sentimental idea of 
the worth of a man, as man, does not help me either to 
believe it more firmly, or to believe more firmly that 
Democracy will best produce the desired efficiency of civil 
government. And least of all can I imagine that a vague 
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and transcendental doctrine, such as the worth of man, 
would ever convince anyone, not otherwise convinced, of 
the right of any individual man to the benefits of good 
rule. Here, I submit, we have an instance of the 
tendency of the new style of philosophical writers to 
advance as pleas for what scarcely needs justifying, argu- 
ments that do not rise in validity above the " thoughts " 
of a Methodistical sermon. Mr. MacGunn has a good 
definition of a civil right as a certain minimum of oppor- 
tunity, but I am readier to believe in this right, on the 
face of it, than as a resultant of the worth of a man and 
the respect that is due to him. A certain minimum of 
social opportunity comes as near a natural right as 
anything conceivable, and is much more obvious to me 
than the individual worth of every man, upon which 
Professor MacGunn founds it. 

Equally sentimental is the extension of his argument 
from worth to the endowment of each man with political 
privileges. I am well assured that this endowment with 
political privileges is good because it makes the man 
worthier, because it enables him to contribute more to the 
common stock of happiness in the State, and because no 
other assignment of political power is so good a guarantee 
for good government or renders mistakes so little hurtful ; 
but the demonstration is not a whit strengthened to my 
mind by the statement that unless I give my fellow man 
political functions, I cannot '* respect him for the moral 
worth that is in him." There is a qiiasi religious tone 
about this statement which may render it quickening 
to some persons in some moods, but the drier and more 
solid argimients are better. Mr. MacGunn embraces the 
subjective part of the matter admirably when he says 
"Give us votes, not because we fail to value those 
opportunities in our private lives which are secured to 
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US by our equality in the eye of the law, but in order 
that we may make men of ourselves" — though that is 
not a scientific expression — "in that larger scene that 
lies open to the life of active citizenship." This claim 
is so self-evidently indefeasible that the moment you 
begin to found it on mystical grounds you run a xisk of 
lessening its inherent force. 

As to equality of worth and wealth and happiness, 
Professor MacGunn has an easy task to show that it 
cannot be attained. He is in a dead-lock, however, as to 
whether anything ought to be done, and what, to promote 
equality of means. On this head all speculations have as 
yet been unfruitful, though some men speak and write 
nothings about it as if all would be well if they were 
listened to. Professor MacCunn finds poverty and his 
favourite worth bad bed-fellows. He agrees that "We can 
hardly hear too much of the redistribution of wealth so 
long as it can be made out that worth is by remediable 
poverty denied its sphere," another unscientific expression. 
But he does not tell us how poverty is to be remedied. 
There is a wonderful sanguineness in his " That done, the 
pursuit of a greater equalisation would but doubtfully be 
worth the immense task of social and industrial exertion 
which it would certainly entail." 

Very heartily do I sympathise with Professor Mac- 
Gunn's protest against the late Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen's prophesy that the growth of liberty and equality 
would chiefly make for the protection of each man's 
individual interest. Yet there is something to fear in that 
direction. And that something is human nature. Now 
human nature is a great corrector of wrong, but itself 
needs greatly correcting. It rises against grievances. It 
seeks fair opportunities. In doing so it infuses into other 
human nature sympathy, compassion, and active justice. 
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and transcendental doctrine, such as the worth of man, 
would ever convince anyone, not otherwise convinced, of 
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anything conceivable, and is much more obvious to me 
than the individual worth of every man, upon which 
Professor MacCunn founds it. 

Equally sentimental is the extension of his argument 
from worth to the endowment of each man with political 
privileges. I am well assured that this endowment with 
political privileges is good because it makes the man 
worthier, because it enables him to contribute more to the 
common stock of happiness in the State, and because no 
other assignment of political power is so good a guarantee 
for good government or renders mistakes so little hurtful ; 
but the demonstration is not a whit strengthened to my 
mind by the statement that unless I give my fellow man 
political functions, I cannot "respect him for the moral 
worth that is in him." There is a qimsi religious tone 
about this statement which may render it quickening 
to some persons in some moods, but the drier and more 
solid arguments are better. Mr. MacGunn embraces the 
subjective part of the matter admirably when he says 
"Give us votes, not because we fail to value those 
opportunities in our private lives which are secured to 
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This has to be answered before it is worth while to con- 
sider seriously whether the Democracy can be guaranteed 
against disastrous error. The ideal, as Professor Mac- 
Gunn sees and says, is the representation of the true 
interests of the majority — one might say of the whole — by 
count of heads. If you ask how you are to make sure that 
the seeming interests will be the true interests, the answer 
is that you cannot make sure. You must carry into 
political method the philosophy of Bishop Butler. Pro- 
bability is the law of life, and it is much more probable 
that the interest of all will be studied under Democracy 
than under Despotism or Oligarchy. One must aim also 
at that larger view, which can only come into vogue 
slowly, that the only true interest of each is duty to all ; 
and that should come more quickly under the rule of all 
than under the rule of one or of a few. 

Professor MacCunn dwells on the aristocratic dye of 
John Stuart Mill's Eadicalism. In the ordinary sense it 
was not an aristocratic dye. In the sense of wishing to 
give correcting potency to the opinions of the best in the 
community, MilPs Badicalism, in one or two of his small 
books, was aristocratic enough. But this dye disappeared 
when Mill emerged from the India Ofl&ce, where his 
brilliant and humane intellect had been occupied for a 
life-time in modifying, by oJB&cial correspondence, the 
action and policy of our wisely conducted despotic empire 
in the east. He came into home public life. It cannot be 
alleged that he suppressed his aristocratic opinions to 
secure popular support, for it is in evidence that he 
uncompromisingly, and even brusquely, sacrificed popular 
support by avowing unpopular opinions. But when he 
found the landed aristocracy of Great Britain and Ireland 
80 much less wise, both in home and in distant affairs, 
than the trained and lettered officials of Calcutta and 
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Thus has the corporate action of the British State 
repeatedly been informed by high political virtue. But 
the human nature which is kindled to help and to do 
justice is far nobler than the human nature which 
clamours to be relieved. And if our political system, 
instead of growing into humanity as it did for some years 
of late, were to split oflf into contending sections, either of 
race, or class, or occupation, each greedy for prior 
advantage, and none taking an architectonic view of the 
building up of the general well being, the growth of liberty 
and equality would come to a sorry end. This seems to 
be one of the chief perils before us. I see no reason to 
apprehend the decay of the family, or of friendship, as 
Professor MacCunn does; nor do I think that the existence 
of a latent moral spirit, even in the most debased, will ever 
long be ignored by citizens of any class who are themselves 
actively moral: but I do fear that class-claims and 
national jealousies may weaken the wholesome solidarity 
and the ordered movement of that truest fraternity, the 
co-operation for philanthropic ends of the various members 
of a great political connection. If this were to happen, 
progress would be interrupted, and the most we could say 
for Democracy would be that it was less hindered in well 
doing by its selfish rivalries than Despotism or Oligarchy 
would be by its selfish apathy. 

A very interesting and useful chapter is that in which 
Professor MacCunn defends the rule of the majority in 
politics. He attaches more importance than I do to the 
objectors. These have been put out of court by events; 
and Professor MacCunn does not ask them sharply enough 
what they would propose to substitute for the rule of the 
majority, and why, and what example of rule they can 
show under which the mistakes have been so few or so 
retrievable, or the disasters so slight as under Democracy. 
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This has to be answered before it is worth while to con- 
sider seriously whether the Democracy can be guaranteed 
against disastrous error. The ideal, as Professor Mac- 
Ounn sees and says, is the representation of the true 
interests of the majority — one might say of the whole — by 
count of heads. If you ask how you are to make sure that 
the seeming interests will be the true interests, the answer 
is that you cannot make sure. You must carry into 
political method the philosophy of Bishop Butler. Pro- 
bability is the law of life, and it is much more probable 
that the interest of all will be studied under Democracy 
than under Despotism or Oligarchy. One must aim also 
at that larger view, which can only come into vogue 
slowly, that the only true interest of each is duty to all ; 
and that should come more quickly under the rule of all 
than under the rule of one or of a few. 

Professor MacCunn dwells on the aristocratic dye of 
John Stuart Mill's Eadicalism. In the ordinary sense it 
was not an aristocratic dye. In the sense of wishing to 
give correcting potency to the opinions of the best in the 
community. Mill's Badicalism, in one or two of his small 
books, was aristocratic enough. But this dye disappeared 
when Mill emerged from the India Ofl&ce, where his 
brilliant and humane intellect had been occupied for a 
life-time in modifying, by oJB&cial correspondence, the 
action and policy of our wisely conducted despotic empire 
in the east. He came into home public life. It cannot be 
alleged that he suppressed his aristocratic opinions to 
secure popular support, for it is in evidence that he 
uncompromisingly, and even brusquely, sacrificed popular 
support by avowing unpopular opinions. But when he 
found the landed aristocracy of Great Britain and Ireland 
80 much less wise, both in home and in distant affairs, 
than the trained and lettered officials of Calcutta and 
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Leadenhall Street, he silently abandoned his safeguards, 
only once, I think, taking the trouble to say why ; and the 
best answer to his fussy and timid putting forward of 
class-wisdom in certain of his previous writings is to be 
found in the absolutely unqualified democratic line which 
he took as a practical man in Parliament. I have always 
thought that this remarkable volte-face of a philosopher so 
keen, so calm, so logical, and so supremely superior to all 
temptation to pander to the multitude, was the greatest 
support to democratic optimism that ever came in a form 
of authority. 

Mr. MacCunn tells a great part of the truth when he 
says that " there is every reason to think that the average 
man possesses faculties and qualities on the whole ade- 
quate to the decisions which, as a citizen, he has to face." 
Thucydides said much the same. And, of course, Pro- 
fessor MacCunn makes clear his further persuasion that 
the practice of citizenship and instruction in citizenship 
will continuously and indefinitely increase the efficiency of 
these faculties and qualities. Mere delegacy is, doubtless, 
to be dreaded, but will be less and less dreadful if the 
constituencies become more and more possessed of the 
conception of that duty of each to all which, far more 
truly than fidelity of local representation, is the essence 
of a sound democratic conscience. 

Professor MacCunn points out with sanguine emphasis 
how natural it should be for the most ordinary electors to 
appreciate the great permanent elements of well-being. 
It may do us good, here and now, to recognise his enu- 
meration of " security for person, property and reputation, 
freedom of speech and of action, sanitary conditions of 
life, good and cheap education, religious toleration, light 
and fair taxes, good times in industry and commerce, 
efficient administration, decency of life in all ranks and 
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classes, national defence and honour, jast rule of depen- 
dencies." It is a large education even to think of such 
things. Professor MacCunn goes on to say that " it is of 
the very rudiments of citizenship that an elector who is fit 
for his vote should be able to say, not only that he knows 
of such ends, as a man might know them who had read 
about them in text books, but that by experience of life he 
has come to believe that they are things worth living for." 
I should venture to express this differently. As things 
are we cannot expect from individual voters a very 
intelligent or vital faith in the good aims here set out. 
Citizens are perfectible, but they need a great deal of 
perfecting. I rather depend on my conviction that with- 
out the perfecting of citizens you cannot have a perfect 
state, and that the nearest approach to perfect citizenship 
will be made by democratic practice. For instance, the 
imperfect citizen is likely enough to show his estimation of 
reputation by giving, in the jury-box, a verdict which 
protects some scoundrel from exposure by a righteous 
press. His appreciation of sanitary conditions of life is 
often shown by resistance to sanitary rates and evasion in 
his own household of registration and disinfection. His 
definition of good education is likely enough to be taken 
from the first cheese-paring, uneducational, religiose zealot 
who proposes to get a seat on the School Board. 
"Decency of life in all ranks and classes" he may possibly 
pursue by a ridiculous ostracism of a great range of the 
loveliest art. "Good times in industry and commerce" he 
may try for by crying " Common sense at last," when he 
thinks that his favourite statesman. Lord Salisbury, is 
about to propose a return to protection, though, of course, 
Lord Salisbury himself is much too well perfected a 
citizen to do anything of the kind. A man cannot see 
much with a halfpenny stuck in each eye, and this is the 

E 
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condition in which imperfect citizens too often look at 
public affairs. 

A Conservative might be inclined to say to Professor 
MaoCunn that there is nothing in his list of things that 
should be obvious to a good citizen that yields any 
presumption that the citizen is sure to be a good enough 
citizen to avoid the disastrous errors of Church Disestab- 
lishment, Secular Education, the repression of annexation 
to our empire abroad, and the ruining of rich and poor 
alike by undue demands of pay and leisure and differen- 
tiated taxation. I agree. There is no guarding against 
anything under democracy — or under any other form of 
government. When all is said and done, you must trust. 
You must be satisfied by your own examination of facts 
and probabilites whether you think it will be more 
disastrous to trust the many, a few, or one. 

Professor MacCunn has no doubt, and I have no doubt, 
though he attaches more importance to the already 
available competency of the people — which I admit to be 
great — and I attach more importance to the increased 
competency that will come of oratorical and other instruc- 
tion, and by the practice of political functions under the 
play of that best political light which a free system is 
found in experience to generate. 

He gives a fine bold answer to those who would take 
the verdict of culture and knowledge as against the convic- 
tions of the majority: "This," says he, "raises a false 
issue. The question is not one merely of intelligence and 
information. To think it so, is glaringly to fail to see the 
depth of the distinction between the nature of a political 
judgment and a scientific one. The latter is framed in a 
region which is, by the very conditions of theoretical 
inquiry, remote from interests and passions; the former 
must, like all our practical decisions, be framed in the 
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very atmosphere of urgency, in the very vortex of strong 
feeling and partial affections. Information, of course, is 
much, and a good intellect is more. Those who would 
play their part in enacting facts must take some pains to 
know their facts. But never in political decisions, is it 
enough to know our facts. Where every question involves 
a multitude of conditions, of interests, of tendencies, we 
must do more than know. We must weigh, we must 
emphasise aright, so that every condition may not only be 
known but have its just and proper value set upon it. It 
is here that the need for something more than intellectual 
quality comes in. Intellect is no security ; what is ordin- 
arily called culture is no security ; far less birth or wealth. 
The most intellectual, the most acute, the most excellently 
informed of meiji, the best born, the richest, if he comes to 
his problem with a bias of selfish or caste feeling, will not 
be saved, in the hour of decision, from judging judgments 
that are hopelessly distorted and awry. Acute he may be; 
but none the less his emphasis will be wrong; his values 
will be out; his weights will be false. It may well happen 
that he will — it may be unconsciously — fly far wider of 
the mark than his neighbour, who more than atones for 
imperfect knowledge by good sense and public spirit. And 
it is for this reason that stress must be laid on that last, 
not least, of the three qualifications, the absence of sinister 
interest, the presence of public spirit." "The fastidious 
aristocracy of refinement, and the self-satisfied plutocracy 
of comfort, treat the idea sometimes as preposterous that 
poor men should, on political issues, be consulted at 
all. The reply is at hand. The ends for which after all 
a nation exists, are not the monopoly of cultivated intelli- 
gence. They are, in great measure, ends that stare every 
adult man full in the face every day he lives." 

It is a shrewd and excellent point in Professor 
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MacCunn's examination of this part of his subject that he 
recognises both the strength and the weakness of a 
Democratic comitry in governing possessions abroad. 
"We have made the venture '* says he, "and hitherto no 
one can say that we have failed." That is so, because, as 
to distant possessions, we have by a wise instinct, in some 
cases prevailing over mischievous reluctance, discrimi- 
nated between cases where it was necessary to concede 
potential independence and others in which it was im- 
practicable to concede the smallest degree of democratic 
privilege. "But it is idle to deny" proceeds Professor 
MacCunn " that we have succeeded in the presence of an 
indifference on the part of our electorate to the affairs of 
India, which would be wholly lamentable were it not that 
in this indifference we can find the seeming compensation 
of escape from the dangers of interfering in matters where 
information is scant as interest is weak." 

At the risk of obtruding a too polemical topic I am 
obliged to say here that, as far as we have gone with 
Ireland, it would have been as well, and much better, if we 
could have governed Ireland as we have governed India. I 
am only repeating what I said years before Home Kule was 
adopted by the Liberal party. There is a type of mind 
which, surveying the whole forlorn history of Ireland, 
finds the most distressing phenomenon to be that elderly 
well-born ladies are compelled by modern land legislation 
to sell old lace much under its value for a living. If their 
fathers and grandfathers had not charged much more for 
their land than it was worth, and had not spent the pro- 
ceeds in such orgies as are describjid by Sir William 
Gregory, these old ladies could have kept their lace, and 
Ireland might have been a happy country. If in 1844, or 
even later, Ireland had been handed over to a dozen 
Indian proconsuls, with a Thomas Drummond or John 
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Mill for Viceroy, and no interference from Parliament at 
Westminster, Ireland would have been socially and 
economically a happy country. Instead, we continued to 
Ireland a mere semblance of Democratic liberty and func- 
tion, which could only be made in any degree effective by 
agrarian and parliamentary outrages, and has not been 
made in any high degree effective even by the most 
remorseless use of these demoralizing expedients. 

What most surprises me and least attracts my sym- 
pathy in Professor MacCunn's book is his attitude towards 
the French Eevolution. That Eevolution was the most 
beneficent of modern events. Those who are blinded to its 
benefits by the cruelties and horrors which attended it 
should school themselves to understand that even such 
horrors were inconsiderable compared with the miseries 
which had been long inflicted on the French people by the 
system which they overthrew. Such persons should also 
understand that the horrors which attended the French 
Eevolution are even more inconsiderable when weighed 
against the general humanisation and liberalisation of 
society almost all over Europe, from which since then no 
considerable retrocession has taken place. Hence the 
superior social condition in several respects of continental 
countries as compared with England, which was held back 
at the time of the French Eevolution by the Conservatism 
of the nation. The situation was a strange one. Our 
better institutions had saved our people from the miseries 
which had long been indigenous in France. Our people, 
even with the great help of Charles Fox, did not under- 
stand the causes and provocations which made the French 
Eevolutionists so savage and devilish. They were proud 
too of the bloodlessness of their own most recent revolu- 
tion. And they were under the bad glamour of Burke, 
whose judgment went spark out and left his great literary 
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talent free to derange the political opinion of England by 
an almost lunatic infatuation, disguised in peerless beauty 
of language, in false but fine chivalry of spirit, and in 
imposing and soporific constitutional platitudes. Some of 
my readers may remember a passage in a squib by 
Macaulay in which my view of Burke*s degenerate period 
is taken. The relations between England and France are 
described jocosely in a parable of two parishes, St. Dennis 
and St. George -in -the -Water. In the latter — Great 
Britain, of course — ** there was an honest Irishman " 
(who stands for Edmund Burke). He was a great 
favourite with the parishioners. He "used to entertain 
them with raree-shows, and to exhibit a magic lantern to 
the children on winter evenings. He had gone quite mad 
upon this subject. Sometimes he would call out in the 
middle of the street — 'Take care of that corner neigh- 
bours; for the love of Heaven keep clear of that post, 
there is a patent steel-trap concealed thereabouts.' Some- 
times he would be disturbed by frightful dreams ; then he 
would get up at dead of night, open his window and cry 
* Fire,' till the parish was roused and the engine sent for. 
The pulpit of the parish of St. George seemed likely to 
fall ; I believe that the only reason was that the parson 
had grown too fat and heavy ; but nothing would persuade 
this honest man but that it was a scheme of the people of 
St. Dennis's, and that they had sawed through the pillars 
in order to break the rector's neck. Once he went about 
with a knife in his pocket, and told all the persons whom 
he met that it had been sharpened by the knife-grinder of 
the next parish to cut their throats. These extravagances 
had a great effect— on the people ; and the more so because 
they were espoused by Squire Guelf 's steward, who was the 
most influential person in the parish. He was a very fair 
spoken man, very attentive to the main chance, and the 
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idol of the old women, because he never played at skittles 
or danced with the girls; and indeed never took any 
recreation but that of drinking on Saturday nights with 
his friend Harry, the pedlar. His supporters called him 
Sweet William ; his enemies the Bottomless Pit." 

Professor MacCunn is angry with Tom Paine and other 
revolutionists because, as he well expresses it, they 
"thought it possible to cut history in half, to fling the past 
aside, and to begin the world anew." But the French 
Eevolution did cut history in half, did fling a great deal of 
the past aside, did begm the world anew Even in this 
country we owe to it indirectly most of the great changes 
of the century, though our circumstances in 1789 not 
being so desperate as those of France, our changes have 
been made more slowly and with an agreeable continuity 
from the past which we are by temperament — perhaps by 
sane and safe temperament— unwilling to throw aside- 
Sane and safe though our temperament may be, the sanity 
and safety of its manifestations at that time would have 
been much more beneficial if they had been under the 
guidance of Fox and Grey and Eomilly. Had Burke not 
separated from Fox, ministerial responsibility to parlia- 
ment, popular suffrage. Catholic relief, and other things 
would have come much sooner than they did, and a better 
land system would have existed both in England and in 
Ireland than we have even now. This, at least, is my 
persuasion, and so I regard Mr. MacCunn's censure of the 
Gallophils of that day as unduly contemptuous. He 
dismisses them with the remark that they "had the 
audacity to ignore the circumstances in which they were 
born." This is an audacity that is frequently necessary. 
History and the circumstances in which we are born may 
be well used sometimes for the prudent retention of 
institutions. They are never worse used than when they 
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are employed to perpetuate actual evils, or to prevent 
sympathy, or the outgoing of sympathy, with suffering 
peoples whether of our own or other dominions. The 
teachings of Bevolution are many, and most of them are 
warnings, but no Bevolution ever yet taught the wisdom of 
repression or of turning deaf ears to the cry of the 
oppressed, or ever yet warned us against the consequences 
of timely progress. This was the bad use to which 
history and our national circumstances were put by what 
Professor MacCunn calls " the reasoning imagination and 
the reverent spirit" of Burke. His imagination was 
unreason. His reverence was for figments — such for 
instance as the beauty of Marie Antoinette and the state- 
liness of her wicked heartless Court. Professor MacCunn 
says that Burke " caught up and uttered the whole great 
argument for the organic continuity of national life 
against the sacrilege of wrecking ' experimented ' institu- 
tions for the sake of untried theories." It may be a great 
argument rightly and needfully directed. But was the 
French monarchy as an "experimented " institution worth 
saving from wreck ? Was not the wrecking of it a good 
and fruitful deed? Have not the theories upon which 
it was wrecked stood the trial of experience? Did the 
Whigs from whom Mr. Burke parted desire to intermit 
** the organic continuity of national life ? " 

Mr. Burke, we are reminded by Professor MacCunn, 
used against his critics the story of Diogenes. The 
citizens condemned Diogenes to be banished from Sinope. 
He condemned them to live in Sinope. But the party in 
which Mr. Burke condemned his critics to live is a very 
good Sinope. Enlightened politicians need not have 
desired a better. Professor MacCunn says we should 
judge, not Burke by party, but party by Burke. I would 
judge party by no man, and no man by party ; but both 
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men and parties by justice and " good sense " (to which 
Mr. MacCunn wisely assigns a real place among authorita- 
tive factors) — I would judge both men and parties by 
justice and good sense, appealed to by well informed and 
candid argument. And I assert that the great and good 
changes that have taken place since Burke's day have not 
gone his way — that is they have not gone the way of the 
changed Burke who seceded from the side of Fox. 

Professor MacCunn thinks that when Eevolution came 
to France the power of the Crown ceased to be the thing 
that most needed resisting in England. I will say nothing 
of the power of the Crown, because for about forty years 
after the French Eevolution the co-operation of the higher 
classes with the authorities exercised a tyranny as severe, 
as irrational, as repressive and as contrary to Professor 
MacCunn's fine Democratic ideal as any monarch could 
have desired. This illiberal co-operation with irresponsible 
rule being all the British aristocracy learnt from what 
Professor MacCunn truly calls "the great Democratic 
revelation," they must be held to have profited little by 
their opportunities of instruction. Nor did they prevent 
any evils of which there was any risk. Had even the 
Whig moiety of the British aristocracy regarded the 
French Eevolution as Fox regarded it, instead of as Burke 
regarded it, the country would have progressed and been 
happy during the Sidmouth and Liverpool time, instead of 
stagnating and being miserable. Our revolution of 1832 
was comparatively peaceful, but you have only to read 
Miss Martineau's History of the Peace in order to under- 
stand how grave was the need of that 1832 revolution — 
a necessity grave because of the existing evils which 
the Eeformed Parliament at once set to work to cure ; 
grave, from Mr. MacCunn's point of view, because the 
country was almost entirely devoid of that Democratic life 
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which he soundly believes to be essential to a nation's 
health. Nor is there any good history extant, to my 
knowledge, nor were there any trustworthy speeches in 
debate, from which it can be inferred that an earlier and 
heartier and more dramatic adoption in part of the doc- 
trines of the French Eevolution would have produced any 
of the evils which Mr. Burke frightened so many people 
into anticipating. In these circumstances Burke's " con- 
sistency '* is of little consequence. The material thing is 
that if the revolutionary ideals which Professor MacCunn 
praises him for denouncing had been adopted in the spirit 
of Fox, and with such modifications as Burke himself 
might have carried into effect if he had remained with 
Fox, the progress of beneficial Democracy would have 
been hastened in this country by forty or fifty years. 

In so far as this is a question of party behaviour in 
individual men, Professor MacCunn's ethics — assuming 
the presence of insuperable conviction— are unimpeach- 
able. With plain reference to the recent conscientious 
division of the Liberal party, he says that where antag- 
onisms of national ideal appear, old associates must part 
into hostile camps. This doubtless must be so, unless 
those whom conscience prompts to secede are deterred by 
fears of something worse even than the ideal of which 
they cannot approve. Such fears ought to be duly 
weighed by them. If they think them chimerical or 
of very inferior importance, doubtless they are bound 
to achieve that " higher consistency," as Mr. MacCunn 
calls it, " which has the firmness to decide that it is 
better for a man to act through new instruments than 
to do violence to his convictions.'* The members of 
each body of the new associates, however, are likely to 
find that they have not avoided by change, or new 
composition of camp, being confronted with the neces- 
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sity of accepting ideals to which they are antagonistic. 
Unless the standing differences between the two great 
parties are unimportant, we must expect that the con- 
cessions made to each other by Progressives and Con- 
servatives, when there is a coalition, must be so difficult 
that only a great point of conscience or doctrine could 
persuade to them. Whether the point is sufficiently 
important is what the Mr. Burke, or the Duke of Devon- 
shire of the time, and all who think with him, has 
to consider. That it was so in the case of Peel and the 
Corn Laws and was not so in the case of Mr. Burke and 
the French Eevolution I am well persuaded. Of the 
situation now existing it does not beseem me here to 
speak. I agree that I cannot propose a better rule than 
Professor MacCunn lays down ; but with what doubt and 
anxiety must a politician watch the bias of his own almost 
compelled steps, and the pulsations of his own sympathies, 
on a path divergent from his old aspirations and under the 
marching-orders of voices to which he never expected to 
listen. 

Perhaps it is a happiness to hope that such conditions 
are transitionary. In parties "Nature's copy is not 
eterne." When there has been secession there is little 
coming back, but there is much modification. Even if 
numbers and balance and mutual relations change, politi- 
cal philosophy, until our system completely changes, is 
likely to have to consider in Great Britain the action of 
the two great solid parties, however incongruously they 
may have been composed. Professor MacCunn's observa- 
tions on party in this normal condition are as just as they 
are favourable. Party secures practicality, he says. 
** Loyalty to party goes far to guarantee adaptability to 
circumstances. It is just here," he truly adds, "that 
adherence to party is so markedly superior to adherence to 
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formula, A party is alive. It moves with the times, and 
even its most retrograde adherents are constrained imper- 
ceptibly to move with it. Even more important is the 
advantage that a party offers so large an object for alle- 
giance. A great party is not a curiosity shop in which 
customers can each simply find his own particular fancy 
in measures. It unites men on grounds of principle and 
of general policy that admit of many a varied application. 
If it makes demands upon its members and exacts from 
them much self-suppression, it offers none the less a com- 
prehensive creed in which some of the most vigorous 
minds have for a life-time found room enough and to 
spare. And who can deny that the public life of many a 
citizen, otherwise narrow, desultory, and incoherent in its 
aims and interest, has gained in breadth and in con- 
sistency, because it has been caught up into the larger life 
of party, which is, after all, much wider and fuller than 
even the aspirations of the vast majority of its members. 
It is an even greater gain that adherence to a party is so 
admirably fitted to secure a consistency, a continuity in 
thought and in action, of which individuals are often quite 
incapable. Even the strongest of men have learnt the 
lesson that, if they try to stand alone, their convictions 
wax and wane. They are at the mercy of doubts, des- 
pondencies, apathies. What they need is some support, 
impersonal enough to remain untouched by the accidents 
and impulses of the veering individual life. And they find 
this in a party, especially if it is a party with old tradi- 
tions and far-reaching hopes. Once adopted by a party, a 
principle or a policy gains a weight and a stability which 
it cannot have when held, however strongly, by individual 
minds alone. A party is no compact made for temporary 
issues. It rests on more than a mere agreement of 
opinion and interest upon even a permanent policy. It is 
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also an association of men, disciplined and welded together 
by what Burke called ' hard essays of practised friendship 
and experimented fidelity.' This may have its drawbacks. 
But the gain is that it is just in this instinct and habit of 
loyalty that there lies a safeguard against the precipi- 
tancy, the crudity, the instability, the misgivings, which 
are so apt to waylay even the most self-confident of men, 
when in their decisions they have no one to think of but 
themselves." 

These are most welcome and memorable expressions, 
such as it is both delightful and useful to have from the 
pen of a distinguished thinker-out and illustrator of doc- 
trine in terms of ethical seriousness. They deserve not 
only to live in recorded authority, but to be incorporated 
in the lives of citizens, for I believe, and I hope that Pro- 
fessor MacCunn concurs, that membership of a party is a 
downright duty from which citizens can only be excused 
before man and God by congenital imbecility. 

The point is perhaps scarcely worth making, and it is 
certainly not worth illustrating, but I have a feeling that 
Mr. MacCunn is not quite equal in the tone of his canons. 
Many of them he lays down like these on Party upon 
grounds of reason and ethics, but occasionally he attaches 
too much importance as an ethical principal to conformity 
to human nature. Now, human nature is all very well, 
and politics which had no regard to human nature might 
as well — to use a vulgar expression — put up the shutters. 
But human nature wants a great deal of correcting and 
keeping in order and bringing up to a higher standard, 
and happily the only methods which are of good credit in 
free, organised democratic politics are such as naturally 
tend to make human nature in the mass distinctly better 
than it is in the individual. One of these is public 
eloquence, which cannot be too much encouraged, because 
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the better it is, I will even say the more ambitious it is, 
is the more likely to raise the people to a high level of 
spirit and conscience in public affairs. I once had the 
privilege of telling Mr. Bright a story about himself. 
Though extremely positive, and even self-satisfied as to 
his opinions and his line of conduct, he had a tinge of 
pessimism in him which made him misdoubt, or affect to 
misdoubt, the effect of his own speeches. I told him of 
a scene in a London restaurant. Two very ordinary 
business men were sitting opposite each other at luncheon, 
reading the while, as is the way with Londoners. " What 
a splendid speech this is of John Bright 's," said one to 
the other. " Oh ! I never read all that rubbish," was the 
reply. **Now come," said the- first speaker, "just read 
this bit that I'll show you," and he handed the paper over 
to his acquaintance. It was a passage, I remember, in 
which some fine ideal of State amelioration was brought 
home to the emotions by some poignant representation of 
woes or evils as they were. When next the man who lent 
the newspaper looked up from his plate the man to whom 
he had lent it was in tears. 

In the shrewd and persuasive passage of Cicero's 
oration for Lucius Murena, in which he insinuatingly 
pleads, with human nature on his side, for mitigations of 
that Stoic code which he admits Marcus Cato not only 
believed in but acted on, he wisely says that all 
virtues should be tempered by moderation. Nothing 
more serious requires the attention of our very best 
statesmen, because in proportion as they are high-minded 
and public of spirit, and have lofty aims, they are apt to 
forget how stolid and low in conceptions human nature in 
general i^. But, as it is part of the business of high 
statesmanship to hit the happy mean to which average 
human nature may be induced by teaching and oratory 
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and insensible habit to rise, and to which practical states- 
manship may, without compromise of principle, descend, 
so it is part of the business of political philosophy, while 
recognising human nature as necessary to be taken into 
account in affairs, to reject utterly the foibles of human 
nature as in any way a standard of public right and policy. 
For instance, it is human nature to aggrandise one's 
country, but that does not excuse unjust aggression. On 
the other hand, the fact that encroachments will be led up 
to by trade, which is good, and by greed, which is bad, 
and by love of enterprise, which is neutral, is constantly 
creating for a great country situations in which it has to 
be decided whether duty lies in accepting or in rejecting 
acquisitions of territory. So, again, human nature loves 
military display and naval strength, but it must be 
settled by policy and ethics, not by human nature, how 
far naval and military armaments are to be carried^ 
and what is to be done with them. Similarly it is human 
nature to hate paying rates, but the impatience of rate- 
paying must be limited to a minimum effect on the 
ordering of public expenditure ; and, while it is trying 
to human nature to witness destitution, the giving of 
relief and the provision of employment must be regulated 
only partially by feelings of compassion. Sheer patriot- 
ism, as it may be called — sheer patriotism in ourselves, 
spread-eagleism and Chauvinism in our neighbours — 
is one of the most seductive of human nature's wiles 
for the citizen. It was said by Guizot, of Berryer, 
that he always remained popular because he was always 
patriotic. It may be said with equal truth that there is no 
country whose patriotism, so called, has not at times made 
it justly ridiculous to all the rest of the world. These and 
almost all public subjects must be more or less compli- 
cated as they appeal to the judgment. The worst possible 
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final arbiter of the whole case is human nature. States- 
manship and Parliaments must try as a point of duty, and 
of reason, and of conscience, and of philosophy, to repre- 
sent men at their collective best, and to avoid, in public 
action, as much of the error of mankind as is collec- 
tively avoidable. Am I right in thinking that Professor 
MacCunn's book has this fault — that it too readily accepts 
unimproved human nature as a standard and force in the 
ethics of citizenship ? Am I entitled to insist in politics, 
as in other matters, that in the domain of ethics unim- 
proved, unperfected human nature has little if any 
prerogative ? I hold that I am ; and that only thus can 
we hope to reach what Baron de Bunsen set forth in one 
of his letters as an ideal of public as well as of private 
well-being, the breaking down of the rule of the dark 
despot Self, and the evolving of the reality of freedom. 

We should shrink from basing duty — even the duty of 
kindness, even the duty of living for high and unseen 
ends — on anything but inherent rightness. Professor 
MacCunn says that only Eeligion can habituate the 
ordinary citizen to such moral achievements. He depre- 
cates any scoffing at the State as an object of devotion, 
and admits that it would be rash to set limits to that 
sentiment so directed. But in a passage all too eloquent 
for philosophy he exclaims, " Our thoughts go back to the 
God of our Puritan and Covenanting forefathers, the God 
of Knox and of Cromwell, and to the things that were 
done in His name; and we wonder how the mastery of 
that awful Presence over the human heart and conscience 
is to be won by the noblest State that is likely to be 
fashioned by human hands and minds." None of us is 
likely to be insensible to the ringing appeal that vibrates 
in such words. But I demur to this division of the secular 
and the sacred. The theology of Knox and Cromwell is 
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likely to be no more and no less God-made than the 
perfections of a noble State; and though philosophy may 
record that civic duty has been done under theological 
impulses, philosophy should assert the sufficiency of civic 
obligations for the performance of civic duty. Granted 
that religion is a potent assistance to all performance of 
duty; granted that there are minds which only religion 
will work up to any consciousness of high duty; it is 
nevertheless the function of an ethical teacher to insist 
on ethical sanctions, and to argue for their being brought 
into general regard, and for their being recognised as 
of sufficient power. 

Take again the obligation of being kind and philosophic. 
Professor MacCunn quotes the ** Brother, Brother," pas- 
sage from Sartor Resartus, which I think Mr. Brett took 
for the motto of his Stonebreaker, and finds in it the 
doctrine that if we apprehend " the reality and indestruc- 
tibility of the relation of man to God we must needs look 
upon our fellow men with a love and a pity such as are 
due only to beings in whom the Divine spirit, through 
which all are one, is for ever doomed to the sorrowful, 
heroic, struggles of our strangely obstructed partially unin- 
telligible life on earth." He calls this " Fraternity stand- 
ing upon something more than sentiment," and pooh, 
poohs those '' whose language is at times such as to 
suggest that to be faithful to the idea of Fraternity we 
must love the distant savage even as we love our own 
flesh and blood." He even states that it is just "the 
narrower ties dividing the allegiance " to Humanity as a 
whole that ** most surely foster the wider affections." If 
this is so, as a matter of fact, it is valeat quantum a fit 
matter for philosophical observation; but the moral doc- 
trine of it is not fit to be laid down as an ethical obliga- 
tion. The good man will be as truly kind to a cat as to a 

F 
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Christian. He cannot help being kind. It is his natural 
and trained desire, and he knows it to be right. He can- 
not get behind that. He wants no other reason for it. If 
he suddenly learnt that one half of his fellowmen were of 
diabolic origin it would not make the slightest difference 
in his behaviour to them. The springs of benevolence, to 
have virtue, must rise in ourselves without collateral 
stimulus — even if we acknowledge that the stimulus of 
common Divine parentage is not irrelevant. There is 
a very beautiful subtlety in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. That parable is a reply to the question 
" Who is my neighbour? ** According to the natural and 
expected structure of the argument proof ought to be given 
that the man who fell among robbers was neighbour to 
those who passed him by, and to the good Samaritan who 
succoured him. But no ! Our Saviour asked, after telling 
the lovely story, ** Which of the three — the priest, the 
Levite, or the Samaritan— was neighbour to him who fell 
among robbers ? " The governing principle suddenly and 
unexpectedly — with a sort of parabolic wit — turns out to 
be not that the injured man was the neighbour of the 
others, but that one of these others, and not the other 
two, was neighbourly to him. 

The great value of Professor MacCunn's work — which 
all-outweighing merit I am heartily glad to recognise — is 
its hopeful tone as to the future of Democracy. Let not 
this be checked, either by the seemingly contradictory 
probabilities which the philosopher has to recognise or by 
the somewhat confusing enrichment of his pages by quota- 
tions from all and sundry authorities. 

As to the latter peculiarity, I submit that the citation 
of things great men have said in politics, though more 
interesting, perhaps, than the old blind citation of Scrip- 
ture texts in religion, is liable to be quite as vexatious and 
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misleading. In every case before admitting the force of a 
quotation you need to have before you, and you need to be 
able to pronounce upon the context, the facts of the time, 
the precision of the analogy, the competence of the 
speaker or writer, the quality of temporariness or per- 
manency in his utterance. Let us boldly tackle the 
greatest example: You can prove almost any doctrine 
from Burke ; because almost every doctrine is in some sort 
true; and because Burke saw everything, and at some 
time or other said everything. But all this is against his 
being quoted as an authority. He is an incomparable 
illustrator and elucidator, for the consideration of man- 
kind, of the moral facts of life and government. But one 
is often wrong in any given case if one allows Burke to 
have more than a qualifying or suspensory effect on the 
judgment. As in an ideal jurisprudence so in a perfect 
choice of opinion and action, previous decisions should 
only illuminate the issue, not decree the conclusion. 

As to the other drawback — the frank and serious 
recognition of diflSculties — this is greatly to Professor 
MacCunn's honour, and does not militate in the least 
against the good hopes which the balance of his argument 
encourages. Democracy will certainly never have an 
unchequered existence. It will always be liable, like 
everything else human, to all the errors and unhappi- 
nesses, which may come either because those who are in it 
and those who have the conduct of it do not make the 
most of their advantageous circumstances, or because they 
find disadvantageous circumstances too strong for them. 

There is no royal road to be counted upon, any- 
whither. Those who seek royal roads are apt to arrive at 
very unroyal destinations. 

Baron de Bunsen, whom I have already quoted, said in 
another letter, **We have prophets: therefore we have a 
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future." It is a fine epigram. Professor MacCunn is one 
of our prophets. He foretels a good future for Democracy 
because under Democracy can be secured the greatest 
amount of cooperative service with the least amount of 
irretrievable disaster that men can provide for themselves 
under any system of government. 

As time goes on, and as the scene opens, he and other 
hopeful seeing men will discern in clearer detail the 
course of future progress. Most instructive is it, and it 
should be most stimulating, to reflect how continually that 
great vista is opening, and how inexorably that man is 
shut out from human affairs who closes his eyes to its 
holpening promises. 

I have told one anecdote of Mr. Bright. I must tell 
another. In the year 1869 he was talking in a more 
meditative, less confident, tone than usual of the history 
and prospects of popular progress. **I often think," said 
he, ''that we shall almost immediately have got as far as 
we can get. We have obtained free trade. We have in 
towns household suffrage, which will no doubt soon be 
extended to the counties. Next year we shall have 
Education. Eeligious equality may come soon. And 
then — I really don't see what more we can wish for." I 
will not dwell upon the yet further great changes which he 
helped to carry, nor on the improvement (from his point 
of view) of our foreign policy (in which he failed, and 
thereupon resigned office), nor upon the great proposal for 
the future of one part of the Empire at which he craned. 
I would rather point out that almost all the great range of 
improvements which are now generally believed to be 
producible by State action, and which now occupy the 
politicians of all parties when they contemplate the future, 
were left, in blank unconsciousness of their practical 
possibility, absolutely out of Mr. Bright's prospect. 
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Professor MacOunn believes, and I humbly subscribe 
to his opinion, that the prospects of humanity under 
Democracy are unlimited and, on the whole, happy. This 
is philosophy. It is the philosophy of History to hope 
much from change. It is the philosophy of Politics to 
make changes wisely. For my own part I hold it rational 
to look forward, for example, to such changes as the 
abolition of war ; the recognition of how much may be 
done for society by spending on amelioration the vast 
sums which till now have been spent on defence and 
readiness for warfare ; the regeneration and training and 
placing of waifs and strays by the State, acting in loco 
parentis ; the almost total abolition of alcoholic intemper- 
ance ; a great dimunition of the vicissitudes of labour ; a 
minimisation of preventible disease ; and the virtual 
extension to the poorest of all the intellectual oppor- 
tunities of the rich. These are great aims. Some of them 
may come to be realised with unexpected rapidity. Gome 
they quickly, or come they slowly, they will come on the 
lines of Professor MacCunn's Optimism. 
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HI8T0EICAL SKETCH OF THE SEA APPEOACHES 

TO THE MEESEY. 
By Lieutenant MAEK SWENY, I.N. 

In preparing a paper on the estuary of the Mersey, I have 
thought it well to give you a rapid sketch of Liverpool Bay 
from the earliest existing records. 

The first known survey was executed in 1689, by 
Captain Grenville Collins, E.N., hydrographer to His 
Majesty King William III, and published in 1693. On 
this chart two channels are shown, viz., the Formby and 
the Horse Channel. The former with eighteen feet at low 
water, and the latter also with eighteen feet at the 
entrance from sea leading to the present Eock Channel, 
which then dried at low water. On this chart a perch 
is shown at the extreme point of the Black Eock, near 
the site of the present Eock Lighthouse. At this period 
Hoylake was a recognised anchorage, having depths vary- 
ing from fifteen feet to thirty feet at low water of spring 
tides, where " great ships put out part of their lading to 
lighten them for sailing over the flats into Liverpool." 
From this Hoylake anchorage William III embarked for 
Ireland in 1690, hence the King's Gap Eoad now leading 
to the shore at Hoylake. 

It may be interesting to note that the old Liverpool 
Dock was opened in 1700, and finally closed in 1826, when 
its site was filled up and the present Custom House 
erected thereon. 

In 1708 power to levy dues on shipping for the purpose 
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of maintaining landmarks and buoys was first granted 
to the Corporation of Liverpool (8 Anne c. 12). This, 
however, does not seem to have been acted upon. 

By a statute of George I., passed in 1714, it was 
provided that at least three buoys and two landmarks 
should be placed to denote the entrance to the Formby 
Channel, and also two buoys on the Hoyle Sand, one on 
its north-west and the other on its north-east spit, which 
arrangement was to be carried out by the 25th December, 
1718. 

The next record that we have is from a survey of 
Liverpool Bay, made in 1736-7, by Messrs. Fearon and 
Eyes, the chart of which shows two landmarks at 
Formby, two buoys for the Formby Channel, and two 
buoys to indicate the spits of Hoyle Sands. The Eock 
perch remained as shown in 1689. The Formby Channel 
had depths varying from nine to twelve feet, and the Eock 
Channel four feet. 

No parliamentary power to erect and maintain light- 
houses seems to have been obtained until the year 1761, 
when by 2 George IIL the corporation were empowered 
to purchase land for the purpose between Hilbre Island 
and the Black Eock, and between Formby Point and the 
town of Liverpool. By the same act it was provided that 
no dues were to be levied for their maintenance until four 
lighthouses had been erected on the Cheshire shore. 

In 1763, or one hundred and thirty-one years ago, the 
present Leasowe Lighthouse was built, and a later chart of 
Messrs. Fearon and Eyes, dated 1767, shows four lights 
on the Cheshire shore, viz., two at Hoy lake, and two at 
Leasowe. The lights above mentioned were the first in 
which Catoptric Mirrors were introduced. These were 
the invention of William Hutchinson, water bailiff, and 
one of them, with its lamp and reflector, was exhibited 
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by the Trinity House at the Liverpool Exhibition of 
1886. 

A survey and chart dated 1771, executed by M. Mac- 
kenzie, shows the old Formby, Eock, and Horse Channels, 
the former with twelve feet as the least water, and the 
others with three feet. These channels were buoyed after 
the method which has become the uniform system recently 
adopted by all maritime countries, which recognises the 
advantage of distinguishing buoys marking the sides of 
a channel by their shape rather than by their colour ; thus, 
conical buoys, painted red, are placed on the starboard 
hand of a channel coming in from sea, and can buoys, 
painted black, on the port side. 

The Duke of Edinburgh, when presiding at a confer- 
ence in 1882-8 on the subject of a uniform system, 
strongly favoured the Liverpool method. 

New lights were also introduced, viz., two at Bootle, to 
lead up the Eock Channel, and the present Bidston light, 
which superseded the inner light at Leasowe. 

The Bidston light on the hill, and the Leasowe light on 
the shore, were required to indicate the line of sailing up 
the Horse Channel from sea. 

A chart published by Laurie, in 1794, gave direc- 
tions for sailing through the Horse, Eock, and Formby 
Channels, the depths of water remaining the same as they 
were in 1771 ; the channels being also buoyed in the same 
manner. The two Bootle landmarks, the lights of which 
had been discontinued, were the leading marks in line 
over the bar of the Eock Channel. 

Floating lights were not introduced until 1813, eighty- 
one years ago, when parliamentary powers were obtained 
for the levying of dues for the maintenance of the N. W. 
Lightship, which was then stationed to indicate the 
entrance to the Horse Channel, with Leasowe and Bidston 
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Lighthouses in a line bearing S. E., now the site of the 
Horse Channel Fairway Bell Beacon. The years 1819 
to 1825 were occupied by Francis Giles in making 
surveys of the Eiver Mersey and Liverpool Bay. The 
bay channels showed considerable changes since 1818; 
their buoyage, however, being still confined to the two 
inshore channels. The first stone of the Eock Light- 
house was laid on June 8th, 1827, was completed two 
years later, and opened on the 1st March, 1830. 

In 1833, at the request of the port authorities, Lieut. 
Denham, E.N., who afterwards became Admiral Sir H. M. 
Denham, F.E.S., was despatched from the survey of the 
Bristol Channel, just completed, to survey the sea chan- 
nels of Liverpool Bay. This resulted in the discovery of 
a new channel, which was, at Denham's earnest sugges- 
tion, buoyed and lighted for day and night navigation. 
This new channel laid in the direction of W. J N. from 
the Formby Lighthouse, which was erected and lighted in 
1834, its bar had ten feet over it at low water of spring 
tides, and its outer edge was five and three-quarter miles 
from the Formby Lighthouse, which displayed a fixed 
light of the natural colour. In addition to the above, a 
floating light was also established, and exhibited a red flag 
by day and a red light by night, to act in conjunction with 
the Formby Lighthouse as a leading line over the bar of 
the new channel. It was named the Formby Lightship, 
and was moored six and a half miles N, by W. J W. from 
Eock Lighthouse, which at the time displayed a revolving 
light of two white flashes and one red. 

The bar of the new channel was nearly a quarter of a 
mile wide by half a mile long, and a fairway buoy was 
also stationed three-quarters of a mile outside of it, in 
twenty-four feet at low water on the leading line of lights 
above described. 
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In the Crosby Channel, the N. E. elbow of Great 
Burbo Bank was only four miles distant from the Bock 
Lighthouse. 

The entrance into the old Formby Channel was also 
buoyed and further indicated by a beacon erected above 
high water mark, near the lifeboat house, and called the 
N. W. mark, which, together with the Formby Lighthouse, 
denoted that channel course on a bearing of S.E. ^ S. 
This mark occupied the site where the Formby lifeboat 
flagstaff now stands. 

In 1887 an important change for the worse was 
observed in Denham's new channel. The shoal ridge of 
the bar had widened considerably, and the channel itself 
had become so tortuous as to necessitate three courses to 
the Formby Lightship instead of one. The Formby Light- 
house had its light changed to red, and the Formby Light- 
vessel to white, and a bell beacon was placed outside the 
bar in lieu of the fairway buoy of 1888. 

The last chart of the bay issued by Captain Denham, 
in 1838, showed further deterioration of the new channel, 
but fortunately gave intimation of a new cut breaking 
through, about three-quarters of a mile to the northward, 
so that Denham's new channel only lasted five years. 

Before we take leave of Captain Denham, who, after 
1883, had been retained by the Dock Committee as the 
first Marine Surveyor to the port, and who had inaugu- 
rated annual surveys of Liverpool Bay, it may be well to 
state that his eminent services to the port of Liverpool 
were fittingly recognised when he received a letter, dated 
3rd July, 1884, from the Mayor of the good old town, John 
Wright, Esq., informing him that the Common Council 
had been pleased at their meeting on the previous day to 
present him unanimously the freedom of the borough. 
But this was not all; the matter was referred to the 
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Admiralty by the Mayor and members of the Dock Com- 
mittee, and as a special mark of their lordship's apprecia- 
tion of his services, Lieut. Denham was specially promoted 
to the rank of Commander. It must be borne in mind 
that Denham was the first to seal the doom of the Horse 
and Bock Channels as the principal entrance to the 
Mersey. I have often been told that it was a very pretty 
sight on a clear day to witness from Everton Hill the 
sailing traffic of the port, either running in before the 
westerly breeze, or working out against it, as the case 
might be, of ships inward or outward bound; but the 
Eock Channel was even then narrow and inconvenient, 
not to say dangerous, for vessels of heavy burdens in 
those days, say from 500 to 600 tons. 

The year 1839 was ushered in by one of the most 
terrific gales on record, which took place in January, and 
brought about considerable changes in the principal chan- 
nels. In a few months the new cut of 1838 broke through. 
Denham's channel of 1833 became closed to navigation 
and its buoyage removed. The new cut was named the 
Victoria Channel, and was buoyed by Lieutenant Lord, 
E.N., who succeeded Captain Denham. 

The Formby Lighthouse being no further guide had 
its red light discontinued and transferred to a new square 
tower erected one and a half miles towards Crosby Point, 
and called the Crosby Lighthouse. The bar of Victoria 
Channel had nine feet upon it at low water of spring tides, 
was a quarter of a mile wide by three quarters of a mile 
long, and was six miles distant from the disused Formby 
Lighthouse. 

In 1840 the Clarence was still the northernmost dock, 
as in 1833. In this year no change appeared in the 
Victoria Channel, but the navigation of the Crosby Chan- 
nel was improved by the addition of a lightship called 
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the Crosby Lightvessel, which showed a light of the 
natural colour. The Formby. Lightvessel's single light 
was changed to two at the same time as a distinction. 
The N.E. elbow of Great Burbo Bank had extended by 
this year half a mile further north from the Eock Light- 
house. 

By 1845 the Liverpool Docks had been extended to the 
northward, and embraced the Sandon Basin and Dock, the 
river wall being five-eighths of a mile further north than 
in 1840. 

In 1846, the Victoria Channel having advanced about 
a quarter of a mile to the northward, adjustments of buoys 
and lights became necessary, and were carried out. In 
this year a fort was constructed at the extreme end of the 
river wall. 

In 1849 the Victoria Channel was showing signs of 
adverse alterations, involving two channel courses instead 
of one. On the other hand, the Jordan Flats and Taylor's 
Bank had of recent years showed gradual signs of amalga- 
mation, and had also risen considerably in height. 

In 1851 further alterations in the channels rendered 
necessary a re-arrangement of the lights and buoys, the 
red light of the Crosby Lighthouse was discontinued and 
transferred to the old Formby Lighthouse, and the two 
lightships were adjusted to meet the new requirements. 

In 1852 there was an improvement in the new channel 
to the northward of the Victoria Channel, called the Zebra 
Channel, but the Formby Channel's outlet into the Crosby 
Channel became barred, ending in a pool. This, however, 
again broke through in 1857. The Taylor and Jordan 
Banks had continued to rise in height, leaving only a 
narrow run of water between them called Shand's Gut. 
The north east elbow of Great Burbo had advanced 
another quarter of a mile to the northward, making it four- 
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and-three-quarter miles distant from the Eock Light- 
house. 

In 1858 the Zebra Channel greatly deteriorated; the 
Hilbre Swash, which in 1888 had been a straight channel, 
had gradually assumed a convex form. 

In 1854 a swash between Zebra Bank and Little Burbo 
opened out, and was called the Queen's Channel, giving 
promise of becoming the principal channel to the port. 
The Bar of this new channel had only seven feet over it 
at low water, but was twice the length of the Victoria 
Channel. To meet this alteration the red light of the 
Formby Lighthouse was again discontinued and trans- 
ferred to the Crosby Lighthouse, and the floating lights 
were moved as necessary. The Formby Lighthouse has 
never since been used for lighting purposes. 

The improvement in the Queen's Channel was main- 
tained the following year, there being from eight to nine 
feet of water on the bar. From this date the Queen's 
Channel has remained, with few fluctuations, the principal 
entrance channel to the port. By 1857 the dock river 
wall had been extended seven-eighths of a mile northward 
of the fort. By 1862 the north-east elbow of Great Burbo 
had advanced until it reached a distance of flve-and-a-half 
miles from the Eock Lighthouse, the outer edge of the 
Queen's Channel Bar was nearly six-and-a-half miles from 
the Formby Lighthouse, with ten to eleven feet as the 
least water, the Victoria Channel meanwhile deteriorating. 

In 1871, after 82 years, the Victoria Channel had so 
silted up that its buoyage was discontinued. In 1872 a 
tendency to shoal on the Queen's Channel Bar was noticed, 
which was continued the following year, when the least 
water was only seven feet. 

In 1878 the great increase in the traffic of the port, 
ivhich had for years past been steadily growing, rendered 
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it necessary to remove the N. W. Lightship to a more 
commanding position. She was accordingly placed ten 
miles outside of the Bar, and a new light vessel, called 
the Bar Ship, was stationed two miles outside the Bar, and 
exhibited a fixed light of the natural colour. On the 
1st May, 1874, the Bar and Crosby Lightships were fitted 
with steam fog-horns. By 1877, the river wall having 
been completed to its full extent, the North Wall Light 
was first exhibited on the 1st October, and the red flash 
of the Bock Lighthouse discontinued. 

Li 1878 an improvement of two feet had taken place in 
the Queen's Channel Bar. Li 1882 the Queen's Channel 
presented a change of considerable importance, ten to 
eleven feet was the least water on the Bar, and a narrow 
opening of ten feet commenced to break out to the south- 
ward of the Bar. This opening having further widened 
in 1884, the buoyage of the Queen's Channel was adjusted 
to meet the change. In 1885 the buoyage of the Sea 
Channels was changed to render it conformable to the 
uniform system. 

The establishment of fog-horns at the North-West and 
Bar Lightships followed in due course, and distinction for 
the various sounds is thus provided for. The N. W. 
Ship, during fog, gives three blasts in quick succession 
within fifteen seconds, followed by a silence of forty-five 
seconds. The Bar and Crosby Lightships each give one 
blast every twenty seconds, and the intervening Formby 
Vessel gives four blasts in fifteen seconds, followed by a 
silence of forty-five seconds. A fog-siren was also in 1889 
provided at the North Wall Lighthouse, which is worked 
by hydraulic power, and gives during foggy weather a blast 
of three seconds duration twice every minute. Meanwhile, 
the great improvement made during recent years in the 
lights of large ocean steamers rendered it necessary to give 
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greater distinction and brilliancy to the guiding lights for 
entering the port. During the years 1887, 1888, 1889, 
and 1890, the five lightships of the Board and the Bock 
Lighthouse each received a new lighting apparatus, made 
and fitted by Messrs. Chance Brothers of Birmingham, the 
celebrated lighthouse engineers, at an average cost of 
£850 for each light vessel. The N. W. Lightship displays 
now a thirty seconds flash, the Bar Ship a half-minute 
triple-flashing light, the Formby Ship a twenty seconds 
red flash, the Crosby Ship a ten seconds flash, and the 
Eock Light a twenty seconds flash. In 1887 and 1888, 
at the instance of Mr. Alfred Holt, at that time Chairman 
of the Marine Committee, three gas buoys were also 
provided for the Crosby Channel, one with a flashing light 
off Askew's Spit, and two others off Waterloo, one on each 
side of the channel ; that near the shore having a fixed 
light, its opposite a flashing light. It may be interesting 
to state that the gas made for use in these buoys is com- 
pressed to six atmospheres, and is thus enabled to last 
night and day for forty days in the buoy showing a fixed 
light, and for fifty-four days in those that have a flashing 
light. 

Having given this glimpse of Liverpool Bay, it may be 
well to summarise. There never was a time when the 
principal channel leading to the port was in a better 
condition than it is now. I think this is due in a great 
measure to the elongation of the river dock wall to the 
northward, which, by lengthening the narrows at the 
entrance of the Mersey, has enabled it to eject its tidal 
volume on the ebb tide with more velocity than it did sixty 
years ago. The banks in the bay have also become more 
consolidated, notably Jordan's and Taylor's Banks, which 
are now united. Great Burbo Bank also has a similar 
tendency, though in a less degree ; the detached bank on 
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the west side of the Crosby Channel off the north-measured 
mile marks has now joined Great Burbo, and the run 
through the bank south of Askew's Spit has shoaled con- 
siderably. On the south side of the bay, however, the 
results are very different, for Hoylake has almost quite 
silted up, all the fishing boats of any size lying at anchor 
in the lake commence to take the ground before half ebb 
tide. The Horse and Eock Channels are likewise steadily 
deteriorating. In 1833 the thirty feet contour extended 
up the channel from sea to within one and three-quarter 
miles from Leasowe Lighthouse ; now the entrance to the 
Bight of Hoyle is barred by a shoal with as little as fifteen 
feet on it. This was, however, foreseen some years ago, 
for people then began to shake their heads and lament the 
sad fate of Liverpool as a port since the Bock Channel was 
then already showing signs of silting up. Now one feels 
disposed to think that the complete closing of this minor 
channel will have the advantage of giving to the main 
Crosby and Queen's Channels the tidal waters which it 
now absorbs. 

It is now time to refer to the dredging process which is 
in operation on the bar of the Queen's Channel. The idea 
of using artificial means to give permanence and improve- 
ment to the bar first presented itself to Captain Denham 
when, upon the silting up of his new channel, in 1838, 
the new cut appeared. Having obtained the necessary 
authority from the Dock Committee, he provided a harrow 
of about twenty feet in length, composed of several old 
chain cables, spiked here and there, and fastened to a 
beam of ten feet fitted with a chain bridle. This harrow 
was to be towed along the ground by a tug on a strong ebb 
tide, with a view of disturbing the sandy bottom of this 
new cut, and driving the loosened sand seaward. The first 
trial was made on the 20th November, 1838, the harrow 

G 
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being towed in a tidal line across the cut from deep to 
deep- A month later a second harrow and steam tug were 
added, and brought to work transversely to the tide. 
This process was carried on as the weather permitted till 
the 1st January, 1839, and again resumed on the 25th of 
March of the same year, and on the 9th of October it was 
discontinued on the approach of winter. The work was 
held in abeyance till August and September, 1840, when, 
after about thirty days, it was brought to a final conclu- 
sion, after a total outlay of £3425, it not having been 
found of any permanent use. In recent years it has been 
determined again to try artificial means to deepen the bar 
of the Queen's Channel, but not in the manner above 
referred to. The idea this time was, on the inception of 
Mr. Geo. B. Crow, the chairman of the Marine Committee, 
to make an experiment and let the process be that of 
dredging, i.e., to take up the sand from the bar by means 
of sand pumps and suction tubes, fill the wells of hopper 
barges, and convey it out at the back of the high banks 
north and south of the bar, and there deposit the sand. 
Two hopper barges, Nos. 5 and 7, were accordingly pre- 
pared and placed on the bar, the lower end of their tube or 
pipe was fitted with sharp teeth of steel to grapple the firm 
and solid sand. The pumps were set in motion as the 
pipe was being lowered, so that the suction effect might be 
acquired, and it was soon found that the sand followed the 
water into the wells upon the pipe reaching the bottom. 
As the wells of the hoppers filled with sand, the surplus 
water flowed over the tops of the wells and sides of the 
vessel. The trial was first commenced in September, 
1890, and was so successful that the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board decided to continue the operations on a 
greatly increased scale. 

In May, 1892, a Twin Screw Sand Dredger was con- 
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tracted for with the Naval Construction and Armament 
Company of Barrow, which was to cost about £58,000. 

This vessel was launched on the 4th of March, 1893, 
and was received in Liverpool on the 14th of June. She 
has been named the Brancker, after the highly esteemed 
chairman of the Dock Board. She is 320 feet long, 
46 feet 10 inches wide, and 26 feet 6 inches deep. She has 
hopper capacity for 3,000 tons of sand in eight wells, four 
on each side, and can steam when loaded at the rate of ten 
miles an hour: The propelling machinery and boilers are 
situated aft, and the sand pump machinery and hydraulic 
pumps forward of the hoppers, which occupy the central 
position of the length of the vessel for a distance of 100 
feet. The main suction pipe is a cylindrical steel tube 
39 inches in diameter, the upper end of which is hung to 
the vessel, close to the pumps, at the fore end of the 
hoppers, and passes down through a well or opening along 
the centre line of the vessel. 

In this well the pipe can be raised or lowered by 
means of steel wire ropes attached to its lower end and 
worked by a hydraulic ram, erected on the frame over the 
hoppers. 

During the first half of the year 1893, the operation of 
dredging was carried on by the small dredgers Nos. 5 and 
7, as the weather permitted, and as it was generally 
favourable, not less than 712,680 tons were then re- 
moved. 

The condition of the bar within this period was 
improved materially in the channel or cut of 1000 feet 
in width, which it had originally been decided should 
be set out for dredging purposes. This cut has its 
centre on the leading line formed by the Crosby and 
Formby Lightvessels in one ; and by the end of June 
1893, for a width of five hundred feet along the centre, 
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the minimum depth was nineteen feet, with seventeen to 
eighteen feet on either side. 

The Brancker since that date has come on the scene, 
and by the end of the year no less than upwards of one 
and a half million tons have been removed, viz., one and 
a quarter million tons removed by the Brancker, and 
350,160 tons by the two smaller vessels. Consequent on 
these improvements, which by the month of October gave 
twenty feet as the least water in the centre, with nineteen 
feet at the sides of the dredged cut, it was resolved to 
mark it with gas buoys. Two pillar gas buoys, each 
showing a flashing light, were placed on the south side of 
the cut, and two can gas buoys, each showing a fixed light 
on the north side. The Bar Lightvessel was also moved 
so as to join, two miles outside the bar, the line of the two 
inner Lightships. 

A further improvement has since come about in this 
way : — As the sand was removed and a cut of twenty feet 
made at low water of spring tides, the depths got too 
great to enable the pipes of the small dredgers to reach 
the bottom towards high water, so that they were placed 
on the southern side of the dredged cut, where the water 
was shoaler. This, of course, tended to widen the cut, so 
that in July last it was recommended that four hundred 
feet might be added to the width of the dredged cut, 
by removing the two south bar pillar gas buoys that 
distance to southward. This was done on the 31st of that 
month, and the last survey of the bar indicates depths of 
twenty feet as the least water in the dredged cut, with a 
sounding or two of nineteen feet on the north side. 

Having thus described the great improvement that has 
taken place on the bar of the Mersey, I may refer to other 
improvements which have recently been made on the dock 
estate. I have stated that in 1845 the Liverpool docks 
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comprised the Sandon Dock system of £C.wiJt-dock and six 
repairing docks, these latter not being so deep'* ifi. their sills 
as the wet dock, for the simple reason that ship^TO^uiring 
repairs first discharged their cargoes, and then ehfer^d the 
graving docks with a light draught. ' * " y 

As, since those days, ships have greatly increased in.-, 
size, and consequently have not the same difference iii*V-V, 
their draughts when loaded and empty that smaller -'^-"^ 
vessels had, the dock engineer, Mr. Geo. Fosbery Lyster, 
has provided a remedy by the use of powerful pumps 
which, after the Sandon Dock Gates are closed at high 
water, commence, when required, pumping water into that 
dock from the river, and in two hours can raise the level 
five feet higher than previously. A similar system is in 
use at the Coburg Dock, to overcome the inconvenience 
caused by the Pluckington Bank, and it is met in this 
way: — The docks lying abreast of the bank, viz., the 
Brunswick, Coburg, Queen's, and Canning, do not open 
their outer gates during neap tides, so as to retain a 
spring tide level, the pumps being set to work when 
required to make up the leakage of the river gates and 
the lockage of vessels. Ships desiring to enter these 
docks during neap tides are received at the Herculaneum 
entrances, which lie to the southward of the Pluckington 
Bank, and have sills of twelve feet below 0. D. S. They 
are, after the gates are closed at high water, locked 
through the small passage dock into whatever dock they 
wish to enter. 

The mention of Pluckington warns me that I must say 
something about its formation. Its existence is due to the 
direction of the Eiver Mersey above it. A strong tide 
exists in the Garston Channel, which has a straight course 
for a distance of two and a half miles, when it strikes 
Dingle Point, which, as noticeable on the chart, projects 
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considerably ,-.t]i§reby acting with the Garston tide, like 

the cushion •&£ a billiard table, causes it to cannon off 
• •• 

toward^. ll^inmere Bight on the Cheshire shore, leaving a 

slack •qf'itde on the Lancashire side. It is not necessary 

tq explain that whenever a large rise and fall of tide exists 

^ .,wit*tk water laden with detritus, the effect on any part of it 

, \ -'which becomes still water is to drop its load, whereby a 

'.** bank or shoal is created. 

The Pluckington Bank thus formed has often been 
liable to fluctuations ; it may be enough to mention those 
which have caused inconvenience to the passenger ferry 
steamers which cross the Mersey. In September, 1881, a 
series of twenty-two sluices, placed opposite the south end 
of the George's Stage, after the design of Mr. Lyster, the 
Dock Engineer, were ready for work. These sluices are 
each formed of large cylinders, four feet in diameter, 
projecting at right angles to the base of the pier wall, 
where they are in connection with a larger cylinder, seven 
feet nine inches in diameter, placed at the level of low 
water spring tides, and parallel with the wall. By a 
culvert of eleven feet diameter through the pier wall it is 
in communication with the George's Dock immediately 
behind, and with the series of southern docks. Whenever 
required, some of these sluice pipes are set to work to 
prevent an accumulation of sand under the stage and 
beyond it. Many here present will remember the alarm- 
ing state of the south end of the Liverpool stage at the 
time the sluices were being constructed, whenever it was 
towards low water of a spring tide. The sluices have 
fought manfully against the north tail of the Pluckington 
Bank, and have driven it off, enabling a statutory depth of 
six feet to be maintained on the river side of the George's 
Stage at low water of spring tides. At such times the 
Woodside Ferry Steamers, drawing eight to nine feet of 
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water, have to be shifted occasionally from their proper 
berths to land their passengers at the ferry goods stage. 

I will now say a few words on the subject of the 
upper estuary, as represented on the large plan of the 
Mersey. It will be noticed that the river expands 
considerably above Dingle Point, till abreast of Ellesmere 
Port it acquires a width of three nautical miles. This we 
call the tidal basin of the estuary. Every spring tide, 
twice a month, this fine expanse gets filled with sea water 
from shore to shore on the flood tide, and it can be readily 
imagined with what velocity it rushes out to sea on the 
ebb tide through the confined and narrow gorge abreast of 
the Landing Stage, thereby causing a scour which extends 
over the bar to the sea. To maintain this noble basin 
intact is surely of the utmost importance, and when it was 
threatened by the original proposal of constructing the 
Manchester Ship Canal through its centre, the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, as the riparian authorities, 
opposed it most strenuously. Mr. Eads, the celebrated 
American Engineer, who had done so much for the 
improvement of the Mississippi, and Captain Graham 
Hills, E.N., who was Marine Surveyor at the time, and 
who had gathered an immense deal of information on the 
subject of the canalisation of rivers generally, were able 
to give such useful evidence during the parliamentary 
contests which followed, that the scheme was abandoned 
and another substituted, viz., that now brought to a 
successful issue, which locates the entrance to the ship 
canal along the Cheshire side of the Eiver Mersey. 
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EXPLOSIONS IN CONNECTION WITH COAL DUST. 

By EDWAED DAVIES, F.C.S. 

The causes which lead to explosions in coal pits are 
deserving of such careful consideration, whether we con- 
sider the serious loss of life which so often attends them, 
or the minor point of the additional cost of coal which the 
dangerous character of the work entails, that I feel no 
excuse is necessary for bringing the subject before you. 

To many persons it will be a revelation that fire-damp, 
or light carburetted hydrogen, is not the only agent 
capable of spreading ruin and death in coal mines, and 
that in mines practically free from gas, or where every 
precaution in the way of ventilation and the use of the 
most improved safety lamps is taken, a badly tamped 
blast may give rise to an explosion in no way less destruc- 
tive than a fire-damp explosion, either in its direct 
violence, or in the after suffocation which the gases 
generated by the explosion produce beyond the range of 
the actual flame and shock. 

Yet, just 50 years ago, two of our most distinguished 
scientific men, Faraday and Lyell, in a report on an 
explosion in Haswell Colliery, in September, 1844, called 
attention to the action of coal dust in colliery explosions in 
the following words : — 

" In considering the extent of the fire from the moment 
of the explosion it is not to be supposed that fire-damp was 
its only fuel ; the coal dust swept by the rush of wind and 
flame from the floor, roof, and walls of the works would 
instantly take fire and burn, if there were oxygen enough 
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present in the air to support its combustion; and we 
found the dust adhering to the faces of the pillars, props, 
and walls in the direction of, and on the side towards, the 
explosion, increasing gradually to a certain distance as 
we neared the place of ignition. This deposit was in some 
parts half an inch, in others almost an inch, thick; it 
adhered together in a friable coked state. When examined 
with the glass it presented the fused round form of burnt 
coal dust; and when examined chemically and compared 
with the coal itself reduced to powder, was found deprived 
of the greater portion of the bitumen, and in some 
instances entirely destitute of it. There is every reason to 
believe that much coal gas was made from this dust in the 
very air itself of the mine, by the flame of the fire-damp 
which raised and swept it along, and much of the carbon 
of this dust remained unburnt only from want of air. At 
first we were greatly embarrassed by the circumstance of 
the large number of deaths from choke damp, and in the 
evidence that that had been present in very considerable 
quantities compared with the small proportion of fire- 
damp, which in the opinion of those in and about the 
works just before, must have occasioned the explosion. 
But, on consideration of the character of the goaves and 
reservoirs for gaseous fuel, and the effect of dust in the 
mine, we are satisfied that these circumstances fully 
account for the apparent discrepancy." 

Subsequently, at the Eoyal Institution, Faraday said, 
*' The ignition and explosion of the fire-damp mixture 
would raise and then kindle the coal dust which is always 
pervading the passages, and these effects must in a 
moment have made the part of the mine which was the 
scene of the calamity glow like a furnace." 

A better instance of the superiority of a thoroughly 
trained scientific mind over merely practical experience in 
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tracing the cause of obscure phenomena could hardly be 
found, when two men who probably had no experience 
in the working of mines, or in the effect of explosions, 
at once detected a new danger, which generations of prac- 
tical men had not suspected, and which many of them 
have since resolutely refused to admit. 

Notwithstanding this clear and definite warning, twenty 
years elapsed before any notice was taken of it, and forty- 
three years before legislation was passed to carry it into 
effect in the Mines Act of 1887. 

In 1867, M. Verpilleux made some experiments in 
France, which convinced him of the important part 
played by coal dust in colliery explosions. 

In 1870, Mr. W. Galloway, an inspector of coal mines 
in Scotland and Wales, began to study the question. As 
the result he came to the conclusion " That the usual 
attempted explanation of explosions by supposing out- 
bursts of gas to have taken place was quite untenable, and 
that there must be some other cause which had not been 
yet discovered." 

This investigation at length convinced him *' That coal 
dust was really the one element which had been up to that 
time practically lost sight of." In 1875 he made experi- 
ments which led him to the conclusion " That if coal dust 
and air did not form an inflammable mixture, a small 
addition of fire-damp would certainly make it' so," and, 
as a necessary consequence that " a mixture of air and 
fire-damp, which would not be inflammable alone, would 
become inflammable when coal dust was added." 

Further experiments and examination of the circum- 
stances attending explobions led him to the opinion " That 
fire-damp is altogether unnecessary for the propagation of 
flame with explosive effects by a mixture of dry coal dust 
and air." 
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These views were by no means generally accepted, but 
attention was now drawn to the subject, and experiments 
were made in England, France, and Prussia, which on the 
whole gave support to all these theories ; and to the experi- 
ments made by Mr. Hall, inspector of mines for the South 
Lancashire district, I will now draw your attention. It 
had been accepted as a fact that danger from coal dust did 
not arise unless there was a great disturbance of the dust 
and a large body of flame, such as would be created by a 
blown out shot of gunpowder. To imitate this, a small 
cannon was used as the igniting agent. To render the 
conditions as nearly as possible like those in the actual 
working of a mine, and as it was impossible to diffuse the 
coal dust in a horizontal roadway, a disused pit shaft was 
employed. A large quantity of fine coal dust was obtained 
from coal pits where it had deposited in empty spaces 
along the roadways, and from the timbers which sup- 
ported the roofs, and this was distributed down the shaft 
by a sieve. 

Mr. Hall's Experiments. 

White Moss Colliery Co., Ormskirk, 1890. Shaft 50 
yards deep and 7 feet diameter. A cannon, 2 feet 6 inches 
long and 2 inches bore, was fixed at bottom and pointed 
directly upwards. It was fired by electricity. Coal dust 
was sifted from the top into the shaft. 

1. 2 cwt. Coal dust, f lb. Gunpowder — No explosion. 

2. 2 cwt. ,, 1 lb. „ Violent explosion, flame 20 

feet above top of shaft. 

3. 2^ cwt. „ 1 lb. „ Dust ignited, flame 20 feet 

above top. Cannon fired 
20 minutes after dust was 
put in. 

4. 2i cwt. „ 4 oz. Eoburite — No ignition. 
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5. 1 lb. Gunpowder — Two hours after, no fresh 

dust, considerable explo- 
sion ; flame did not reach 
top of shaft. 

6. 3 cwt. Goal dust, 1 lb. „ Fiercest explosion, flame 80 

feet above top of shaft. 

Six experiments were then tried in a shaft 130 yards 
deep, 18 feet wide, but no explosions followed. Too wide ; 
shaft wet. 

Eighteen experiments were then tried in Big Lady Pit. 
Shaft 210 yards deep, 8 feet diameter ; stage at 180 yards 
down, two cannons side by side. 

1. 3 cwt. Coal dust, 1 lb. Gimpowder each — Not ignited. 

2. 2^ cwt. „ l^lb. „ „ Dust ignited, flame 30 

feet above. 
8. Hlb. ,, „ Net ignited. 

4. 3 cwt. „ IJlb. „ „ Ignited, fierce violence 

in pit, flame did not 
reach top. 

5. 5 cwt. „ 1^ lb. „ „ Ignited, flame 40 feet 

above top, displaced 
wood and framework. 

6. 2 cwt. „ Hlb. „ ,, No explosion. 

7. 4 cwt. „ l^lb. „ „ Dust ignited, violence 

in pit, no flame at 
top. 

8. 4 cwt. „ 1^ lb. „ „ Dust ignited by first 

shot, flame did not 
reach top. Second 
shot, explosion ; flame 
20 feet. 

No explosion. 

No explosion. 

Unusual violence, no 
flame at top. 

Cannons alone. 

No explosion. 

No explosion. 
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15. 8 cwt. Coal dust, H lb. Gunpowder each — Dust ignited, flame did 

not reach top. 



16. 


5 cwt. 


)} 


Hlb. 


»> 


»» 


No flaine, considerable 
violence. 


17. 


4^ cwt. 


»» 


21b. 


>» 


»» 


No explosion. 


18. 


6 cwii. 


»> 


lilb. 


)i 


)) 


Dust ignited, continu- 
ous roar, flarne 60 
feet. Most violent 
explosion of series. 
Only one cannon flred. 



To meet the objection that there might have been fire 
damp in the shaft coming from the old workings, the air 
was collected before the experiments, and, when analysed, 
was found to be perfectly free from that gas, and to have 
the composition of ordinary air. Mr. Hall's conclusion 
was that " These experiments conclusively prove that 
blasting with gunpowder in dry and dusty mines may 
cause serious disasters in the entire absence of fire damp. 
It is impossible to explain why many of the experiments 
failed to produce explosions, or to ignite the dust, but the 
fact that at intervals these did occur perfectly justified 
the above conclusion." 

About the time of Mr. Galloway's experiments some 
serious explosions occurred in flour mills. One, at the 
Tradeston Flour Mills, Glasgow, resulted in the gable 
walls being blown out, the mill reduced to ruins, and 
the woodwork set on fire. Professor Eankine and Dr. 
Stevenson reported on it, and attributed it entirely 
to the flour dust becoming ignited. This was in 1871, 
and when, in 1873, another explosion occurred in 
Liverpool, Dr. Campbell Brown read a paper, with 
illustrative experiments, which is contained in our Pro- 
ceedings.* He dealt so fully on the causes which led to 
the explosion that I am relieved of the necessity to dwell 

* Vol. xxvii, p. 301. 
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upon this class of dust explosions. The most serious 
accident due to this cause was in America, at St. Louis, 
where four flour mills blew up in succession. The reasons 
why a mixture of coal dust and air is explosive are not 
difficult to understand. Fire damp consists of carbon and 
hydrogen, and coal dust contains the same elements. 
When a large flame passes into a mixture of coal dust and 
air, the heat causes the production of an immense volume 
of gas, which immediately explodes. This raises more 
dust, and the flame passes on indefinitely until the mouth 
of the pit is reached, or until a damp part of the mine 
cuts off the supply of dust, and the explosion ceases for 
lack of fuel. 

Sir Frederick Abel had, in 1880, been requested by 
the Home Secretary to make experiments, and his results 
showed that an addition of 2 per cent, of fire damp would 
render a mixture of coal dust and air explosive, although 
such a proportion would not be explosive without the coal 
dust. At that time this was about the smallest quantity 
that could be detected by the safety lamp. In 1889 an 
accident occurred which gave an almost perfect demonstra- 
tion of the explosive nature of a mixture of coal dust and 
air, and also showed that an ordinary flame, if it was a 
large one, could bring about the explosion. 

Hopper Accident, The accident took place at the 
Brancepeth Pit, belonging to Messrs. Strakers and Love, 
about 10 a.m. on the morning of the 24th April, 1889, and 
by it three men lost their lives. The pits were idle, and 
the opportunity was taken advantage of to clean out the 
coal hopper which is used to store coal for the use of 
the coke ovens. The dimensions of this hopper are 24 by 
81 by 81J feet. At the top of it there are windows for 
the purpose of providing light, where some machinery has 
to be examined and oiled each day. There are four stages 
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or platforms fitted in the inside of the hopper at about 
equal distances apart, and the whole arrangement is tied 
together by iron rods passing from side to side. The coal, 
after coming from the screens, is crushed by means of 
disintegrators, and then carried by elevators to the top of 
the hopper, and taken out into small tubs or waggons 
through slides at the bottom of it for use in the coke 
ovens. It will thus be seen that the coal, even when the 
hopper is partially or entirely filled, will be very fine and 
dry, but at the time when the explosion took place all the 
coal had been taken out that could be got by the ordinary 
method, and six men were sent in to clean out the very 
fine dust adhering to the sides, and any coal that might be 
left in the corners or on the stages. For this purpose 
they took with them shovels and four open "torch" lamps, 
the latter being hung on the iron tie rods near to the 
bottom. Three of the men remained at the bottom, and 
three went to the higher platforms and began to throw the 
dust down, and had only done so for about three minutes 
when a tremendous explosion took place, severely burning 
all of them. The dust had been falling very thickly on to 
the open lights, and there can be no doubt that the 
explosion was altogether one due to coal dust. Under the 
conditions existing no gas could be present, as the windows 
and roof were not sufficiently tight to prevent its escape if 
any had been given off from the coal, and an open torch 
light was used at the top of the hopper by the man 
superintending the machinery only a few minutes before. 
The men who subsequently died were those working at the 
top of the box, Those at the bottom, although severely 
burnt, escaped by the slide holes. Part of the roof was 
blown off, and inside the hopper the sides were covered 
with charred coal dust. 
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To thoroughly investigate the question and settle the 
point as to there being a real danger in coal dust, and to 
ascertain if any measures could be adopted to diminish or 
prevent the risk arising from it, a Eoyal Commission 
was appointed on February 9th, 1891, consisting of 
J. Chamberlain, Lord Eayleigh, W. Thomas Lewis, H. B. 
Dixon, Emerson Bainbridge and Charles Fenwick. It 
began its investigations on March 18th, and continued 
them until July 10th, 1891, and presented its first report 
on July 30th. In the following year the commission 
resumed its labours from February 12th to April the 8th, 
and in 1894 it took evidence about an explosion which 
took place at Camerton Colliery on 13th November, 1893. 
On June 13th, 1894, it presented its final report. I have 
gone through most of the evidence taken and carefully 
studied the report, and to it I owe most of this paper. I 
do not claim originality for any part of it, but simply 
aim at placing before the members of this society the 
present state of our knowledge with regard to this 
momentous question, so peculiarly interesting in a locality 
situated on the borders of an immense coal field, and 
directly interested in the application and transport of coal. 

After an account of the evidence taken, and the history 
of the question, the report sets forth the coal dust theory 
as propounded by its advocates : — 

1. The circumstances of many explosions, and especi- 
ally of explosions on a very large scale, and covering 
a great length of the workings, cannot be fully explained 
by reference to fire damp or gas alone. 

2. The presence of coal dust, and especially of fine 
dust, may be the sole cause of an explosion. 

3. If the coal dust is in sufficient quantities it will 
certainly extend the effect and increase the intensity of an 
explosion caused by any other means. 

H 
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4. Fire damp in small quantities — so small as not to 
be dangerous per se — may be highly dangerous in the 
presence of coal dust. 

I. The principal arguments are, that the distance 
traversed by some explosions is enormous. In the Seaham 
explosion this was four miles, and as there must have 
been enough fire damp to constitute at least five per cent, 
of this enormous volume of air, if that was the only cause, 
it is difl&cult to see whence it could have come, as it must 
have been evolved along the whole course at the same 
time. There was no trace of an outburst of gas after the 
explosion. 

In many cases the explosion follows a certain road, but 
where that road divides it often takes one and leaves the 
other untouched. The air passing into each road must be 
the same, and the only difference is the comparative 
freedom of one from dust. Also the explosions are mainly 
confined to the intake air roads, which are practically free 
from gas, but are generally the most dusty, whilst it 
frequently spares the return air roads which carry off all 
the gas, but are comparatively free from dust, and it 
avoids horse roads, where the dust is impure, and damp 
roads. Many explosions have occurred when the mines 
were worked with naked lights. This makes it highly 
improbable that the pit could become so charged with gas 
as to allow an explosion to sweep the whole mine. 

It is further contended that all the gigantic explosions 
have occurred in dry and dusty mines, and that the 
explosions are frequently coincident with the firing of 
shots in the main intake airways, where shots are rarely 
fired, where gas is impossible except in the smallest quan- 
tities, but which contain the most inflammable dust. 

II. The explosion in the hopper is the only instance 
in England where a naked light has caused an explosion, 
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and other cases in mines are attributed to blown out shots. 
In this case a volume of flame extending 20 feet may be 
given with IJ lb. of gunpowder. Mr, Hall's experiments 
are the most convincing proofs that under the conditions 
existing in a mine an explosion can result from this 
cause. Objections have been raised to the experiments on 
the ground that men could not live in an atmosphere con- 
taining so much dust as was present. To this it is replied 
that the concussion of the air from the blown out shot 
raises a dense cloud of dust, and Mr. Burrows in his 
evidence states that he has seen the dust as thick in the 
air underground as Mr. Hall made it in his experiments. 
Also in the experiments, in one case twenty minutes, and 
in another two hours elapsed, after the dust had been 
sieved into the shaft, and yet an explosion occurred, 
although most of the dust must have settled out. Another 
objection was that the experiments proved too much, and 
one witness said *' That if dust were the principal agent 
in coal mine explosions, every blown out shot, occuring in 
a very dry and dusty mine, should cause a more or less 
disastrous explosion or conflagration; and that looking 
therefore to the enormous amount of powder expended in 
shot firing in this and other countries, and to the not 
inconsiderable proportion which blown out shots must 
constitute in many localities of the total number of shots 
fired, disastrous coal mine explosions would be of more 
than daily occurrence if this view were correct." 

Another witness said, **That 20,000,000 shots were 
fired annually in the United Kingdom, and that if coal 
dust were so dangerous, the mystery is why we have not 
coal dust explosions almost daily." 

The commission did not think these objections conclu- 
sive. It is only under peculiar circumstances that the 
explosion from this cause could arise. The dust must be 
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of sufficient purity, fineness, and dryness, and possess 
explosive properties. Some dusts are much more inflam- 
mable than others, and it has been proved that there are 
great differences in this respect. The dust must be present 
in considerable quantities at the place where, and the time 
when, a blown out shot occurs. The flame from the shot 
must be of considerable size and intensity, and must also 
be propelled into the dust with great force. Most of the 
shots are at the working faces, and there the dust is 
smaller in quantity, and damper than in other parts of the 
mine. 

In Mr. HalPs experiments, it must be noted that 
several of them failed, although there was no apparent 
difference in the conditions. 

It may be well to give a description of an actual explo- 
sion in the new pit, Camerton Colliery, November 13th, 
1893. The pit was supposed to have perfect immunity 
from such accidents, and for a century no fire damp has 
been suspected. 

The pit is 314 yards deep, and contains five workable 
seams. Open lights were used, and, after the explosion, 
the air of the mine was tested by a means which will 
detect J per cent, of gas, but none was found anywhere. 
On the night of the explosion, a man and boy were sent 
to rip down the roof at a place where, owing to upheaval 
of the floor, the coal in the waggons rubbed against the 
roof. Two shots were fired, the first had evidently done 
its work, and two hours would probably be occupied in 
removing the debris. The second was badly placed, and 
it appeared that seven or eight inches of powder had been 
used where two would have been enough. The two bodies 
were found 54 yards from the spot. The force was appar- 
ently slight at the spot where the shot was fired, and 
increased in violence up to 1180 yards from the spot, and 
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at this point two doors were blown into fragments, and the 
iron door-frames shattered as if a violent explosive had 
been fired directly into them. Traces of the explosion 
were found 1261 yards away, where a fall of roof took 
place, and here it was stopped by a wet piece of roadway 
53 yards long. 

The report says: "In view of this experience, your 
Majesty's Commissioners cannot doubt the possibility of 
an explosion from coal dust alone, even in mines where no 
gas has ever been known to exist." 

III. A small explosion of fire-damp may originate a 
great explosion of coal dust. The first explosion may 
raise a cloud of dust, and this cloud may be ignited and 
explode, raising another, and so on. 

On this point little real difference of opinion seems to 
exist. Two or three of the witnesses would not admit that 
coal dust could even carry on an explosion without gas, 
but the evidence, especially that on the Seaham explosion, 
8th Sept., 1880, Eisca 15th Jan., 1882, AUtofts 2nd Oct., 
1886, Elemore 2nd Dec, 1886, and others, shows that gas 
played a very subsidiary part. 

IV. That a mixture of coal dust and air, where mixed 
with a proportion of fire-damp too small in itself to be 
explosive, will produce an explosive mixture when brought 
in contact with a light, is capable of direct proof from 
experiment more readily than any other point of the coal 
dust theory. The experiments of Mr. Galloway and 
Professor Abel leave no doubt on this point. Two per 
cent, of gas will make a mixture of air and coal dust 
exj)lode with a naked light, whilst in the absence of dust, 
six per cent, is necessary. All the witnesses except one 
agreed in admitting this danger, and as there is always 
some fire-damp present in the great majority of coal mines 
in the United Kingdom, this particular danger is a matter 
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of serious consideration. It is evident that any precau- 
tions taken with regard to shot firing would leave this 
source of mischief untouched, and it can only be obviated 
by provisions calculated to prevent the dust from rising, 
or to render it innocuous. 

After reading the evidence, it is evident that the 
Commission could have no difficulty in arriving at the 
conclusions contained in the report. These were : — 

1. The danger of explosion in a mine in which gas 
exists, even in very small quantities, is greatly increased 
by the presence of coal dust. 

2. A gas explosion in a fiery mine may be intensified 
and carried on indefinitely by coal dust raised by the 
explosion itself. 

3. Coal dust alone, without the presence of any gas at 
all, may cause a dangerous explosion if ignited by a blown 
out shot, or other violent inflammation. To produce such 
a result, however, the conditions must be exceptional and 
are only likely to be produced on rare occasions. 

4. Different dusts are inflammable, and consequently 
dangerous, in varying degrees, but it cannot be said with 
absolute certainty that any dust is entirely free from risk. 

5. There appears to be no probability that a danger- 
ous explosion of coal dust alone could ever be produced 
in a mine by a naked light or ordinary flame. 

Having come to these conclusions, the Commission 
had, lastly, to make recommendations as to the best 
means to be adopted to minimize the danger. Mr. Woods 
alone would prohibit all shot firing, either by gunpowder 
or high explosives ; but, as this would render it necessary 
to close some pits entirely, and seriously raise the price of 
coal, the Commission did not accept this view. 

It being certain that gunpowder has some advantages 
over high explosives, the Commission only recommend 
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that its use should be forbidden in certain cases, especially 
in fiery and dusty mines. 

The use of high explosives, which are comparatively 
flameless, is advocated. The objections on the ground of 
the poisonous nature of the fumes produced do not seem 
to be well founded. A Lancashire collier was said to have 
been poisoned by the gases from roburite, but the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, on which Professor Dixon and two 
medical men took part, decided that, though roburite itself 
was a strong poison, the fumes from it, when strict care 
was exercised, were not more deleterious than those of 
other explosives. 

Removal of Dust. Though this is recommended where 
there are great accumulations of dust, it cannot be done to 
any great extent. 

Watering. This is evidently the most practical pre- 
caution, but various methods of carrying it out ara 
suggested. It is largely adopted in Durham, South Wales, 
Staffordshire, Yorkshire, and Derbyshire. In other dis- 
tricts there appears to be little damping. 

It has been objected that watering would loosen the 
strata and bring down the timbers and roof, and lift the 
floors. This would, however, only happen if too much 
water was used, whilst watering would have an additional 
advantage in lowering the temperature of deep mines, and 
so rendering them more comfortable to work in. 

Watering by means of spray seems to be the most 
effectual means of damping the dust, not only on the 
floors, but also that on the sides and roofs of the roadways. 
The requisite pressure may be that of the water itself, or 
obtained by means of compressed air. 

The Commission, therefore, recommends that the 
Inspector should have power to order watering to be done, 
or to insist on more efficient means being adopted where, 
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in their opinion, those in use are inefficient. They 
conclude with the following suggestions : — 

1. That the firing of shots should take place between 
the shifts, and when the majority of the men are out of 
the mine— 

2. Where general watering is not prescribed by the 
Inspector, that the roads on either side of the place where 
a shot is fired, should be thoroughly wetted for a space of 
at least thirty yards — 

Lastly, that large accumulations of dust, whether on 
the floor or roof, should not be allowed to remain. 

It now only remains for legislation to enforce the 
recommendations of the Commission, to reduce the num- 
ber of those fearful explosions which render the life of a 
collier more precarious than that of a soldier, and to 
illustrate the benefits which the researches of science 
confer on humanity. 
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TRADE GUILDS. 
By FREDERICK W. EDWARDS, M.S.A. 

In previous papers read before this society from time to 
time, and published in its Proceedings, I endeavoured to 
trace in special detail the growth and position of technical, 
commercial, and industrial education. The pursuit of the 
necessary knowledge of these important phases of practical 
instruction resulted in the accumulation of a considerable 
amount of interwoven matter of so interesting and 
generally unknown a character, that I now venture to 
bring that portion before you relative to the kindred 
subject of Trade Guilds, particularly those which sprang 
up and flourished so extensively in England during the 
middle ages. I propose to briefly survey their general 
origin, constitution, development and effect, concluding 
with a short reference to the objects, customs, ceremonies, 
characteristics, and influence of a few of these ancient, 
powerful, and wealthy commercial institutions. 

Mediaeval Guilds present a close analogy to the collegia 
opijicum which existed under the Roman Empire. These 
were associations arising out of the urban life of the 
period, the primary objects of which were common worship 
and social intercourse, their secondary objects being the 
protection of the trades against unjust taxes, and their 
internal regulation. They also served as burial clubs, 
defraying the expenses of burial and funeral sacrifices for 
deceased members, in some cases out of legacies left for 
that purpose. It has been suggested that Mediaeval 
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Europe reverted to and borrowed this part of the industrial 
organization of the Eoman Empire, but the better opinion 
is that Mediaeval Guilds were not a relic of Eoman civiliza- 
tion, but an original institution. Hallam describes them 
as fraternities by voluntary compact, to relieve each other 
in poverty, and to protect both from injury. Their two 
essential characteristics were the common banquet and the 
common purse. They had also, in many instances, a 
religious, sometimes a secret, ceremonial to knit more 
firmly the bond of fidelity. They readily became con- 
nected with the exercise of trades, the training of 
apprentices, and the traditional rules of art. A vast 
number of such fraternities existed throughout Europe 
during the Middle Ages. Every hamlet had a Guild of 
some kind, and in the towns they were very numerous. 

Another community, differing from these, but which 
was also of importance during the same period, was the 
" Guild Merchant." It existed in the towns, and was, as 
compared with the craft Guilds, an aristocratic fraternity. 
It seems that originally the ** Guild Merchant " was an 
association of the owners of the land on which the town 
was built, and of estates in the neighbourhood. Many 
similar patrician families carried on business in the towns, 
and for a considerable time governed them through the 
Guilds Merchant. Eventually, in every case, the aristo- 
cratic municipality had to give way, though sometimes not 
till after a long and fierce struggle, to the general body of 
the citizens, as represented by the plebeian Craft Guilds. 

In London the victory of the more popular plebeian 
party had become assured as early as the reign of 
Edward II. 

The Guilds Merchant and the Craft Guilds were thus 
the germ of the municipalities of Europe. Speaking of 
English communities from this point of view, Hallam 
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says : — " They are frequently mentioned in Anglo-Saxon 
documents, and are the basis of those corporations which 
the Norman kings recognised or founded. The Guild was, 
in its primary character, a personal association ; it was in 
the State, but not the State ; it belonged to the city with- 
out embracing all the citizens ; its purposes were the good 
of the fellows alone. But when the good was inseparable 
from that of their country, its walls and churches, the 
principle of voluntary association was readily extended; 
and from the private Guild, possessing the vital spirit of 
faithfulness and brotherly love, sprang the sworn com- 
munity, the body of citizens bound by a voluntary but 
perpetual obligation to guard each other's rights against 
the thefts of the weak or the tyranny of the powerful.'* 

The early returns, discovered by Toulmin Smith, pre- 
sent a vivid picture of the state of the Social Guilds and 
Craft Guilds of the provincial towns of England during 
the fourteenth century. They are the answers of the 
Guilds to an inquisition directed by Eichard II and his 
Parliament sitting at Cambridge in 1388. Two writs were 
ordered to be issued to the SheriJBf of each county ; the 
first calling upon " the masters and wardens of all Guilds 
and brotherhoods (social guilds) to send up to their king's 
council all details as to the foundation, statutes, and pro- 
perties of their Guilds ; " the second calling upon the 
masters, wardens and overlookers of all the mysteries and 
craft (craft guilds) to send up in the same way copies of 
their charters or letters patent." These writs are in 
Latin. The returns are, some in Latin and Norman- 
French, but a majority in early English. 

By the time of Edward II, the government of London 
had assumed, partly in consequence of the terms of the 
city's charters, partly as the result of civic resolutions, a 
popular form, composed of both Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
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elements, and substantially identical with the present 
constitution of the Municipality. The old manorial juris- 
dictions had been swept away, a civic court of law had 
been established, and servile tenures had been replaced by 
*' free burgage," the urban analogue of " rural free 
soccage." 

The Craft Guilds, which speedily absorbed the 
*' Knighten Guilds," and other similar bodies, eventually 
substituted themselves, though for a short time only, as 
the wards of the municipality. The trades had, in many 
cases, their recognised quarters in London, so that this 
temporary control still left the representation local. 

The arrangement only lasted till the next reign, when 
the machinery of the wards, which survives to the present 
day, was revived, with the differences consequent upon the 
abolition of all feudal or semi-feudal privileges. It is 
interesting to note that, notwithstanding the many later 
alterations in the functions of Trade Guilds and their 
successors, the body called " Common Hall," composed of 
members of the present Livery Companies, continues, 
jointly with the court of aldermen, to elect the Lord 
Mayor and certain other civic functionaries ; and that 
from the time mentioned, five centuries ago, up to the 
year 1835, membership of a company continued to be a 
condition precedent to the full citizenship of the city of 
London. 

As regards their domestic history, the early part, 
according to Bishop Stubbs, is as difficult and obscure as 
their municipal record. He believes that their present 
constitution, involving three grades of membership — the 
court or governing body, electing itself by co-optation, the 
livery, and the simple freemen — was a departure from 
their original constitution, which gave a greater measure 
of equality. 
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The returns, though the archaeological portions of 
several are valuable, throw no light on the subject. The 
probability is that their present constitution, one obviously 
of advantage to the courts, existed considerably before the 
reign of Edward III, in which they received their first 
charters. The distinction between the ** twelve great" and 
the minor London Companies is of about equal antiquity. 

A craftsman, a member of the Mercers' Guild, became 
Mayor so far back as 1214, and before the end of the 
thirteenth century the Mayors of London were always 
members of the Craft Guilds, particularly the Mercers', 
Grocers', and Goldsmiths', which were then full of wealthy 
merchants and shipowners, and of the early Woolstaplers^ 
and Sheermens' Guilds, representing the trade in wool 
or cloth. 

A century later, when the officers of the guilds were 
generally aldermen of the corporation, exercising a 
minute supervision over the commerce of London, they 
were incorporated, while retaining their former position 
as a State department for the superintendence of trade 
and manufactures. 

The works of Bishop Stubbs, Mr. Green, Mr. Froude, 
and Mr. Jas. Birchall deal with the industrial and 
mercantile history of the guilds down to the Tudor 
period. By charters, by-laws, and also grants from the 
municipality, between the crown and which there was 
much jealousy, they obtained various valuable monopolies, 
together with rigid powers of search. They also tried to 
prevent non-members from trading and manufacturing, 
and they visited shops and houses for the purpose of test- 
ing wares required by Act of Parliament, municipal 
precepts, or their own private regulations, to be of a 
certain standard or quality. They further enforced a 
strict system of seven years' apprenticeship. It must be 
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remembered that London had become a great manu- 
facturing town, in or near which cloth working, the 
smelting of iron, the making of armour and bows, the 
working of silk and leather, the manufacture of the 
precious metals, and other minor industries, were prac- 
tised with much success. It was also the chief port of 
Northern Europe, and as all the merchants of the staple 
were members of the guilds, and corresponded with the 
provincial towns on the Continent, there can be little 
doubt that the halls of the guilds were practically com- 
mercial exchanges ; its members even giving advice to the 
Privy Council as to the mercantile policy of the Crown. 
Moreover, the heads of the industrial guilds were the 
principal capitalists or dealers, those of the mercantile 
guilds being the leading merchants and shipowners. 
Throughout the period referred to the State and muni- 
cipality sought to regulate not only manufactures and 
commerce, but wages, habits, and even the dress of citi- 
zens, to a degree not always consistent with personal 
liberty, and this system of statutes and precepts was to a 
great extent administered by the London City Companies. 
For instance, artizans and tradesmen, who made or sold 
bad articles, were often tried by the wardens of the guilds, 
and if found guilty, punished by the civic power, or 
occasionally by distresses levied by the City Companies 
themselves. 

In Edward III and Eichard II the mediaeval theory of 
status, as the basis of the relations of master and servant, 
and of employer and employed, began to be gradually 
undermined as reformation made progress. 

From their incorporation the Guilds, which, as already 
pointed out, had their origin in an earlier conception of 
society, continued to excite the hostility of the artizans of 
London, principally because their constitution was only 
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suited to a limited area, such as the inspection of factories 
and shops in one street or particular district. Thus the 
spread of London beyond its ancient walls, and the growth 
of its great suburbs, especially those of Westminster and 
Southwark, seriously interfered with their efficiency as 
superintendents of production. The later charters gene- 
rally extended the local limits in order to meet the 
difficulty, but the monopolies and the power of search, 
which the Guilds derived from the Crown or the muni- 
cipality, being of doubtful legality, were liable to be 
resisted or to produce irritation. These causes at length 
crippled the Guilds in their capacity of a State department 
and municipal committee. By the commencement of the 
Tudor period, in the opinion of Froude, they had become 
to a great extent obsolete institutions, as regards trade 
superintendence. 

Their visits to Bartholomew and Southwark fairs were 
not discontinued till a comparatively recent time, and 
besides their statutable, chartered, or customary functions, 
there were some privileges, such as the charge of the 
** City Beam" by the Grocers, and the care of Blackwell 
Hall by the Drapers, which were held after the Guilds had 
ceased to officially represent the trade and commerce of 
London, which may be fixed at the Eestoration. For a 
long time later these bodies were undoubtedly an import- 
ant element in London, for the wealthy bankers, mer- 
chants, and shipowners, who had houses there, generally 
belonged to the Companies. The commencement of the 
present century is the approximate date of the complete 
cessation of the connection of the Companies in this 
respect. The three greatest events which have exercised 
a direct influence on their history have been the Eeforma- 
tion, the Fire of London, and the various settlements and 
colonies under the Stuarts in Ireland. As previously 
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stated, a system of apprenticeship was a conspicuous 
element in the Guilds, from which the Companies 
sprang. After their incorporation, the term of service, 
the premium, and the status and duties of apprentices, 
were all regulated by by-laws framed by the Courts, and 
subpaitted by them to the Crown judges and the muni- 
cipality. Youths were articled on these terms, as appren- 
tices to freemen, for a period of seven years, at the 
expiration of which, upon proof that they had duly served 
their masters, they became entitled to their freedom. 

Two ceremonies were involved in this method of 
admission — that of binding, and that of conferring the 
freedom at the expiration of the articles. Each took place 
at the hall, or, if the particular Company had not a hall, 
at the Guildhall, a name which is itself a memorial of the 
national position and influence of the Guilds. The father 
or guardian of the apprentice gave a nominal fee, and 
small sums to the ofl&cers and servants of the Guild, in 
respect of the binding, and when admitted to the freedom, 
he paid further nominal fees in respect of the admission. 
Apprenticeship was, however, by no means confined to the 
special trades of the Guilds, for a practice prevailed of 
bestowing the freedom on persons who had been bound to 
any members, irrespective of their callings. 

Such bindings were foreign to the ordinances of some, 
and involved an infringement of the rights of those which 
represented the trade, if any, of the particular appren- 
tices. In many, however, purely colourable bindings were 
allowed ; that is, youths were bound as a matter of form to 
persons whose trades they did not mean to follow, and who 
accepted no obligation as regarded their protection and 
education. This took place in order that the apprentices 
might, on coming of age, be able to claim the freedom of 
the Company of their nominal master. 
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It follows, therefore, that the Guilds, with rare 
exceptions, never consisted exclusively of craftsmen. The 
three methods of admission were apprenticeship, as des- 
cribed; redemption, which was by purchase or gift, and 
only allowed by vote after strict investigation ; and patri- 
mony, by which the freedom descended to all lawful issue 
of members. The hereditary principle of patrimony may 
be justly termed the essence of Guild constitution, as but 
for it they would probably have long since ceased to exist 
in England. Their rules generally inculcated respect for 
the law, commercial honesty, and a high standard of 
morality and charity. 

The members met once to four times a year, clad in 
costume or livery, and on the particular day of the Saint 
to whom the Guild was dedicated, went in procession to 
church, carrying candles, to hear Mass. An entrance fee, 
together with a fixed annual amount to the common purse, 
and certain dues to the aldermen and officers, were regu- 
larly exacted. In some each member undertook to leave 
the Guild a legacy at death, and many Guilds thus accu- 
mulated large sums of money, which, invested in lands 
and properties, have in process of time increased in worth 
so immensely as to be almost beyond conception. 

The present capital value of the property of the Lon- 
don Guilds alone is estimated at fifteen million pounds, 
omitting their magnificent halls and costly plate. Their 
yearly income is about £700,000, and this enormous 
revenue is more or less secretly administered by fifteen 
hundred gentlemen, who, on the "Courts of Assistants," 
represent the seventy-four " Livery Companies." A part 
of this wealth is devoted to charities and lectureships of a 
more or less useful character ; a large share is spent upon 
technical instruction, and a further considerable amount is 
swallowed up in management fees and entertainments. 

I 
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Another prominent feature may be observed in the 
Urban Craft Guilds, ajl of which were subject to municipal 
control. The mayors of the towns frequently issued pre- 
cepts to them as to the hours of labour, method of 
manufacture, education of apprentices, and relations of 
the different trades. Then,. again, during the Plantagenet 
and Tudor periods, as also at the times of the Rebellion, 
Commonwealth, and Restoration, the Guilds generally 
were bound to lend money to the municipality to purchase 
corn and coals for the poor. While the provincial Guilds 
of the middle ages have been put as high as forty thou- 
sand, it is certain that at such large industrial centres as 
Bristol, Coventry, Norwich, York, and Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, there existed at least one hundred and fifty of 
considerable note, some of great dignity and opulence. It 
is strange to find in this connection that all have now 
disappeared except the Merchant Adventurers Companies 
at Bristol and Newcastle. 

Although the principal London Guilds still flourish as 
city companies, it is important to further remember that 
Continental ones have practically become extinct. In 
Prance and Belgium they were suppressed at the Revolu- 
tion, and the same fate followed those in the Netherlands 
in 1798. In Germany the Act of 1869 destroyed their 
ancient privileges, but that of 1881 restored them, giving 
the power to create industrial schools, advance the tech- 
nical instruction of masters and journeymen, and establish 
examinations and tribunals of arbitration. Austro-Hun- 
gary abolished all Trade Guilds in 1859; Norway and 
Sweden in 1846; Portugal in 1834; and Italy, with a 
few exceptions, before her Act of Union. In Spain 
many still exist, but as all her apprenticeship rules 
were cancelled in 1836, they are merely trade coun- 
cils and benefit societies. Switzerland continues to 
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•encourage numerous Graft Guilds ; as also do Eussia 
and Turkey. 

The total number of the Livery Companies, or City 
Ouilds of London, is seventy-four; the following twelve 
are designated " Great," and are arranged in their order 
of civic precedence: — Mercers, Grocers, Drapers, Fish- 
mongers, Goldsmiths, Skinners, Merchant Taylors, Haber- 
dashers, Salters, Ironmongers, Vintners, and Clothworkers. 

Although the history of all is full of general informa- 
tion of a most valuable character, time will only allow a 
short review of the most salient features of the Mercers', 
Grocers', Drapers', Haberdashers', Vintners', Cloth- 
workers', Merchant Taylors', and Goldsmiths' Guilds. 
The livery of each company is, as a rule, restricted to 
one hundred and fifty members, selected by ballot from 
the most substantial of the freemen, who in their turn 
elect the Courts of Assistants. The governing body con- 
sists of about forty members, and comprises a Master, 
Wardens, and Court of Assistants, possessing absolute 
power as to the administration of the affairs of their 
individual company. 

The Mercers are traced back to 1172, being then men- 
tioned as patrons of a London charity. The meaning of 
the word mercer has somewhat puzzled etymologists, but 
it is merely a translation of the Latin mercator through 
the French mercier. A mercer in the seventeenth century 
was also designated a mercator peripateticus, or an itinerant 
merchant. 

La 1296 the Mercers joined the company of Merchant 
Adventurers in establishing a woollen manufacture in 
England, with a branch at Antwerp. In Edward II 
they are called the ** Fraternity of Mercers," and in 1406 
they are styled "Brothers of St. Thomas a Becket." 
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Mercers were at first dealers in all smallwares, including 
wigs, haberdashery, and even spices and drugs. They 
attended fairs and markets, and even sat on the ground to 
sell their wares, in fact, were little more than high-class 
pedlars. The poet Gower talks of " the depression of such 
mercerie." In later times the silk trade formed the main 
feature of their business, the greater use of silk beginning 
about 1573. 

In 1851 the Mercers grew jealous of the Lombard 
merchants, and on midsummer day three were sent to the 
Tower for attacking two Lombards in the Old Jewry. 
They then sold woollen cloths, but not silks. 

In 1371 John Barnes, mercer, was mayor, and gave a 
chest with 1,000 marks therein, "to be lent to younger 
mercers upon sufficient pawn and for the use thereof." 
The grateful recipients were merely to say, De Profundis, 
and a Pater Noster. This bequest originated the kindly 
practice of assisting young and struggling members. In 
Henry VI they had become great dealers in silks and 
velvets, having resigned to the Haberdashers the sale of 
small articles of dress. It is not known whether mercers 
bought their silks from the Lombards or the London silk 
women, or imported them, since many were merchants 
themselves. 

In Edward VI there were not more than a dozen mil- 
liners shops in London ; but in 1580 the dealers in foreign 
luxuries had so increased as to cause alarm. They sold 
French and Spanish gloves, French cloth and frieze, 
Flemish kersies, daggers, swords, knives, cards, balls, 
glasses, fine earthen pots, salt-cellars, spoons, tin dishes, 
puppets, pennons, inkhorns, tooth picks, fans, pomanders, 
and silk and silver buttons. The Haberdashers were 
incorporated in 1578, but their books extend only to the 
time of Charles I. In 1466 they sent two of their mem- 
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bers to attend the coronation of Elizabeth, queen of 
Edward IV, and they also were represented at the corona- 
tion of Richard III. Like other companies, the Haber- 
dashers were much oppressed during the time of Charles I 
and the Commonwealth, during which they lost nearly 
^£50,000. 

In 1563 Sir Thomas Gresham, a prosperous and muni- 
ficent London merchant, offered to erect a Bourse at his 
own expense, the great merchant's pride having been hurt 
at seeing Antwerp provided with a stately exchange, and 
London without one. 

Gresham's good fortune commenced by his appoint- 
ment as king's agent at Antwerp to raise private loans 
from German and Low Country merchants to meet the 
royal necessities, and to keep the privy council informed 
in foreign matters. This wise merchant borrowed in his 
own name, and raised the exchange from 16s. to 22s. 
Flemish for the pound sterling, at which rate he dis- 
charged all the king's debts and made money plentiful. 

He says in a letter to the Duke of Northumberland 
that he hoped in one year to save England £20,000. 

It being forbidden to export further from Antwerp, 
Gresham resorted to various strategems, and in 1553 we 
find him writing to the privy council proposing to send 
heavy Spanish reals in bags of pepper. 

The English Ambassador at Brussels was also asked to 
bring over £20,000 or £30,000 ; but Gresham afterwards 
changed his mind, having the money sent packed in bales 
with suits of armour, £8,000 in each, the searchers at 
Gravelines being rewarded with New Year presents of 
black velvet and cloth. About the time of the Queen's 
marriage to Philip, he also went to Spain to transmit from 
Puerto Beal fifty cases, each containing 22,000 Spanish 
ducats. Gresham, while carrying out these important 
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negociations, was only rewarded with the paltry remunera- 
tion of £1 a day, of which he often seriously complained. 
It was in Antwerp, then a vast centre of commerce, that 
he gained the great knowledge of business by which he 
afterwards enriched himself. In Mary's reign, although 
frequently displaced by rivals, he made trips to England, 
sharing largely in the dealings of the Mercer's company, 
of which he was a member, and shipping vast quantities of 
cloth to sell to Italian merchants at Antwerp in exchange 
for silks. 

The Mercers are described as then sending forth twice 
a year a fleet of fifty or sixty ships laden with cloth for the 
Low Countries. Gresham, in 1555, presented to Queen 
Mary a New Year's gift of "a bolt of fine Holland,'' 
receiving in return a gilt jug weighing 16J- ounces. That 
the Queen considered him a faithful and useful servant 
there can be little doubt, for she gave him at different 
times a priory, a rectory, and several manors and advow- 
sons. Like a prudent courtier he was one of the first 
persons of celebrity who visited Queen Elizabeth on her 
accession. She gave him her hand to kiss and said she 
would always keep one ear ready to hear him, " which," 
says Gresham, **made me a young man again, and caused 
me to enter on my present charge with heart and 
courage." He was not only a Mercer and Merchant 
Adventurer, but a banker — a term which in those days of 
ten or twelve per cent, interest meant also a usurer, a 
pawnbroker, a money scrivener, a goldsmith and a dealer 
in bullion. 

After his knighthood he thought it undignified to reside 
at his shop, so left it to an apprentice, and removed to 
Bishopsgate, where he built Gresham House. It was a 
tradition of Elizabeth's time that Gresham was a found- 
ling, and that the old woman who discovered him was 
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attracted to the spot by the increased chirping of the 
grasshoppers, the story being invented no doubt to account 
for his peculiar crest of grasshoppers. 

Gresham's wealth was made chiefly by trade with 
Antwerp, whose exports consisted of jewels, precious 
stones, bullion, quicksilver, wrought silks, cloth of gold 
and silver, gold and silver thread, camblets, grograms, 
spices, drugs, sugar, cotton, cummin, gall, linen, serges, 
tapestry, madder, hops, glass, salt fish, smallwares or 
merceries, arms, ammunition and household furniture. 
From England, Antwerp imported immense quantities of 
fine and coarse woollen goods, such as canvas and frieze, 
fine wool, saffron, lead, tin, sheep and rabbit skins, peltry, 
leather, beer, cheese, and other provisions, and Malmsey 
wines, which at that time were obtained from Canada. 

Cloth was however by far the most important article. 
Our annual export to Antwerp in the year 1568 was 
200,000 pieces, amounting in value to ^1,200,000. 

Grocers were originally called Pepperers — pepper being 
the chief staple of their trade. The earlier Grocers were 
Italians, Genoese, Florentine, or Venetian merchants, then 
supplying all the west of Christendom with Indian and 
Arabian spices and drugs, and Italian silks, wines and 
fruits. The Pepperers are first mentioned as a fraternity 
among the guilds of Henry II, but had probably clubbed 
together at an earlier period. 

In 1328, the Grossarii and Pepperers united; after 
which the word "grossarius" gradually prevailed* 
Whether the term "grosser" was derived from the use 
of the peso grosso, or avoirdupois weight, or from their 
leading members being dealers en gros, is uncertain. 
Another explanation is suggested by a petition in 1363 of 
some trade rivals against " merchants called * grossers,* 
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who engrossed all kinds of merchandise." The word as 
originally used was evidently of wide application, and 
included all wholesale dealers and merchants, and had 
little or no relation to the retail business to which it is now 
limited. 

As early as 1873 the first twenty-one members were 
increased to one hundred and twenty-four, and in 1583 
sixteen were aldermen. In 1347, Nicholas Chaucer, a 
relation of the poet, was admitted; and in 1383- John 
Churchman obtained for the Grocers the great privilege 
of the custody, with the city, of the "King's Beam" in 
Woolwharf for weighing wool, the first step to a London 
Custom House. 

Henry VIII took away the keepership of the great 
Beam from the city, but afterwards restored it. The 
corporation still have their weights at the Weigh House, 
Little Eastcheap, and the porters there are called tackle 
porters, to distinguish them from the ticket porters. In 
1450, the Grocers obtained the important right of sharing 
the ofl&ce of garbeller of spices with the city. The gar- 
beller had the right to enter any shop or warehouse to 
view and search for drugs, and to garble and cleanse 
them. The office gradually fell in desuetude, and is last 
mentioned in the Company's books in 1687, when the city 
garbeller paid a fine of £50, and 20s. per annum to hold 
his office for life. 

The garden of the hall was a pleasant place. It is 
mentioned in 1427 as having vines spreading up before 
the windows. It had also an arbour, and in 1433 was 
generously thrown open to the citizens, who had petitioned 
for this privilege. It contained hedge-rows, and a bowling 
alley, with an ancient tower of stone or brick called the 
** Turret." It remained unchanged till the new hall was 
built in 1798, when it was much curtailed, and in 1802 it 
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was nearly cut in half by the enlargement of Princes 
Street. For ground which had cost the Grocers in 1433 
only ^31 7s. 8d., they subsequently received from the 
Bank of England more than £20,000. They have an 
elaborate coat of arms, with the motto, "God grant grace/' 

The Drapers were incorporated in 1439, but they 
possess a charter granted them by Edward III to regulate 
the sale of cloths. They were originally makers, not 
merely, as now, dealers in cloth. The country drapers 
were called clothiers ; the wool merchants, staplers. The 
Britons and Saxons were both familiar with the art of 
cloth-making, but the greater part of the English cloth 
from the earliest times was sent to the Netherlands, and 
from thence returned in the shape of fine cloth. King 
Ethelred, in 967, exacted from the Easterling merchants 
of the Steel Yard, tolls of cloth, which were paid at 
Billingsgate. The width of woollen cloth is also pre- 
scribed in Magna Gharta. 

A Weavers' Guild existed in Henry I, and Drapers are 
mentioned soon after as flourishing in all the large pro- 
vincial cities. It is supposed that the cloths sold by such 
drapers were red, green, and scarlet, made in Flanders. 
In the next reign, English cloths were made of Spanish 
wool. 

Drapers are recorded in Henry II as paying fines to 
the king for permission to sell dyed cloths. In the same 
reign, English cloths made of Spanish wool are further 
mentioned. 

In Edward I, the cloth of Candlewick Street (Cannon 
Street) was famous. The guild paid the king two marks 
of gold every year at the feast of Michaelmas. But 
Edward III, jealous of the Netherlands, set to work to 
establish the English cloth manufacture. He forbade the 
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exportation of English wool, and invited seventy Walloon 
weaver families, who settled in Cannon Street. In 1361 
the king removed the wool staple from Westminster to 
Staples Inn, Holborn, and in 1397 a weekly cloth market 
was established at Blackwell Hall, which gave them a 
monopoly of their trade. The London Drapers opposed 
the right of the country clothiers to sell wholesale, and 
several Acts directed that none should buy or sell cloth 
unless first brought to be sold at Blackwall Hall by the 
Drapers. For a long time they lingered about Cornhill, 
where they had first settled, living in Birchin Lane and 
Stock's Market, but in Henry VI they had all removed to 
Cannon Street. 

In this reign arms were given to the Company, and the 
grant is still preserved in the British Museum. Their 
books are full of curious details relating to dress obser- 
vances, government, and trade. Edward IV, when he had 
invited the mayor and aldermen to a great hunt at 
Waltham Forest, sent them two harts, six bucks, and a 
tun of wine, with which noble present the lady mayoress 
(wife of Sir Bartholomew James, draper) entertained the 
aldermen's wives at Drapers' Hall. In 1476, forty of the 
Company rode to meet Edward IV on his return from 
France, at a cost of ^20. In 1483 they sent six persons 
to welcome the unhappy Edward V, whom the Dukes of 
Gloucester and Buckingham, preparatory to his murder, 
had brought to London. They also dispatched twenty-two 
of the livery, in many-coloured coats, to attend the 
Coronation procession of Edward's wicked hunchback 
uncle, Eichard III. Again, they mustered 200 men on 
the rising of the Kentish rebels, and also in Finsbury 
Fields at ** the coming of the Northern men." They paid 
9s. for boat hire to Westminster to attend the funeral of 
Queen Anne (Eichard's queen). In Henry VII we find 
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the Drapers again boating to Westminster to present their 
bill for the reformation of cloth-making. The barge was 
well supplied with ribs of beef, wine, and pippins. They 
attended many other ceremonies, such as the coronation 
of kings and queens. 

In 1491 the Merchant Taylors came to a conference at 
Drapers' Hall, about some disputes in the cloth trade, and 
were hospitably entertained with bread and wine. In the 
great riots at the Steel Yard, when the London 'prentices 
tried to sack the Flemish warehouses, the Drapers helped 
to guard the depot with weapons, cressets, and banners. 
They mustered for the king at Blackheath against the 
Cornish insurgents, as also at the procession that welcomed 
Princess Katherine of Spain, who married Prince Arthur. 
Then in the Lady Chapel at St. Paul's, listening to Prince 
Arthur's requiem, and again bearing twelve enormous 
torches of wax at the burial of Henry VII, the Prince's 
father. Their ordinances are of great interest. Every 
apprentice on being enrolled paid fees, which went to a 
fund called " Spoon Silver." The mode of correcting 
these wayward youths was singular. One of them on 
court day was flogged by two tall men disguised in 
canvas frocks, hoods, and vizors, twopennyworth of 
birchen rods being expended on his moral improvement. 

They had a special ordinance in the reign of Henry IV 
to visit the fairs of Westminster, St. Bartholomew, Spital- 
fields, and Southwark, to make a trade search and to 
measure doubtful goods by the " Drapers' ell," a standard 
said to have been granted them by Edward III. Bread, 
wine, and pears was the frugal entertainment of the 
searchers. Howell, in his Letters, has the following anec- 
dote about Drapers' Hall : — ** When I went," he says, " to 
bind my brother Ned apprentice in Drapers' Hall, casting 
my eyes upon the chimney piece of the great room, I 
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spied a picture of an ancient gentleman, and underneath 
* Thomas Howell.' I asked the clerk about him, and he 
told me he had been a Spanish merchant in Henry VHI's 
time, and coming home rich and dying a bachelor, he gave 
that hall to the Company of Drapers, with other things, so 
that he is accounted one of the chiefest benefactors. I 
told the clerk that one of the sons of Thomas Howell came 
now thither to be bound ; he answered that if he be a right 
Howell he may have when he is free ^300 to help to set 
him up, and pay no interest for five years." 

The Vintners. — It is probable that the Vintners, or, as 
they were first called, the Wine Tunners of Gascoigne, 
existed from time immemorial. The contentions between 
the citizens of London and the Gascon wine merchants in 
Edward I infer that the Vintners had long before acted 
as a fraternity, though not formally incorporated until 
Henry VI. Edward I granted them Botolph Wharf, near 
Billingsgate, in the mayoralty of Henry de Valois, on their 
paying a silver penny annually at the feast of the Nativity 
of St. John the Baptist. Towards the French wars they 
contributed £2Q 6s. 8d., a greater sum than that given by 
the majority of the companies, and in Edward III they 
«ent six members to the Common Council, which showed 
their wealth and importance. The Saxons had vineyards, 
and in the Norman times there was a vineyard in the 
Tower precincts. It is supposed that home-made wine 
was discarded when Gascony fell into English hands. 
Some writers, who disbelieve in English wines, declare 
that the Saxons used the English word " vineyard " for 
'* orchard," and that the wine was merely cider. At Bath 
and other old towns, however, there are streets still called 
the vineyard. The traffic in Bordeaux wines commenced 
about 1154, when Henry II married Eleanor of Aquitaine. 
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The Normans were great carriers, and from Guienne 
most of the English wines came. Those enmnerated ara 
Muscadell, a rich wine ; Malmsey ; Bhenish ; Dale wine, a 
sort of Ehenish ; Stam, strong new wine ; Gascony wine ; 
Alicant, a Spanish wine, made of mulberries; Canary 
wine, or sweet sack (the grape of which was brought from 
the Canaries) ; Sherry, the original sack, not sweet ; and 
Bummey, a species of Spanish wine. Sack was a term 
loosely applied at first to all white wines. It was probably 
those that Fitzstephen, in Henry II, mentions having been 
sold in the ships and wine cellars near the public places of 
cookery on the Thames bank. Their charter, confirmed by 
Henry VI, forbids any but such as are enfranchised by the 
craft of Vintners to trade in wines from Gascony, and 
Gascoigners were forbidden to sell wine, except by the tun 
or pipe. The right of search in taverns, and the regula- 
tion of prices, was given to four members of the Company, 
annually chosen. It also permitted Merchant Vintners to 
buy cloth, and the merchants of Gascoigne to purchase 
dried fish in Cornwall and Devon, and herrings and cloth 
in any other part of the kingdom they pleased. All wines 
coming to London were unloaded above London Bridge, at 
the Vintry, so that the king's bottlers and gangers might 
there take custom. A famous song occurs at the end of 
the only known printed pageant of the Vintners. No sub- 
sequent one has since been publicly performed. This is 
therefore the last song of the last city poet, at the last city 
pageant, and is a good example of his powers : — 

"Come, come, let us drink the Vintners* good health, 
'Tis the cask, not the coffer, that holds the true wealth. 
If to founders of blessings we pyramids raise 
The bowl next the sceptre deserves the best praise. 
Then next to the queen let the Vintners* fame shine. 
She gives us good laws, and they fill us good wine. 
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Columbus and Cortez their sails they unfurled 

To discover the mines of an Indian world; 

To find beds of gold, so far they could roam. 

Fools ! fools I when the wealth of the world lay at home, 

The grape, the true treasure, much nearer it grew, 

One Isle of Canary's worth all the Peru. 

Let misers in garrets lay up their gay store. 

And keep their rich bags, to live wretchedly poor; 

'Tis the cellar alone, with true fame is renowned, 

Her treasure diffusive and cheers all around; 

The gold and the gem's but the eyes gaudy toy. 

But the Vintner's rich juice gives health, life, and joy," 

Their numerous charters gave them many valuable 
privileges and monopolies, the preface of one, dated 1555, 
offers an excellent illustration of the scope of sovereign 
power and control in the sixteenth century. It runs 
thus : — " Philip and Mary, by the Grace of God, King and 
Queen of England, France, Naples, Jerusalem, and Ire- 
land, Defenders of the Faith, Princes of Spain and Sicilie, 
Archdukes of Austria, Dukes of Milan, Burgundy and 
Brabant, Counts of Hapsburg, Flanders and Tirol, &c., &c.'* 

The Clothworkers sprang like the Fullers from the 
ancient guild of Weavers. The trade had formerly several 
sub-divisions, of which the Fullers, the Burrellers and the 
Testers were the chief. The Burrellers were inspectors 
and measurers of cloth. In the reign of Edward VI the 
Shearmen were separated from the Drapers and Tailors, 
and were incorporated. Henry VII granted them addi- 
tional privileges, and Henry VIII united them with the 
Fullers and gave the joint fraternity the name of Cloth- 
workers. Endless disputes occurred between the Cloth- 
workers and the Dyers for precedence. 

At length the Clothworkers settled down as the twelfth 
and last of the great companies, and the Dyers took rank 
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as the first of the minor ones. Shearmen, the old title of 
the Clothworkers had no reference to removing the wool 
from the sheep, but applied to the manner of clipping the 
nap in the process of cloth manufacture. They are 
especially mentioned in a statute concerning the woollen 
manufacture in Edward VI, which contained clauses 
requiring the clothiers' seal on the cloth, and forbidding 
over-stretching and adding chalk or fiour or starch, and 
the use of iron cards. Queen Elizabeth confirmed their 
rights, as also did Charles I who, as well as his father, 
was a member of the fraternity. There were five degrees 
in the company — apprentices, freemen (also called yeomen 
and bachelors), householders, the fellowship and wardens. 
The government consisted of a Court of Assistants includ- 
ing those only who had been masters and wardens.* 
Pepys was a member, and left it a quaint and valuable old 
cup, which still shines out among the meaner plate on the 
occasion of their grand dinners. In proof of the honour 
in which the Clothworkers were held two centuries ago 
may be quoted in the words of Elkanah Settle: — "The 
grandeur of England is to be attributed to its golden fleece 
(which is the crest of this company), the wealth of the 
loom making England a second Peru, and the back of the 
sheep, and not the entrails of the earth, being its chief 
mine of riches. The silkworm is no spinster of ours, and 
our wheel and web are wholly the Clothworkers'. Thus as 
trade is the soul of the kingdom, so the greatest branch of 
it lies in the Clothworkers' hands, and though our naval 
commerce brings us in both the * or ' and the * argent,' 
and, indeed, the whole wealth of the world, yet when 
thoroughly examined it will be found 'tis your cloth sends 
out to fetch them, and thus while the Imperial Britannia 

* The freedom was always transmitted on the common principle of here- 
ditary succession which was the essence of their constitution. 
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is 80 formidable to her foes and so potent to her friends, to 
the Clothworkers' honour it may justly be said 'Tis your 
shuttle nerves her arm and your woof that enrobes your 
glory." 

Howe states that James I, being in the open hall, 
enquired who was the master, and the lord mayor 
answering, "Sir William Stone," the king said, "Wilt thou 
make me free of the Clothworkers ? " "Yes" quoth the 
master, " and think myself a happy man that I live to see 
this day." Then the king said, " Stone, give me thy hand, 
and now I am a Clothworker." 

Their arms, granted by Henry VIII, are adorned with 
the motto, " My trust is in God alone." 

Cloth and tapestry weavers were the first of the livery 
companies incorporated, and in the reign of Henry I paid 
£16 a year to the Crown for their immunities. The 
privileges were confirmed at Winchester by Henry II in 
1184, their charter being sealed by no less an ofi&cial than 
Thomas a Becket. The Weavers have an old picture of 
William Lee, the inventor of the stocking loom, showing 
his invention to a female knitter whose toil it was to spare. 
Below is this inscription : — 

** In the year 1589, the ingenious Wm. Lee, Master of Arts of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, devised this profitable art for stockings 
(but being despised went to France), yet of iron to himself, but to 
us and others of gold, in memory of whom this is here painted." 

A tradition exists that Lee invented the stocking 
machine to facilitate the labour of knitting in consequence 
of falling in love with a young country girl who, during 
his visits, was more attentive to her knitting than to his 
proposals. 

The Merchant Taylors, whose hall is appropriately 
situated in Threadneedle Street, had their first licence 
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as " Linen Armourers " granted by Edward I. The first 
Master, Henry de Eyall, was called their " Pilgrim " 
because he travelled for them, and their wardens were 
styled " Purveyors of dress." Their first charter is dated 
Edward III, and Bichard II confirmed his grandfather's 
grants. From Henry IV they obtained a confirmatory 
charter as "Master and Wardens of the Fraternity of 
St. John the Baptist of London." Henry VI gave them 
the right of search and correction of abuses. They were 
incorporated in Edward IV, and Henry VII, being a 
member of the company, for their greater honour trans- 
formed them from Tailors and Linen Armourers to 
Merchant Taylors. This has since received the confirma- 
tion of five sovereigns — Henry VIII, Edward VI, Philip 
and Mary, Elizabeth and James I. Merchant Taylors 
were originally bond fide cutters out and makers up of 
cloths, or dealers in and importers of cloth. The London 
tailors originally made both men's and women's apparel, 
soldiers' quilted furcoats, the padded lining of armour, and 
probably the trappings of war-horses. 

In Edward III they contributed ^20 towards the 
French wars, and in 1877 they sent six members to the 
Common Council, a number equalling the largest guilds, 
and were reckoned the seventh company in precedence. 
In 1483 the Merchant Taylors and Skinners disputed for 
precedence, which the lord mayor decided should be 
alternately; and, further, wisely decreed that each 
company should dine in the other's hc^U twice a year 
on the visit of Corpus Christi and the feast of St. John 
the Baptist — a laudable custom which restored peace. In 
1571 there is a precept ordering that ten of their men 
and ten of the Vintners should ward each of the city gates 
every tenth day. In 1579 they were required to provide 
and train 200 men for arms. In 1586 the master and 
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wardens were threatened by the mayor for not making 
the provision of gunpowder required of all London com- 
panies. In 1588 they had to furnish 85 armed men for 
the Queen's service agamst the dreaded Spanish Armada. 
For the searching and measuring of cloth they kept a 
** silver yard," weighing 36 ozs. and graven with the 
company's arms. With this they attended Bartholomew 
Fair yearly, when a formal dinner was given. The livery 
hoods in 1568 finally settled down to scarlet and puce, 
and the gowns to blue. Though not the first in preced- 
ence, they rank more royal and noble personages amongst 
their members than any other company. At King James's 
visit no fewer than twenty-two earls and lords, besides 
knights, esquires and foreign ambassadors were enrolled. 
Before 1708 they had granted their freedom to ten kings, 
three princes, twenty-seven bishops, twenty-six dukes, 
forty-seven earls, and sixteen lord mayors. They are 
specially proud of three illustrious members — Sir John 
Hawkwood, who was a great leader of Italian Condottieri, 
who fought for the Dukes of Milan, and was buried with 
honour in the Duomo at Florence; Sir Eaph Blackwell, 
the supposed founder of Blackwell Hall ; and Sir William 
Fitzwilliam, Lord High Admiral to Henry VIII, and Earl 
of Southampton, who left them his best standing cup, ** In 
friendly remembrance of him for ever." 

Sir William Craven, ancestor of the Earls of Craven, 
who came up to London a poor Yorkshire lad, was bound 
apprentice to a draper. His eldest son fought for Gustavus 
Adolphus, and is supposed to have secretly married the 
unfortunate Queen of Bohemia, whom he had so faithfully 
served. 

By their statutes of 1561 it was ordained that the High 
Master should be " a man in body whole, sober, discrete, 
honest, virtuous, and learned in good and cleane Latin 
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literature, and also Greek — if such may be gotten." He 
might either be wedded or single, or a priest that had no 
benefice. He must have three ushers, and the number of 
scholars was limited to two hundred and fifty of all 
nations. The children of Jews being ultimately excluded. 
The first head master, Bichard Mulcastor, was brought 
up at Eton, and renowned for his critical knowledge of 
Greek, Latin, and Oriental literature. Fuller says he 
was a severe disciplinarian, but beloved by his pupils when 
they came to the age of maturity and reflected on the 
benefit they had derived from his care. 

The list of eminent men educated by the Merchant 
Taylors is a proud one: William Juxon, Bishop of London, 
and, after the Eestoration, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
faithfully attended Charles I on the scaffold; William 
Dawes and John Gilbert, Archbishops of York ; and Hugh 
Boulter, Archbishop of Armagh. 

Among the bishops is the eminent scholar Bishop 
Andrews, before whom James I dared not indulge in 
ribaldry. He defended King James's Defence of the rights 
of Kings against Cardinal Bellarmine, and in return 
obtained the see of Ely. 

Their roll of bishops includes Thomas Dove, Bishop of 
Peterboro' and Chaplain to Queen Elizabeth, who, from 
his flowing white locks, called him the "Dove with silver 
wings;" Mathew Wren, Bishop of Ely, Sir Christopher's 
uncle, who accompanied Prince Charles to Spain, and was 
imprisoned in the Tower for eighteen years, refusing to 
come out even on Cromwell's offer ; John Buckridge, also 
Bishop of Ely ; Giles Thompson, Bishop of Gloucester ; 
and Peter Mews, Bishop of Winchester, who, expelled 
Oxford by the Puritans, entered the army and served 
under the Duke of York in Flanders. 
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The Guild of Goldsmiths is of extreme antiquity, having 
been fined in 1180 as adulterine, that is, carried on 
without the king's special licence. In any matter where 
fines could be extorted the Norman kings took a paternal 
interest in the doings of their patient subjects. In 1267 
they were infected with the pugnacious spirit of the age. 
Bands of goldsmiths and tailors are recorded as fighting in 
the London streets from jealousy, and five hundred 
snippers of cloth meeting by appointment five hundred 
hammerers of metal, and having a bloody contest. Many 
were killed, and the sheriff had to interpose with the city 
force, when bows, swords and spears were used. The 
ringleaders were apprehended, and thirteen condemned 
and executed. 

In 1278 many spurious goldsmiths were arrested for 
frauds, and three Englishmen were hung, together with a 
dozen unfortunate Jews. 

They were incorporated in Eichard II, that thriftless 
monarch who wore golden bells on his sleeves and baldric. 
For ten marks — not a very great consideration, though it 
was no doubt all he could get — Eichard's grandfather, the 
warlike and chivalrous Edward III, had already given "the 
Mystery of Goldsmiths" the privilege of purchasing in 
mortmain an estate of ^620 per annum for the support of 
old and sick members. The Guilds being benefit clubs, as 
well as social companies and jealous monopolists, Edward's 
grant gave them the right to inspect, try, and regulate all 
gold and silver wares in any part of England, with the 
further power to punish offenders detected in working 
adulterated gold and silver. Edward gave them four 
charters, and Henry IV, Henry V, and Edward IV con- 
firmed the liberties of the Company. Their records furnish 
much curious information. All Goldsmiths were required 
to have shops in Chepe, or in the King's Exchange. Their 
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first charter complains loudly of counterfeit metal, false 
bracelets, lockets, rings and jewels made and exported, and 
also of vessels of tin made and subtly silvered over. 

In 1443 they received a special letter from Henry VI 
acknowledging them as a craft which had at all times 
"notably acquitted themselves," more especially on the 
King's return from his coronation in Paris to meet his 
Queen, Margaret of Anjou. On this occasion they wore 
"bawderykes of gold, short, jagged scarlet hoods," and 
each past-warden or renter had his follower clothed in 
white with a black hood and black felt hat. 

In this reign, a goldsmith named German Lyas, for 
selling a tablet of adulterated gold, was compelled to give 
to the fraternity a gilt cup weighing twenty-four ounces, 
and to implore pardon on his knees. 

In 1458 another was fined for giving a false return of 
broken gold to a servant of the Earl of Wiltshire, who 
took it to be sold. 

In Edward IV a trial of skill between English gold- 
smiths and their foreign rivals took place at the "Pope's 
Head " Tavern. The contending craftsmen had to engrave 
four puncheons of steel (the breadth of a penny) with cats' 
heads and naked figures in high and low relief, Oliver 
Davy, the Englishman, won, and White Johnson, the 
Alicant goldsmith, lost his wager of a crown and a dinner 
to the Company, when there lived 137 native, and 41 
foreign goldsmiths in London. 

Their yearly assay of coin, or " Trial of the Pyx," a 
proceeding of great solemnity, still takes place. " It is an 
investigation into the purity and weight of money coined, 
before the Lords of the Council, aided by the professional 
knowledge of a jury of Goldsmiths." Their Wardens are 
summoned by precept, together with their assay master. 
When sworn, they receive a charge from the Lord 
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Chancellor, and retire into the Court room of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, where the " pyx " (a small box thus anciently 
designated, containing the coins to be examined) is 
delivered to them by the Mint. The authority under 
which the mint master has acted having been read, the 
"pyx" is opened and the coins to be assayed taken out and 
enclosed in paper parcels under seal. 

From every 15 lbs. of silver, technically called " jour- 
nies," two pieces are taken at hazard, and upon each 
parcel being opened the coins are all mixed together in 
wooden bowls, and afterwards weighed. From the whole 
the jury take a number of each species of coin to the 
amount of 1 lb. weight for assay by fire. The trial pieces 
of gold and silver of the dates specified in the authority 
being produced, a sufficient quantity is cut from either for 
the purpose of comparing the pound weight of gold or 
silver by the usual methods of assay. Their perfection or 
imperfection are certified by the jury, who declare a 
verdict, in writing, to the Lord Chancellor. If found 
accurate, the mint master receives his certificate or 
"quietus." The assaying of precious metals, anciently 
called the "touch," with the marking or stamping and 
the proving of the coin at the " Trial of the Pyx," were 
privileges conferred on them by Edward I. They had an 
assay office, and their retention of it still makes " Gold- 
smiths' Hall" a busy scene during the hours of assaying. 
By the old statute, all gold and silver must be of good 
and true alloy, " gold of a certain touch," and silver of 
sterling alloy ; no articles being allowed to depart out of 
the hands of the workman employed until assayed by the 
Goldsmiths. 

The hall mark shows the place of manufacture, such 
as a leopard's head for London. Duty mark is repre- 
sented by the head of the sovereign, showing that the 
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duty has been paid. Date mark, a letter o! the alphabet, 
varies every year. From 1716 to 1755 they used Eoman 
capital letters; 1756 to 1775 small Eoman letters; 1776 
to 1795 old English letters ; 1796 to 1815 Eoman capital 
letters, from A to U, omitting J; 1816 to 1835 small 
Roman letters, a to u, omitting j ; from 1836, old English 
letters. There are two qualities of gold and silver, and 
the lower is most in use. The marks for silver are 
Britannia, or the head of the reigning monarch ; and for 
gold, a lion passant, with the figures 22 or 18, denoting 
that fine gold is 22 carat, 18 carat only containing 75 per 
cent, of gold. Manufacturers' marks comprise the initials 
of the maker. 

The ancient Goldsmiths wisely blended pleasure with 
profit, and feasted right royally. One of their dinner 
bills runs thus : — 

"EXPENSES OF ST. DUNSTAN'S FEAST. 

1473 (Edwabd IV). 

To Eight Minstrels, in manner accustomed 
Ten Bonnets for ditto 

Their Dinner 

Two hogsheads of Wine ... 
One barrel of Muscatell ... 
Bed Wine, 17 qrts. and 8 galls. 
Four barrels of good Ale ... 
Two ditto of 2dy halfpenny 

In Spice Bread 

In other Bread 

In Comfits and Spice (86 articles) 
Poultry, including 12 Capons at 8d. 



With 
articles 



£2 18 8 
6 8 
8 4 
2 10 
6 6 
11 10 
17 4 
6 
16 8 
10 10 
5 17 6 
2 16 11 



Pigeons at l^d., and 12 more Geese at 7d. each." 



'butchery," "fishmongry" and "miscellaneous 
*' the total amount of the feast being £26 17s. 7d. 
In the Middle Ages they were very fond of fancy dress. 
In a notable procession of the London crafts to meet 
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Eichard II's fair young queen, Anne of Bohemia, all wore 
red and black liveries. On the red of their dresses they 
had bars of silver-work and silver trefoils, and on the 
black part wore fine knots of gold and silk, and on their 
heads red hats powdered with silver trefoils. In Edward 
rV their taste changed, and the livery men adopted violet 
and scarlet gowns. In Henry VII they were conspicuous 
in violet gowns and black hoods. In Henry VIII their 
hoods were again violet and scarlet. 

Goldsmiths' Hall is the most magnificent of all the 
London Guilds, and their plate is of considerable grandeur, 
comprising a chandelier of chased gold weighing 1,000 
ounces, two superb old gold plates bearing the arms of 
France quartered with those of England, and a gold cup 
(attributed to Cellini) out of which Queen Elizabeth is said 
to have drank at her coronation, and bequeathed to the 
company by Sir Martin Bowes. At the great exhibition 
of 1851, this spirited company awarded dGl,000 to the best 
artist in gold and silver plate, and spent dG5,000 on plate of 
British manufacture. They have also recently made a 
grant of dGl,000 for researches in the new diphtheritic 
treatment. 

The eminently commercial race of the Jews were the 
first English bankers and usurers. To them, in immediate 
succession, followed the enterprising Lombards, a term 
including the merchants and goldsmiths of Genoa, 
Florence and Venice. Blind to all sense of true liberty 
and justice, the strong-handed king resolved to squeeze 
and crush them as he had treated their unfortunate 
predecessors. They were rich, and they were strangers — 
which was enough for a king who wanted money badly, 
and so Edward seized the Lombards' property and estates, 
their debtors naturally approving of such summary 
measures. 
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The Lombards, however, grew and flourished, and in 
the 15th century advanced a loan to the state on the 
security of the Customs. The Steelyard Merchants 
further advanced money, and were always found to be 
available for national emergencies, as also were the Mer- 
chants of the Staple, the Mercers, and the Merchant 
Adventurers and Traders of Flanders. Up to a late 
period in the reign of Charles I, merchants usually 
deposited their surplus cash at the mint, the business of 
which was carried on in the Tower. But when Charles I, 
in an agony of impecuniosity, took the dG200,000 there 
deposited, calling it a loan, the Goldsmiths, who since 
1886 had been more or less bankers, began to monopolize 
the banking business. Many, distrustful of the Goldsmiths 
in such stormy times, entrusted their money to clerks and 
apprentices, who, too often, quickly left to join Eupert and 
his pillaging Cavaliers. About 1645 the citizens returned 
almost entirely to the Goldsmiths, who gave interest for 
money placed in their care, bought coins and sold plate. 
Parliament, out of plate and gold, had coined gold and 
seven millions of half-crowns, but the Goldsmiths culled 
out the heavier pieces and melted them down for export. 
The merchants' clerks, to whom their masters ready cash 
was sometimes entrusted, had frequently the impudence to 
lend money to the Goldsmiths at fourpence per cent., per 
day. The merchants, therefore, were often actually lent 
their own money, and had to pay for the use of it. The 
Goldsmiths also began to receive rent and allow interest 
for it. They gave receipts for such monies, and these 
became marketable as bank notes. Growing rich, they 
were able to help Cromwell with money as an advance on 
the revenues, a patriotic act for which they took care not 
to suffer. When the national disgrace occurred of the 
Dutch sailing up the Medway and burning some ships. 
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there was a run upon them, but they stood firm, and met 
all demands. The seizure by Charles II of ^61, 300,000 
deposited by the Goldsmiths in the Exchequer, all but 
ruined them, but clamour and pressure compelled the 
royal embezzler to pay six per cent, on the sum appro- 
priated. In William's reign, interest was granted on the 
whole sum at three per cent., and the debt still remains 
undischarged. 

Enough historical evidence has probably been adduced 
to justify the broad assertion that, whereas bond fide 
apprenticeship, as opposed to colourable servitude, has 
become extremely limited, the available records of all the 
more important Craft Guilds conclusively show they were 
mainly brought into existence for the regulation and gov- 
ernment of trade. It is further clear that they were 
enriched exceedingly by their members, so that they might 
efficiently instruct apprentices, train artizans, admit to the 
freedom all persons practising a trade in any capacity, 
and benefit and assist such as might require it. It is, 
moreover, apparent that during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, having become extremely wealthy 
corporations, their industrial, commercial, civic and 
national power had grown to an equal extent. Although, 
in the nineteenth century, these influences have con- 
siderably abated or become obsolete, what is their position 
and prospect ? The report of the City of London Livery 
Companies' Commission, issued in 1884, clearly demon- 
strates that during the past few years they have again 
become thoroughly alive to the necessity of inaugurating 
and supporting new schemes of industrial and commercial 
instruction. In the aggregate the London Companies are 
now spending d675,000 yearly upon educational work. Of 
this amount, dG50,000 goes in general instruction in their 
own thirty to forty schools, which they have built and 
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endowed in various parts of England. In this connection 
the Cloth-makers, Grocers, Drapers and Merchant Taylors 
are conspicuous benefactors. Their endowments for both 
sexes at the Universities and the London Board Schools 
also form a praiseworthy part of the sum named. A 
certain number of the Companies further contribute 
^625,000 annually to support the City and Guilds of 
London Listitute, brought into existence to provide 
adequate technical training, which is very efficiently 
undertaken at the Finsbury College and the Central 
Listitute. Towards the latter, ^6100,000 was freely sub- 
scribed for the new building at South Kensington. To the 
Royal College of Music ^613,000 has been given, while the 
Merchant Taylors of recent years have provided dG 140,000 
for their highly organised middle class schools at London 
and Great Crosby. Then again, the Companies jointly 
appropriate as much as dG90,000 every year to other 
benevolent and public objects, not of a strictly educational, 
but very useful, character. To the Technical Colleges of 
Huddersfield, Bradford, Keighley, and Leeds, the Cloth- 
workers' Company have generously devoted large sums of 
money to encourage the woollen trade, of which they have 
proved such worthy representatives. 

It is fully evident, therefore, that the enormous accu- 
mulated wealth of Trade Guilds is, to a considerable 
extent, being wisely used at length to resuscitate and 
sustain afresh the crafts and commerce of our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors. That it is slowly, but rightly, flowing back 
again to those channels for which it was early intended, 
cannot be seriously doubted. Although hope too often 
tells a flattering tale, the increased financial help of the 
London companies, with respect to the better training of 
the hand and eye in conjunction with the brain of the 
artizan, bids fair to be a prominent and advantageous 
feature of the fast approaching twentieth century. 
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SOME ASPECTS OP EDMUND BUEKE. 
By AUSTIN TAYLOE, B.A. 

October 2lBt of the year just passed (1894) was a memor- 
able day in the amials of our country. On that day it fell 
to the lot of the present prime minister to unveil a statue 
to Edmund Burke, for six years member of parliament for 
the city of. Bristol. By that solemn act of oblivion the 
great western seaport proclaimed that all was once more 
as it should have been between the illustrious dead and the 
still living constituency — that his principles, his methods, 
his political aims were not at variance with her more 
matured political instinct. Just as, during his six years' 
connection with the city, Burke had on occasion been in 
advance of his constituents, only to be caught up later by 
their more informed political judgment, so now, though 
long since in the tomb, the general tenor of his aims and 
aspirations has finally commanded the admiring assent of 
a later Bristol. I cannot forbear the thought that some 
recognition of this nature is still wanting from his country- 
men at large. Burke is always quoted with respect ; his 
political dicta pass current among us ; his is an illustrious 
shade amongst the brilliant group of statesmen who, 
towards the close of the last century, witnessed the birth- 
throes of two great republics ; but his hold on the minds 
of present-day Englishmen is not, somehow, in proportion 
to his merits as a thinker. A carefully culled selection 
of rhetorical passages for use on speech days and prize 
competitions is, no doubt, a compliment to his power of 
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language, but to one who deserves the foremost place 
amongst political and social philosophers, the compliment 
is but dubious ; it is as though one were to confine one's 
admiration for Shakespeare to his beautiful descriptions 
of scenery, or one's appreciation of Bacon to his quaint 
powers of expressing himself by apothegm. I must own 
that it is difficult to understand why Burke is not more 
appreciated by, and more familiar to, the public of our 
own day. He had, it must be owned, one great defect, 
that, namely, of bringing to bear general principles upon 
particular facts. This, to the average Briton, is, I fear, 
an inexcusable fault ; he, the average Briton, much 
prefers to decide a given fact by immediate arguments, 
pro or con. If, having mastered particular facts, he is 
willing to ascend therefrom to a general principle, that is 
quite another matter, but the particular question must 
first be decided. By way of illustration, not, certainly, 
by way of analogy, the boa-constrictor at the Zoo, who 
recently swallowed sixteen or eighteen feet of a friend, 
did so because he found the head and fangs of his com- 
panion embedded in the chicken which he had himself 
begun to swallow. Probably, had the eighteen feet of 
boa-constrictor been presented first in order, he might 
have thought twice about the experiment; so with the 
Englishman, he must have his chicken first. If at any 
time he consents to assimilate a general principle per se, 
it must only be as Mrs. Cadwallader consented to put up 
with her husband's sermons. She began by liking the end 
of them, and, as she could not reach the end of them with- 
out going through the beginning and middle, her power 
of association finally enabled her to support the whole of 
the infliction. 

Perhaps another reason for his want of popularity 
lies in the fact that Burke's order of mind was, and is, 
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extremely rare— rare because of its completeness. There 
is an order of mind — do we not all know it? — which 
bounds at the idea of a long-standing abuse or evil, 
and whose one demand is for instant abolition. A root 
and branch policy is the only weapon which appears 
feasible^ or even worthy of consideration. To make a 
clean sweep and plant all afresh is what impetuous blood, 
allied with the necessary want of experience, generally 
calls for when this order of intellect is brought to bear 
upon vexed political or social problems. At the other end 
of the gamut reposes that intellect which is more or less — 
and generally more — content with things as they are. 
Quieta non movere. Why disturb an existing order which 
has worked fairly well, or at any rate has worked in some 
fashion? From this point of view a mere repetition of 
certain acts in a particular routine is equivalent to pre- 
scriptive right. It would as soon think of displacing an 
old-fashioned system, on the ground of incompetence, as 
most of us would think of dispossessing the occupant of an 
accustomed seat at, say, a public dining-table upon the 
score of selfishness. I suppose that all human minds 
range between these two types. Burke's completeness 
lay in this : that while he clung to what existed with, 
perhaps, somewhat inordinate fondness, he was as daring 
in. his attempts to improve upon it, to foster in it its 
principle of growth, as the most ardent and uncalculating 
innovator. Possibly it is on this account that he has 
failed to please in many quarters. By keen economic 
reforms, by unswerving attachment to the cause of 
Catholic relief, by unflinching devotion to the claims of 
the persecuted and the oppressed, he probably disgusted 
many lovers of that old order which politely declines to 
give place to the new. By stoutly resisting all attempts 
to widen the base of the British constitution, by extreme 
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tenderness for prescriptive rights, by an entire abhorrence 
of academic methods when applied to practical politics, he 
has puzzled and confounded those whose one aim is to 
find or make a tabula rasa upon which to commence their 
experiments. But be the causes what they may of that 
lack of full and entire appreciation which Burke deserves, 
the time has surely come when the genius of the English 
race should recognise genius akin to its own. Bent on 
reform, but not keen to innovate ; sworn to confer liberty, 
but a foe to licence and anarchy ; content rather to wait 
for atrophy than hastily to excise the yet living member 
when excision may fatally injure the very principle of 
political growth. 

Burke's general theory of government is a complex 
subject. It is, however, impossible to understand his 
ideas upon the great questions of his own day without 
an attempt to grapple with it. The task is not made 
more easy by that enormous grasp of intellect with 
which Burke travelled from theory to detail, and from 
detail to theory, and then with a noble enlargement 
linked all together in one great systematic whole. But 
the subject has lost none of its fascination with the 
lapse of time, for round the premises assumed by Burke 
still rage, and must rage, some of the greatest con- 
troversies of our day. The basis of Burke's political 
method was at once moral and religious. Government 
was a divine institution originating, it is true, from the 
people, but resting upon laws which transcended their 
power to alter. We find this clearly expressed even in 
his earliest works, notably in his pamphlet On Present 
Discontents. " Government," he says, " is certainly an 
institution of divine authority, yet its forms and the 
persons who administer it all originate from the people." 
When life was ebbing, we find him still insisting upon 
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the moral aspect of government. " Some are always 
considering the formal distribution of power in the consti- 
tution. The moral basis they consider as nothing. Very 
different is my opinion. I consider the moral basis as 
everything." Here, then, at the outset, we must recognise 
those two different schools of thought which are at 
variance on the great questions of morality and religion, 
and especially as applied to political life— that school, 
namely, which divorces morality from religion, and finds a 
sufficient ethical basis in the utilitarian needs of a com- 
munity; and that other school which finds in the com- 
bination of both the only effectual guarantee of an 
orderly progress. I raise no question as to the truth or 
otherwise of these respective systems. The discussion of 
their claims is a subject far beyond the competence of 
such a paper as I am now reading. I must, however, 
emphasise clearly to which of these schools it was that 
Burke belonged, for in this we find the key to unlock the 
secret decisions of his mind when in great crises he 
reverted, as do all other men, to those master-principles 
which at bottom regulate the soul. As early as 1765, 
when just about entering on public life, he gives no 
equivocal testimony. "In all forms of government," he 
says, " the people is the true legislator ; their consent is 
absolutely essential to the validity of law. But," he adds, 
"they have no right to make a law prejudicial to the 
whole community, because it would be made against the 
principle of a superior law, which it is not in the power 
of any community or of the whole race of man to alter." 
In 1791, six years before his death, we find him still at the 
old moorings. "I allow," he says, "that if no supreme 
Euler exists, wise to form and potent to enforce the moral 
law, there is no sanction to any contract, virtual or even 
actual, against the will of prevalent power. On that 

L 
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hypothesis let any set of men be strong enough to set 
their duties at defiance, and they cease to be duties any 
longer. We have but this one appeal against irresistible 
power — si genus humanum et mortalia temnitis arma at 
sperate deos memores fandi atque nefandi.'^ Human law, 
then, upon Burke's theory, was but conventional and 
artificial, if based purely upon the needs of a community 
irrespective of any wider and more absolute standard. 
When he says, "What in the result is likely to produce 
evil is politically false, that which is productive of good 
politically true," the evil and the good to which he refers 
must be weighed in balances of more than human sta- 
bility. We find this principle persistent throughout his 
whole career. When he had driven home his charges 
against the East India Company's administration, he sums 
it all up — " To keep faith with the Company was to break 
the faith, the solemn original indispensable oath in which 
I am bound by the eternal frame and constitution of 
things to the whole human race." By the aid of this 
master-principle we may unlock all Burke's varieties of 
attitude upon such questions as popular rights, original 
compacts, the rule of majorities, the rights of a minority. 
It was obvious to Burke that if the purview of a statesman 
is to be limited to the human race and the planet which it 
inherits, these questions would be settled upon certain 
clear and narrow lines. The deeper problems involved in 
such terms as God, Immortality, and the Soul, would not 
be allowed to have their effect upon those mundane 
matters which could certainly be decided without their 
interposition. It was, however, Burke's steadfast opinion 
that they would be decided in a different way. Bespect 
for authority in matters civil would be an entirely different 
matter according as a civil state of society was regarded 
merely as an evolutionary growth destined in time to 
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decay with the race in which it inheres, or as the partial 
image of some more complete order in which the indivi- 
duals composing that society might some day live to 
participate. The right of a majority would be an uncon- 
ditioned right in matters civil if we willed to make 
it 80. always assuming that no higher court of appeal 
exists, and that Shakespeare was romancing when he 
makes one of his characters say, "Heaven is above 
all. There sits a Judge whom no king (or majority) can 
corrupt." 

I think it worth noting, as a claim on behalf of Burke 
to present-day recognition, that in this country the direc- 
tion of thought in matters political seems rather veering 
round, if not to his standpoint, at any rate to a more 
respectful consideration of it. Fifty years ago the tide 
was running strongly in that line of thought which viewed 
government as merely a security for the preservation of 
law and order. Now-a-days we have rather shifted our 
ground. Take, for example, Gladstone's essay on Church 
and State, and Macaulay's famous reply thereto. Neither 
of these would, I think, command the assent of any 
considerable majority of present day politicians. On 
the one hand we have come to recognise among the 
primary responsibilities of a State something of a moral 
character, rather different to the mere enforcement of 
law and order. On the other hand, we have certainly 
not advanced any nearer to that position which makes 
the resolute propagation of religion a part of State duty. 
But we have loaded the State with certain responsibilities 
unknown to our fathers, and so it is that the ethical 
basis which underlies them has received additional 
emphasis. Whatever tends to enforce that ethical basis, 
and give it power upon the minds of men, has acquired 
pari passu a more respectful attention. This I take to 
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be the explanation of a certain reaction from a purely 
secular method in politics, which is one mark of the 
age we live in. It indicates a disposition to hold to all 
approved methods of enforcing ethical considerations so 
long as upon the State devolves more and more the solu- 
tion of complex social problems. Burke, then, is not so 
completely out of touch with our times when he is proved 
to hold strongly to ethics and religion as the only safe 
basis of government, and the sole guarantee for the 
orderly progress of the community. This is his general 
theory. When, however, he comes to deal with govern- 
ments and communities as such, his appeal is to another 
great law which again, in our own day, has earned 
world-wide dominance — I mean that law of growth, that 
principle of development, which is generally spoken of as 
evolution. Throughout life, and to its very close, Burke 
was sensible of the need of change. "We must," he says, 
" all obey this great law. It is the most powerful law of 
nature, and the means, perhaps, of its conservation. All 
that we can do is to provide that the change shall proceed 
by insensible degrees. This has all the benefits which 
may be in change without the inconveniences of muta- 
tion." Again and again he urges the wisdom of timely 
and temperate reform— timely, because it is an amicable 
arrangement with a friend in power — temperate, because 
a temperate reform is the most permanent, and because 
it has a principle of growth. Burke's prescience on all 
points was profound. It is, however, hardly to be expected 
that he should have anticipated Herbert Spencer. None 
the less, the principle of evolution in communities was 
with him second only to that master principle to which I 
have already alluded. He did not, and could not, foresee 
that the principle of evolution, carried to its fullest extent 
in the natural as well as in the social world, might 
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possibly clash with that traditional form of religion to 
which he devoutly clung. Be that, however, as it may, 
it is perfectly obvious that to regard ethics and religion 
as the essential basis of government, and to reconcile 
with that principle the theory of evolutionary growth in 
communities, is not an impossible feat even according to 
present day lights. 

Burke's method of government was best summed up 
in his own words, "Nations are not primarily ruled by 
wars, less by violence. Nations are governed by the same 
methods and on the same principles by which an indivi- 
dual without authority is often able to govern those who 
are his equals or his superiors ; by a knowledge of their 
temper and a judicious management of it." Let us turn 
to that great example, America, where a wilful blindness to 
this principle more than to any other led to the loss of a 
goodly bough from the stem of British liberty. I do not 
propose to do more than glance at a few of the leading 
thoughts contained in Burke's great speeches on the 
question of conciliation with America. To my mind Mr. 
Morley is absolutely correct when he says that on these 
discourses must eventually depend Burke's position in 
history. Speeches have been delivered on a higher pitched 
level of sustained rhetoric. Some excel them easily in wit 
and epigram ; many have been far better calculated to stir 
the immediate passions of mankind. But when all this is 
allowed, there remains in these famous speeches upon 
a question long since decided something at once inde- 
scribable and imperishable. They constitute a matchless 
appeal to candour, to common sense, to conscience, which 
one would have thought must have been irresistible to the 
generation that heard them. If ever a nation was invited 
to confess a blunder by all those considerations which can 
move at once what is magnanimous and what is generous 
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in the human mind, England was so summoned by Burke. 
Vehemently does he expose the unwisdom of that haughty 
pride which, having strutted into an error, has not the 
grace manfully to own it. The natural reluctance to yield 
concessions from dread of inducing still further demands 
is met by the famous reply, "It is impossible to answer 
for bodies of men, but I am sure the only effect of fidelity, 
clemency, and kindness in governors is peace, goodwill, 
order, and esteem on the part of the governed."-, It was 
under a system of commercial monopoly, combined with 
freedom from taxation, that America had flourished. To 
retain the monopoly while superadding the tax was the 
attempt of Lord North and his imperious master. The 
attempt was fatal to peace, as, even without Burke's previ- 
sion, any nation in cool blood could easily have foreseen. 
But Burke opposed it also on the ground of his well- 
known objection to abstract disputes as between nation 
and nation. Just as when, later, the question of Irish 
trade came on, Burke says, "I am not now impeaching 
the right of parliament to make laws for Irish trade, I 
am only considering what laws it is right for parliament to 
make." So on the American question, he emphasised over 
and over again the necessity for making this important 
distinction. "The question with me," he says, "Is not 
whether you have a right to render your people miserable 
but whether it is not your interest to make them happy. 
It is not what a lawyer tells me I may do, but what 
humanity, reason and justice tell me I ought to do. . . . 
I do not enter into metaphysical details, I hate the very 
sound of them." 

To take a stand like this in the teeth of a nation bent 
upon asserting what it considered its rights over a young 
and growing dependency, argues courage of a high order. 
To remain as Burke remained, entirely unmoved by the 
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success or otherwise of all the attempts to enforce those 
rights, proved his hold was upon something stronger than 
even the full flood tide of national impetus. The secret 
of his strength lay in this: his conviction that the 
American colonists having taken, as he put it, their own 
way to perfection, having acquired local institutions by 
a wise and salutary neglect on the part of the mother 
country, this natural growth of power could not on any 
principle of right or expediency be properly interfered 
with. Monopoly of trade might continue ; the back was 
accustomed to the burden. Taxation, on the other hand, 
was the exclusive right of those local assemblies which 
gave freely of their substance in grants to the mother 
country. With great aptitude he pointed out how, in Eng- 
land, the right of taxation had always been the sensitive 
chord to which the national resolve for freedom had 
most quickly vibrated. Sensibility, then, in the nation 
across the water was but a part of its natural inheritance. 
The offence of the child lay but in this — that it resembled 
too faithfully its parent's image. 

Anon Burke reads lessons on that most effective 
barrier of absolute power — distance. In a passage which 
might almost have stood in Spencer's essay on the 
Social OrganisrHf he points out how, in large bodies, 
the circulation of power must ever be less vigorous at 
the extremities. "Who are you?" he says, " that should 
fret and rage and bite the chains of nature. Despotism 
itself at a distance is obliged to truck and huckster 
and get what power it can. This is the immutable 
condition, the eternal law of extensive and detached 
empire." He endeavoured to prove by the examples of 
Ireland, Wales, Chester and Durham, how completely free- 
dom was a cure for anarchy. He evinced his unswerving 
attachment to precedent by adopting the Chester act of 
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enfranchisement as the basis of his project for the freeing 
of the American colonies. "I was resolved," he said, 
*' not to be guilty of tampering— the odious vice of restless 
and unstable minds. I put my foot in the track of our 
forefathers where I can neither wander nor stumble. This, 
if it be not ingenious, I am sure it is safe." In these 
speeches we find a significant warning, surely not un- 
needed in our own day, against the mistake of imagining 
that mankind follow up practically any speculative prin- 
ciple, either of government or of freedom, as far as it will 
go in argument and logical inference. One of the marks 
of the English character is still its capacity for com- 
promise. There are not however wanting instances where 
good and justifiable measures are abandoned for fear of 
that bugbear of modern days — creating a precedent. The 
logic which insists upon following a precedent as far as it 
will go, is well described by an eminent novelist as the 
logic of the meat- jack, which must swing to the last turn 
simply because it is wound up. Surely it is time that 
legislators made up their minds that they will not be 
forced to this or that piece of legislation simply because it 
logically follows from some partially adopted principle, 
good or otherwise. Englishmen as Burke says, stop very 
short of the principles upon which they support any given 
part of their constitution, or even the whole of it. This 
is equally true of that support which any man gives to 
his professed political party. Party and party allegiance 
would be impossible if every individual member of a party 
were to be strictly logical even for a day, for that day 
would see most of them once more in the proud position of 
units. If, then, in party we are content to give and take, 
'* to balance inconveniences," and choose rather to be good 
Conservatives or Liberals, as the case may be, than subtle 
Independents, surely in the larger matters of State we may 
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adopt as reasonable and as practical a method of pro- 
cedure. If to be logical is mentally invigorating, yet let us 
not forget that what is illogical is sometimes supremely 
desirable. 

What an eulogy on liberty is that in which Burke 
concludes his great speech on conciliation with America. 
Slavery is contrasted with freedom, and the latter, not 
the former, indicated as the true bond of union between 
the Mother Country and the Colonies. All those mighty 
efforts which, later on, Burke directed against the abusers 
of Indian chartered rights, all that eloquence which he 
outpoured on behalf of the French court, nobility and 
clergy, while the French Eevolution marked delirium 
point, will not stand for a moment beside this marvellous 
appeal to reason, to conscience, and to the loftiest patriot- 
ism. *' As long," he cries, "as you have the wisdom to 
keep the sovereign authority of this country as the 
sanctuary of liberty, the sacred temple consecrated to our 
common faith, wherever the chosen race and sons of 
England worship freedom they will turn their faces 
towards you. Slavery they can have anywhere, freedom 
is the commodity of price of which you have a monopoly.'' 
If liberty be still dear to Englishmen, it is surely that 
regulated and conditioned liberty which is the growth of 
disciplined self-assertion in the race. The elements of 
power in our constitution have been differently propor- 
tioned since the days of Burke. To use his own image, 
the cards have been shuffled afresh, though the pack 
has not been changed. The alteration in the balance 
of power has been reflected in the elements of the 
community, and while these elements continue to be at 
once self-respecting and respectful of each other, there 
ought to be and there will be no difficulty in orderly 
transfers of power in either direction if made in accord- 
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ance with principles of equity and due recognition of 
unchanging moral and social laws. 

It was on behalf of liberty and the ordered growth 
of communities that Burke put lance in rest on the 
great question of our Indian dependency. India was 
at that time the prey of a chartered company, and the 
war cry adopted by the defenders of that monopoly was, 
"The chartered rights of men.*' I think the amount 
of consideration shewn by Burke to these same chartered 
rights is worthy of attention. He respects them as part 
of the national covenant made, it is true, with a company 
of merchants, but none the less on that account to be 
respected. Upon the theory of chartered companies as 
a whole he is silent, but once the powers are bestowed 
he betrays an insuperable reluctance to give his hand 
to destroy any established institution of government 
upon a theory however plausible His experience in 
life teaches him nothing clear upon the subject. " I 
have," he says, "known merchants with the sentiments 
and abilities of great statesmen, and I have seen persons 
in the rank of statesmen with the conceptions and 
characters of pedlars." It is only when these chartered 
rights are abused to violate the civil rights of the 
unhappy victims of oppression that his indignant blood 
cries out for the enforcement of a higher law and the 
fulfilment of a more sacred oath than ever guaranteed 
their original bestowal. Civil rights were possessed by the 
inhabitants of India. True, they were not such rights as 
have been dearly bought by Englishmen in the long course 
of centuries of struggle. But they were ancient, and they 
were respectable. " An ancient and venerable priesthood, 
a nobility of great antiquity and renown, a multitude 
of cities, merchants, and bankers, millions of ingenious 
manufacturers and mechanics, millions of the most dili- 
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gent and not the least intelligent toilers of the earth " — 
such is Burke's description of the India of his day. As on 
the American question he stood forth to defend the 
Colonists against arbitrary interference with their local 
assemblies, so he now championed the institutions of India 
against the most completely destructive power that had 
ever assailed them. In both, the constructive side of his 
conservatism was strongly displayed. That which already 
existed was to be accepted to the utmost limits of pos- 
sibility, — to be improved upon if it contained in any faint 
degree the principle of growth. If the government must 
perforce be displaced, that was merely an argument for a 
more strict conservation of all the great elements of life 
and order in the community. The inhabitants of India 
had known other tyrants before the English, but Burke 
drew a marked distinction between the present and former 
devastations. The destroyers of other days had, it is true, 
indulged in bloody atrocities, but they had finally settled 
down on the territory conquered, and had in some measure 
given a pledge of rehabilitation. The Company on the 
other hand but protected to destroy. It erected no 
churches, no hospitals, no schools, no bridges. It made 
no roads, no canals, no reservoirs. *' Were we," he says, 
"to be driven out of India to day, nothing would remain 
to tell that it had been possessed during the inglorious 
period of our domination by anything better than the 
ourang-outang or the tiger." 

We who have lived to see England discharge her 
mission to India in a far different spirit, have seen 
railroads built, hospitals erected, and an unique system of 
irrigation provided, must not forget the enormous debt due 
to Burke for first dragging this question into the light of 
day. It was no ordinary task, it needed a giant's strength, 
it needed more than the perseverance of a giant. To all 
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appearances it failed to achieve the immediate object in 
view, but that great lesson was not taught in vain, and the 
cries of India are no longer given, as Burke put it, to the 
seas and winds to be blown about over a remote and 
unhearing ocean. Burke traced with relentless energy 
every step in that melancholy process by which each state 
in turn was first protected, then made the subject of exac- 
tion, then mortgaged to the full extent of its revenue, and 
finally ruined. The possession of wealth in the governed 
has time out of mind served to excite suspicions of 
treason in the minds of their rulers, especially when 
pressing financial necessities have made it convenient that 
it should do so. How far this principle governed the East 
India Company in its dealings with native princes will 
always be a matter for debate, but Burke's facts are 
strikingly suggestive. Some curious reflections strike one 
also on the different value of money at different times, 
when one reads the usurious terms exacted by obliging 
English money lenders from an embarrassed Indian State 
a century ago. Fifteen per cent, upon a debt of four and 
a half millions appears to have been divided without a 
qualm between a few private gentlemen. Increased usury 
always followed upon increased embarrassment, and we 
find that the State of Tan j ore was at one time paying at 
the modest rate of forty-eight per cent, monthly, with 
compound interest. Burke raised the very natural 
question as to the services which had been rendered in 
return for these enormous obligations. He argued that 
it was not in the power of a private adventurer to 
advance these prodigious sums. What then had been the 
equivalent? And with his usual insistence upon the 
moral aspect of the question he demanded to know 
what were the arts, what the sciences, what the moral 
institutions, for the bestowal of which these unheard 
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of obligations might be supposed to be the acknow- 
ledgement. Finally, he reverts once more to his inherent 
reverence for existing institutions, and owns himself 
in a manner stupefied by the desperate boldness of a 
few obscure young men who had tossed about, subverted, 
and torn to pieces as it were, in the gambols of a boyish 
and unlucky malice, the most established rights, the 
most ancient and most revered institutions of ages and 
nations. 

Burke's action in regard to Ireland was in strict 
accordance with the root principles of his nature. It was, 
moreover, the rock upon which above all others his 
amicable relations with his constituents at Bristol were 
dashed in pieces. Commercial restrictions and Catholic 
disabilities — these were the two things which engrossed 
nearly all that attention which he directed to the land of 
his nativity. He argued that it was commercially imwise 
to restrict the growth of the Irish nation in a communion 
of prosperity with England. He further argued that it 
did not and could not make for the stability of a constitu- 
tion to have two millions of the citizens permanently 
disfranchised. It was the first named, however, which 
excited the most intense indignation amongst the trading 
community of Bristol. That community saw in the 
possible prosperity of Ireland the knell of their own com- 
mercial success. Now-a-days, it is a matter of common 
belief that, however blindly selfish may be the attitude of a 
given constituency, it is incumbent upon its representative 
to further its interests in Parliament be the cost to the 
rest of the empire what it may. Not so thought Burke. 
Members must be permitted, he argued, to have a very 
enlarged view of things, otherwise the national representa- 
tion would be infallibly degraded into a confused and 
scuffling bustle of local agency. He stood boldly forth for 
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the commercial emancipation of Ireland against the preju- 
dices of his constituents, and wrung from Parliament some 
considerable concessions. He embraced the doctrines of 
free trade by implication when he declared that in unre- 
stricted intercourse alone could the commercial fortunes 
of trading nations find their truest growth. But he had 
stronger grounds for his attitude upon this question than 
the prosperity, or otherwise, of Ireland. England was 
then at the height of her troubles, and Burke feared that 
Ireland might do what she eventually did — namely, seize 
the favourable moment for demanding by force what 
England had refused to concede with dignity. In 1780 he 
justified himself to his constituents in the memorable 
speech previous to that election from which he withdrew 
under the shadow of certain defeat. Successful justifica- 
was, of course, out of the question. Burke had committed 
that most fatal of all blunders — namely, asserting the 
cause of justice against the bigoted prejudices of his 
countrymen. It was nothing that the lapse of time had 
proved him conclusively right. This was but to intensify 
the original cause of offence. He had been right on the 
American question. He had been right on the Irish 
question, and he received his reward. It is impossible to 
read his manly defence without emotion. He had been, 
he said, an Irishman on the Irish business, just as he was 
an American when on the same principles he wished 
timely concessions to America. When England refused, 
and Ireland later on exacted, he had felt equally distressed, 
" I became," he says, " unpopular in England for the one, 
and in Ireland for the other. What then, what obligation 
lay on me to be popular? I was bound to serve both 
Kingdoms. To be pleased with my service was their affair, 
not mine." The lapse of one hundred years has induced 
Parliamentary representatives to waive this superiority to 
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popular applause, and I think we must all agree that there 
is but too little fear in our own day of a repetition of 
offences similar to Burke's. With equal force, in 1782, 
Burke inveighed against the unwisdom of keeping the 
Irish Catholics entirely outside the constitution. He con- 
demned absolutely the method of prescribing whole bodies 
of men by denominations and general descriptions. He 
terms the penal laws which had been re-enacted by the 
Irish Parliament against Irish Catholics as an universal, 
unmitigated, indispensable, exceptionless disqualification 
from every office of trust and profit, from every vote at an 
election, from any privilege in a town corporate, from a 
vote at a vestry, from being a barrister, attorney or 
solicitor. The Irish Parliament, be it noted, had in 1782 
exacted from England a full measure of legislative in- 
dependence. Burke's most reasonable plea was that that 
same Parliament should concede to the Eoman Catholics 
of Ireland some share of the elective franchise, some 
measure of that freedom which they had wrimg from the 
English administration. Here, again, his ineradicable 
respect for the principle of growth displays itself. He 
speaks on a supposition that there is a disposition to take 
the State in the condition in which it is found, and to 
improve it in that state to the best advantage. 

It is in a similar strain that in 1792, ten years later, 
and when life was fast drawing to a close, we find him 
addressing his memorable letter to Sir Hercules Langrish. 
Therein he traced the origin of the great chasm which 
had existed between the English and the native Irish in 
Ireland from the times of Elizabeth downwards, and 
combated vigorously the idea that the latter ought to 
enjoy all things under the State, but ought not to form a 
part of the State. He had by this time found fresh cause 
for alarm in the offers held out to Irish Catholics by 
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Jacobins and Dissenters, and was strongly in favour of 
ranging the Irish on the side of law and order by giving 
them an immediate interest in the Constitution. ** Is the 
narrowing of the foundation," he asks, '* the best way to 
secure a building? Can two millions of your fellow 
subjects be permanently disenfranchised?" It is note- 
worthy that, as early as 1792, many in the Irish Parlia- 
ment were in such a heat at the idea of the Catholics 
having a share in the franchise, that they threatened 
to throw up their independence and precipitate a union 
with Great Britain. Burke's prescience was again demon- 
strated when he questions whether, even so, the exclusion 
of two millions of Irishmen from all share in the 
Constitution could be made a permanent article of the 
union. In one of his rare attempts at humour, he 
supposed the unhappy case of a gentleman who, even 
under the union, might be exposed to the mortification 
of asking the votes of those who held a different opinion 
from himself concerning the elements in the sacraments. 
When practically at death's door, in 1797, we find Burke 
still urging the prudence of endorsing the claims of the 
Irish Catholics, and dreading the possibility of their being 
driven into the arms of the Jacobins. He states that he 
is in favour of the closest connection between the two 
countries, but conceives that the whole of the superior, 
and what he would call the imperial, politics, ought to 
have their residence in England, and that Ireland locally, 
civilly, and commercially independent, ought to look 
up to Great Britain in all matters of peace or war in all 
those points to be guided by her, and, in a word, with her 
to live or die. This is Home Eule in its essence, and 
therefore those of us who have a whim to classify the 
men of a century ago according to present day contro- 
versies will, pace the altered circumstances, have no 
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difficulty in classifying Burke. But the circumstances are 
altered, and it is just possible that Burke might have 
taken up his familiar position. He might have argued 
that since the Irish, Protestants and Catholics alike, have 
had for nearly seventy years a direct interest in the 
Constitution, it might be unwise upon a theory to alter a 
tried system, and open up again the very basis of the 
Constitution. Be this, however, as it may, Burke was 
always clear against separation, for by that he considered 
Ireland would be the most completely undone country in 
the world, the most wretched, the most distracted, the 
most desolate part of the habitable globe. 

It is difficult, when contemplating Burke's attitude 
upon the question of Catholic representation in Ireland, 
to reconcile with it his steady refusal even to consider 
the idea of widening the representation of the English 
House of Commons. Years before he took alarm at 
the methodised anarchy of the French Eevolution, he 
had uniformly and steadily opposed for many years 
together, this particular reform. Probably the only valid 
excuse that can be discovered for this inconsistency is 
his own statement, " A Constitution made up of balanced 
powers must ever be a critical thing." Hence he refused 
altogether to meddle with it, and fell back upon argu- 
ments which could hardly have held water even towards 
the close of the last century. His reasons for the Crown 
as it was, and for the Lords as they were, were his 
reasons for the Commons as they were, and the electors 
as they were. This was in the first case an appeal to 
prescriptive right — a doctrine of which successive transfers 
of power has not increased the prerogative ; and, secondly, 
an appeal to experience. The Constitution had worked 
well, and was suited to the community. Why alter its 
basis? The vestment was accommodated to the body. 

M 
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Why attempt to interfere with it? He rejected in toto 
the plea of natural right and representation by head, 
and failed to find in experience any reasonable ground 
for a change. That substantial ground for change was 
found later on none will deny. Whether sufficient ground 
existed in Burke's day may be matter for argument. 
But at times we feel that he himself had a sense of 
inadequate representation. When alarmed by the secret 
influence of the crown, he agrees that it will be better 
to have a house reflecting all the tempers and distempers 
of the nation than one absolutely non-representative. 
He even went so far as to assert that the virtue, 
spirit, and essence of the House of Commons consisted 
in its being the express image of the feelings of the 
nation. When Lord Carmarthen founded a plea for 
withholding representation from America on the ground 
that certain towns in England were not represented, he 
was stung into describing this defect in English repre- 
sentation as the shameful part of our Constitution, our 
weakness, our opprobrium, the slough of slavery, which 
we were not able to work off. But when left undisturbed, 
his mind gravitated back to its first principles of holding 
fast to a tried and proved political system, and there we 
must leave him. 

But if Burke was willing to tolerate certain inequalities 
in elective representation rather than disturb the nice 
balance of the Constitution, he was none the less resolute 
to correct its administrative abuses. His great effort on 
behalf of economic reform was, as he himself tells us, 
most completely adverse to the natural turn and temper 
of his mind. Yet he made it unflinchingly, and, needless 
to say, with all that grasp of facts and figures which was 
in him as remarkable as his great breadth and soundness 
of judgment. Pensions, offices, boards, sinecures of all 
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descriptions, treasurers — two to hold a purse and one to 
play with a stick — were all to be swept away. A sweep of 
the scythe that must surely have rejoiced those whose one 
desire was to make clear work. With the grand and 
solemn delays of the Pay Office he dealt with exceptional 
vigour, as though foreseeing the day when he would in 
his own person experience the pleasures of reduced and 
commuted perqciisities. It was not customary to audit 
the accounts of this office until, as Burke put it, the grand 
and sure paymaster, death, had called the accountants to 
another exchequer. Meantime the balances were fruc- 
tifying, not in the pockets of the people, but in the pockets 
of the paymasters. There was a certain Board of Trade 
and plantations which especially called forth Burke's ire. 
Whether it was distinguished by all the powers to hamper 
British trade which some modern boards are possessed of, 
history does not say. But luckily for the interest of the 
then trading community, the Board certainly lacked the 
necessary energy or even the desire to do so. " We want 
no instructions from Boards of Trade or from any other 
Board," is, I feel sure, a sentiment of Burke's that will 
find a hearty response from many a wearied victim of red 
tape to-day, just as it did in the good old days of King 
George. This Board, like certain modern Boards, had 
both its original formation and its continued existence in 
a job. It was, as Burke described it, a sort of temperate 
bed of influence — a gently ripening hothouse, where eight 
members of Parliament received £1000 a year in order to 
mature at a proper season a claim to d£2000 for doing even 
less. While with abuses such as these Burke dealt with 
no sparing hand, he was still in accordance with his funda- 
mental principles, scrupulous in respect of precedent and 
vested rights. **If," he says, **I cannot reform with 
equity, I will not reform at all." Having met all reason- 
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able demands, he is then prepared to meet all unreasonable 
ones by the unvarying and weighty formula — " The public 
is poor." When, finally, he had finished his mighty 
scheme, and expounded it to the smallest detail, he met 
the usual charge of impractibility with one of those infer- 
ences which he drew so copiously, not from the arena of 
politics, but from the great world of men and things. 
" Oh no, sir, no, those things which are impracticable are 
not desirable. There is nothing in the world really bene- 
ficial that does not lie within the reach of an informed 
understanding and a well-directed pursuit. There is noth- 
ing that God has judged good for us that he has not 
given us the means to accomplish, both in the natural and 
moral world. If we cry like children for the moon, like 
children we must cry on." 

It may be well here to indicate Burke's general 
attitude upon ecclesiastical questions in so far as they 
touch the State. He was extremely clear upon the point 
that no State would or should permit any man to preach 
what doctrines he liked while deriving the benefit of her 
prestige and the tithe levied in her name for his benefits 
Hence he absolutely refused the plea of certain clergymen 
and others who requested to be relieved of subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles. His zeal for an established 
religion was conditional upon its being a religion having 
specific doctrines and regulated ordinances. Behind this, 
of course, lay that fundamental principle, which in him 
presupposed the sanctions of religion as the necessary 
court of appeal against the excesses of both crown and 
people. But he insists that toleration is a part of religion. 
He was prepared to extend it to all sections except 
that through which he conceived the most horrid and 
cruel blow was ofifered to civil society — namely, atheism. 
Properly to understand Burke it is as well to remember 
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that these words were spoken in 1778, long before the 
practical fruits of such teaching as that of Voltaire, 
Diderot, and Holbach had helped to mature the French 
Eevolution. To Dissenters then we find him, with an 
occasional lapse, offering the same free and liberal tolera- 
tion which he invariably advocated on behalf of Eoman 
Catholics. But he could not bear to think that one who 
attached no importance to religion whatever should escape 
or evade subscription, while the conscientious Dissenter 
must perforce wince under the lash. ** The weakness of 
your law," he says, "suffered those great dangerous 
animals to escape, whilst you have nets that entangle the 
poor fluttering silken wings of a tender conscience." In 
that memorable speech previous to his election at Bristol, 
to which I have already alluded, he vowed to God he 
would sooner bring himself to put a man to immediate 
death for opinions he disliked, and so to get rid of the man 
and his opinions at once, than to fret him with a feverish 
being tainted with the jail distemper of a contagious servi- 
tude. Burke was ever alive to the necessity of conforming 
a government to the capacity of the governed. He was 
prepared to go even further, and humour the follies of a 
thoughtless generation. But when called upon to please 
the persecuting elements in human nature he drew the 
line ; **I would not only consult the interests of the people, 
but would cheerfully gratify their humours, but I never 
will consent to act the tyrant for their amusement." 

When the French Eevolution took Europe by surprise, 
Burke acted in strict conformity with these well-grounded 
ideas. His line of thought was exactly on a par with that 
which he followed during the great questions of America 
and India. He had long before stoutly expressed his ideas 
in regard to the distempers of democracy, just as he had, 
with equal independence, expressed them in regard to the 
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tyrannical whims of a monarch. "When we know that 
the opinions of even the greatest multitudes are a standard 
of rectitude, I shall think myself obliged," he said, "to 
make those opinions the masters of my conscience, but if 
it may be doubted whether omnipotence itself is competent 
to alter the essential constitution of right and wrong, sure 
I am that such things as they and I are possessed of no 
such power." Burke saw his two great master principles — 
first, that of an unalterable moral order transcending 
human law ; and, secondly, that of a continuous growth as 
the essential basis of a community — absolutely set at 
nought by the French people. It is, therefore, no matter 
for surprise that he expressed himself with the same vigour 
in regard to their conduct which he had previously dis- 
played upon questions no less vital. It made no sort of 
difference to Burke that in America it was the English 
king and Lord North who played the tyrant, and that in 
India it was a chartered company, while in France it was 
the Parisian clubs. Commune, and sections. Enough for 
him that he saw institutions of time-honoured growth 
levelled to the ground, the essence of social order and 
morality dissolved from day to day ; even the monotheistic 
ideal— the sacred link which with Burke knitted all up 
into one harmonious system — shattered to its foundations. 
In Burke's eyes, and, to use the picturesque language of 
Bunyan, the image of Shaddai was defaced, and there was 
set up in its stead the horrid and formidable image of 
Diabolus. 

If, however, Burke's vigour was no less upon the ques- 
tion of the revolution in France than it had been in 
regard to America and India, it must be freely admitted 
that there was a difference in the method. There is a 
want of that wonderfully persuasive appeal to reason which 
half converts even the most prejudiced by its temperance. 
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It is perhaps hardly to be expected that when a man is 
practically waging war with pen and ink, he should be as 
moderate, as luminous, and as forcible as when he is 
merely attempting to convert those who are not beyond 
conversion. Face to &ce with an attack upon all that he 
held most dear in the very roots of his moral and spiritual 
being, Burke failed to retain to a certain extent that 
judicious mastery of himself which makes his speeches 
upon India, and still more upon America, such a fascin- 
ating study. The French people brought to the solution 
of grave political and social problems the temper and 
methods of idealism. The ideal from their point of view 
could only be satisfactorily planted upon the ruins of 
existing institutions. History proved their method con- 
clusively wrong, and Burke's earlier criticisms were 
abundantly justified. The immolation of property and 
privilege, the secularisation of the church, the formation 
of a paper constitution, the enforcement of a paper cur- 
rency, were each and all made the subject of scathing 
invectives, and dispassionate observers can now clearly see 
that these were fatal steps which hurled . down to irre- 
mediable ruin all that promised best in the French 
revolutionary outbreak. Burke was so perturbed by the 
advent of anarchical principles that our revolution of 
1641, which he had formerly regarded with abhorrence, 
now seemed comparatively beneficent. " Those disturb- 
ers,'* he says, speaking of Cromwell and his compeers, 
•* were not so much like men usurping power as asserting 
their natural place in society. The hand that, like a 
destroying angel, smote the country, communicated to it 
the force and energy under which it sufifered." Beside 
those mighty exemplars of revolutionary virtue, the quacks 
and pedants of the French revolutionary era appeared in 
Burke's ideas to merit nothing but derision and condem- 
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nation. Little real difference of opinion can exist as to 
Burke's analysis of the initial stages of the French Bevolu- 
tion. It was masterly in its kind, and unanswerable in its 
logic. Wholesale abolition of institutions, and massacres 
upon a large scale, do not usually pave the way for 
stability in government, still less confiscation of property, 
and a free use of the printing press to meet financial 
necessities. But what really robbed the French Bevolu- 
tion of all immediate, though not potential benefit, was 
the execrable personnel of that section which obtained 
supreme power. That there was a party of order in 
France who will deny ? But as this party was, until the 
advent of Napoleon, invariably defeated by the anarchical 
forces of the clubs and sections, it is useless to reckon 
it amongst the effective factors in the struggle. The 
organised sections of Paris, or in other words, mob law, 
practically governed France until Napoleon blew them 
away from the muzzles of his guns. Its government was 
effective as against a foreign foe, but its immediate effects 
upon the internal condition of the country were deplorable 
in the extreme. It is just upon this question of foreign 
interference that Burke goes far beyond either cool philo- 
sophic analysis or even a genuine attempt at reasonable 
persuasion. He indulges in diatribes of astounding force 
and vehemence, and urges a crusade for the repression of 
French revolutionary principles. Looking coolly back- 
ward after a hundred years of reflection, we can all see 
that while Burke was right in criticising the methods of 
the French Revolution, he failed to gauge the dynamic 
forces which lay behind it. He did not allow enough for 
the record of past provocation and misery endured in 
silence, nor could he discern the real striving after 
freedom and social regeneration which lay concealed 
under the mask of a bloody ferocity. 
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It must, however, be borne in mind that England was 
eventually compelled by France to act exactly as Burke 
insisted she should act. It is hardly to be supposed that 
Burke seriously contributed to bring about this result, and 
therefore it is only fair to conclude that some factor was 
working in his direction when he cried out for war as the 
eternal argument against the demon of French anarchy. 
That factor was the National Convention itself. It was 
on the 15th December, 1792, that the National Conven- 
tion passed its celebrated decree — "That the French 
nation will treat as enemies any people which, refusing 
liberty and equality, desires to preserve its prince and 
privileged castes, or to make any accommodation with 
them." This, of course, was revolution gone mad. 
Not content with destroying its own institutions, and 
doing away with their very foundation, it insisted that all 
other nations should adopt the same wholesome methods. 
England was thereby compelled to enter upon her supreme 
mission of compressing into reasonable limits the spirit of 
the French Eevolution — of reducing it by a slow process 
of exhaustion, of wearing down its anarchical frenzy, of 
forcing the French people to comprehend the great lesson 
that conquest of the mind is not to be wrought by the 
sword. An appeal to arms, however essential in order to 
prevent the emancipated ideas of Frenchmen from being 
strangled by their own delirious excess, is not a pleasant 
subject for philosophic contemplation. Burke beating the 
war-drum does not please us. It is strange, however, that 
in this capacity he has arrested most attention ; while 
those earlier monuments of his genius are rather taken for 
granted than fully discussed. 

I had hoped to have said something at length on 
Burke's literary style, but time and your patience forbid. 
It was seldom terse or epigrammatic, and accomplished 
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but little by antithesis. It was noble, free-flowing, 
eloquent, and carried along in its bosom, like some mighty 
river, those obstructions which a less powerful stream is 
content to evade by artifice. Occasionally we find a 
striking antithesis. When speaking of the two Indian 
princesses, female victims of cupidity, how tersely he 
indicates the motives of their oppressors in the sentence — 
**They were accused of treason, they were convicted of 
wealth." His power over adjectives was very great. 
Witness his description of Charles Townshend, whose one 
desire was to please all parties, as a candidate for contra- 
dictory honours. In metaphor he was supreme, and drew 
largely from those stores with which a close contact with 
man and nature had endowed his capacious intellect. 

That may be said of him which was inscribed upon the 
tomb of one of his famous contemporaries by a common 
friend, Nullum quod tetigit non omavit, or rather, illumu 
navit. Differ as we may upon his merits as a thinker, or 
his methods as a statesman, we can all, at any rate, 
unite in a tribute to his terrible devotion, his unflinching 
patriotism, the bright light with which his inflexible 
industry suffused all the objects of research. 

Burke once referred to that venerable rust which 
rather adorns and preserves than destroys the metal. He 
was speaking of a preamble with whose wording he was 
loth to tamper. No speck of rust ever stained for a 
moment the brightness of his own blade. When, shortly 
after the death of his son, he descended to the tomb in, as 
he pathetically put it, an inverted order, he left the 
record of a robust life-energy consumed in the service of 
his country. 
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POUR YEARS AT AN INDIAN COURT. 
By J, ERNEST NEVINS, M.B. Lond. 

Of India, including Burma, rather more than one-third 
belongs to native states, of which there are about 450, 
ranging in importance from one (Hyderabad, 71,771 square 
miles) about the size of England, Wales, and a third of 
Scotland to one (Khangarh, in Scindia's territory) con- 
Bisting only of seventeen viUageB. bringing in an income 
of about £80 a year in our money. 

In their relations with the British, the larger ones are 
in a condition of ''subsidiary alliance." They cannot 
declare war or send ambassadors to other states or to 
foreign powers, and they may not employ any Europeans 
in India without the consent of the supreme power. In all 
internal affairs they have independent control. They have 
power of life and death, of coining money, levying taxes, 
and maintaining an army the size of which is, however, 
regulated by the supreme government. To all the larger 
states, and to groups of the smaller ones, a British officer, 
called the Resident or Agent, is appointed, whose duties 
are to watch what is going on, and, if possible, to influ- 
ence the officials, including the prince, for good, but he 
has no control, and his advice need not be asked or 
accepted. Nearly all the states pay tribute in one form or 
another to England; that of the Maharaja of Cashmere 
including a certain number of shawls yearly, so that his 
tribute serves a double purpose. It acknowledges the 
sovereignty of our gracious Queen, and also supplies her 
with a fund of wedding presents. 
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When the chiefs go to any of the great British towns 
in state, they are received with honour. The larger ones 
with a salute of twenty-one guns, a guard of honour with 
a British officer, and the band and colours of the regiment. 
A smaller chief gets a smaller number of guns, and his 
guard is commanded by a native officer, and so on. Also 
when visiting the Viceroy or a governor, that official comes 
to the edge of tha State carpet to receive some; only to 
the edge of the dais to receive others. 

Theoretically, all these powers and honours are the 
hereditary right of the native prince, but practically they 
are like the rights of the small boy at school to eat all his 
cake himself and look as important as he likes as long 
as the big boy chooses to let him. If a prince persists 
in governing his state badly, the British advise and 
caution, and, if necessary, depose him; as in the case 
of the King of Oude just before the mutiny, and the 
Gaikwar of Baroda in 1875. In the former case the 
British confiscated the state; in the latter they allowed 
the widow of a previous good Maharaja to adopt an heir. 

The amount of interference in internal affairs varies 
with the Besident a good deal, and sometimes reaches a 
degree which becomes, in my humble opinion, simply 
impertinence on the part of the British, or rather the 
British representative. In one case the Maharaja had 
invited a number of British to dinner at his own palace, 
and was informed by the Besident that he had no right to 
invite the British unless the invitations went through the 
Eesidency. As the Besident reports to the supreme gov- 
ernment on the conduct of the Maharaja and his officials, 
and his report is confidential and undisputed, you may 
imagine the power for good or evil that is in his hands. As 
the princes vary in their importance, so do they in their 
degrees of social and intellectual advancement. The one 
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with whom I was is one of the most enlightened in India ; 
but the most advanced of all has reached such a degree of 
refinement that he sends his shirts to England every week 
to be washed ! 

When I reached India, the Maharaja in whom I was 
specially interested was at the hills for the hot weather, 
but after a few days he went in his yacht to a little seaside 
resort on the Gulf of Cambay. 

We were landed on the shore, where were all the great 
ministers of state, a party of nobles and commoners, an 
escort of mounted soldiers and police, and native trum- 
peters. Two beautiful Arab horses and a carriage drawn 
by great white bullocks were ready, but the Maharaja was 
courteous enough to walk up the rough sandy road to the 
palace. The procession was headed by an ofl&cial carrying 
a gold staff with coloured silk streamers, and another 
man whose duty it is to call Maharaja's attention to the 
salutes of the bystanders in a sentence which means — 
"Turn your eyes on the salaams, oh Protector of the 
Poor ! " or some such title. If any specially great person 
is met his name is called out, so that Maharaja may not 
overlook his salute. The herald also has to warn the 
Maharaja not to knock his head getting out of the carriag6> 
and to avoid any other little dangers in his path. After 
these came some servants, and then the Maharaja with 
the royal umbrella bearer, and behind them the nobles 
and ministers according to their rank, none walking 
abreast of the prince, even when talking to him. 

The umbrella bearer has no easy life; as when the 
Maharaja is riding he has to run beside the horse holding 
the umbrella, which, with the necessary long handle, is no 
light weight. The umbrella is not a sign of rank as 
in China, and is falling out of use amongst the more 
advanced princes, who find that they get more comfort 
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from an English umbrella in their own hands than from 
one carried by somebody else. 

On reaching the palace a ''durbar," that is, a royal 
reception, was held in native fashion. The Maharaja 
squats oil the floor at the end of the room, with the 
visitors in parallel rows on opposite sides of the room 
facing each other. After a very few minutes chat between 
the Maharaja and those nearest to him, whilst the others 
sit in solemn silence and stare at the Prince, the Prime 
Minister passes round, giving betel nuts, betel leaves, and 
spices to each, with a garland, or a little bouquet of 
flowers sprinkled with attar of roses. Then the Prince 
rises, everybody salaams deeply, and the durbar is over. 
If Europeans are invited, all sit on chairs. 

The relations between a native prince and his servants 
are a curious mixture of servility and freedom. Under 
ordinary circumstances nobody, except an elder relation 
or a European, will walk abreast of him ; yet, whilst we 
were staying at this seaside place, one of the amusements 
was a sort of " prisoner's base " game, in which some of 
the clerks and servants joined freely, trying to catch the 
Maharaja and being caught by him. Immediately the 
game was over the Maharaja was again a little god, and 
the rest of the world at his feet. 

After a week at the seaside the Maharaja returned to 
the hills, going by train to Bombay, thence by yacht to 
the mouth of a river down the coast. It had been 
intended to visit the cave temples of the Island of 
Elephanta and return to Bombay before proceeding south, 
and with this view some native gentlemen remained on 
board. You may imagine their feelings when the yacht 
proceeded straight to sea, especially as the native is not as 
a rule partial to the wild, free movement of the ocean. 
The plan had been changed at the last moment because 
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of the tide, and it was nobody's business to inform the 
visitors. If it was the Maharaja's pleasure to go to sea 
everybody else had to smile and say, " How nice," even 
though their next cry might be " Steward ! ! ! " 

From the yacht we had to travel by steam launch for 
about three hours up the river to Dasgaum, which we 

« 

reached about 10 p.m. By some unfortunate misunder- 
standmg of orders no preparations were made, and no 
carriages were ready to proceed, so runners were sent to 
get any means of conveyance procurable, and we went to 
bed supperlesB, including the Maharaja. Next day we 
were up at five, by moonlight, and started in "tongas." A 
tonga is a low two-wheeled dogcart, with a pole in front, 
at the end of which is a cross-bar to go over two ponies' 
backs. We jolted along for about two hours, when we had 
to stop, as the body of the cart had twisted off the wheels. 
This sort of little accident is common in Indian travel, and 
everybody took it philosophically till we got to a village 
where things were fixed up by a blacksmith. At about 
ten we reached a large village, where we had break- 
fast. Nothing was prepared for the Englishman, but the 
Maharaja kindly sent me some of his breakfast, consisting 
of curried mutton and eggs, rice, curds, pillau (that is, a 
dish made of rice, currants, almonds, chicken boiled to 
shreds, and various spices), fruit, and native bread. This 
was brought in in dishes of leaves to a separate room, as, 
if I had eaten with the Maharaja and his people their 
caste would have been defiled. There was no spoon or 
fork, and I had to do the best I could with my fingers. 
It is very easy to eat mutton and hard-boiled eggs with 
your fingers, but it requires practice to eat crumbly rice 
and curds without a spoon or fork. The Maharaja and 
his people belonged to a meat-eating caste. It is only the 
Brahmins and the Jains who are pure vegetarians, the 
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latter people being a mixture of Hindu and Buddhist, who 
are very careful to preserve all forms of animal life. 

A good Jain will even carefully abstain from killing 
those little insects which are nameless, but which hop and 
go off with a crack when you squash them ; and their holy 
men go about the world with a cloth over their mouth 
and nose, so that they may not even hurt the animalculsB 
in the air in breathing. Of course such people could 
never cook food, as by so doing they would kill myriads of 
germs, but they get over the difficulty by going to houses 
where they know food has been prepared and eating what 
is given to them without asking any awkward questions 
as to how much life has been destroyed in preparing it. 
People of this caste used to bring to the palace every 
morning several pounds of sugar, which the Maharaja 
touched, in token that it was his gift, and then it was 
scattered at the ant holes for the insects. This was rather 
a nuisance, as the ants became very numerous, but it was 
nothing compared to another little dodge of the pious 
Hindu. When his house becomes unbearably full of rats 
he catches them. Piety forbids him to kill them, so he 
lets them loose in some Englishman's garden, in the hope 
that they will stay there, and the Englishman can kill 
them if he likes. 

The Maharaja with whom I was, was decidedly much 
above the average standard. He had only one wife, though 
his religion allowed as many as he liked (a neighbouring 
prince had forty, and another reckoned his by hundreds). 
He was a strict teetotaler, the only wine he had during 
the four years I was with him being after a severe illness, 
and then he would only take it like medicine from a 
medicine glass. He had power of life and death over his 
own subjects, but exercised it through the agency of pro- 
perly appointed tribunals, with final appeal to himself. 
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He never interfered with the administration of justice. 
He reduced taxation, and his great object was the welfare 
of his State. Being brought up in the midst of intrigues 
from boyhood does not increase a man's faith in human 
honesty, and being surrounded by flatterers, servants, and 
people whose welfare depends largely or wholly on one's 
favour, does not make a man more considerate for the 
mental or bodily comfort of those around him, but such 
things are inseparable from the bringing up of princes, 
European or Eastern, and the class of Indian princes, of 
whom my Maharaja may be taken as a type, are men who 
are trying to do their best under considerable disadvan- 
tages — want of education, old custom, corruption, etc., — 
and deserve our respect. 

As typical of another class, there was another prince 
who was not a teetotaler by any means, but whose faults 
were rather those due to his surroundings and want of 
education than to a bad disposition. He was in many 
things a good ruler, but very childish in others, of which 
the following is an example. On the visit of a certain 
great English ofl&cial, a very complete set of table fur- 
niture was purchased, glass, china, silver, flne damask 
table linen, etc. This was kept together under the 
superintendence of one of the English officials of the 
State till he went home on leave. During his absence 
a brother of this Maharaja, who was in England, visited 
the Bank of England, and got some crude ideas of its 
value, and returned to India full of the advantages of 
a great State Bank. He organised it in his own way 
and started business, but unfortunately nobody wanted 
to put money into his hands. A State Bank without 
any capital or deposits seemed rather a failure, so 
the energetic prince sold all the table things to raise 
funds, and afterwards you might see a humble native 

N 
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arrayed magnificently in a napkin, and his wife in the 
tablecloth. The same prince had a great passion for buy- 
ing all sorts of things, and had in his stores padlocks, 
corkscrews, lamp-shades, American clocks, with men 
whose heads waggled, ladies on tight ropes, etc. ; dozens 
of ladies' hand-bags, chairs that played "God save the 
Queen " or " Eule Britannia " as you sat down on them, 
ladies' sealskin jackets, fur-lined overcoats, bales of cloth 
of all sorts, fancy chandeliers, in fact, one of his ofl&cers 
offered to bet anything I liked that the stores contained 
everything in the world except a ship's anchor and cable. 
None of these things were for use, as, if any visitors came, 
tobacco, soap, scent, etc., were ordered up from Bombay, 
though they were lying wholesale in the Maharaja's stores. 

A third class of princes consists of those on whom 
English education has had the bad effect of destroying 
their respect for the old native standards of virtue and 
courtesy, which they look on as servile, without implant- 
ing a good English standard. They unite the vices of 
both races without the virtues of either. Fortunately, they 
are few, but they are suflSciently conspicuous to make 
some people think English education a very mixed blessing 
in India, 

A description of the life at the court in which I resided 
will perhaps give the best idea of the life of the modern 
civilised Indian prince. 

Palace life began from 6 to 7.30, according to the 
season, when the Maharaja got up. In the hot weather 
you must be out by 6 or 6.30 if you want to enjoy the 
cool of the morning, but in the cold weather it does not 
matter. By the time the prince was dressed and had 
taken an early breakfast of fruit, milk, and biscuits, the 
gentlemen-in-waiting had to be ready with the carriage, 
horses, or whatever was wanted, for riding, tennis. 
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shooting, etc. The Maharaja was not a sportsman, but 
would sometimes go out to one of the lakes duck shooting, 
or pottering about with a gun after pigeons, or anything 
which might turn up. Another sport, which was a morn- 
ing entertainment, was cheetah hunting. The cheetah is 
a small leopard, which, if trained from a cub, can be 
taught to catch deer as a greyhound does hares. The 
bucks have black backs, and a well-trained cheetah will 
only take a buck. The animal is taken out in an open 
cart with his eyes covered, and the object is to get near 
a herd of deer and drive round them, gradually decreasing 
the circle, till at length the cheetah's eyes are uncovered, 
and he is let loose. He goes creeping up, as a cat does to 
a bird, then makes a rush, springs on to the buck's hind 
quarters, rolls him over, and seizes his throat, then the 
hunters run up and cut the buck's throat, as if left to fight 
it out the cheetah's teeth may get hurt by the struggles of 
his prey ; also the orthodox Mussulman requires that the 
animal should die by bleeding if it is to be used for food. 
If the cheetah fails to kill, he lies down and waits till his 
keeper comes with the cart. After the animal is dead, 
certain small parts and some blood are given to the 
cheetah, and the gall-bladder is laid in front of the wheel 
of the cart. If it bursts with a pop when the cart goes 
over it good luck will follow. 

Besides the cheetahs, there are some animals like 
lynxes trained to catch hares, but they were lamentable 
failures on most occasions. There are also various kinds 
of falcons, of different speeds of flight, for catching birds. 
Falconry may have been fine sport in the old days, when 
(judging by pictures) everybody had on his best clothes 
and was accompanied by his lady-love, but in your 
ordinary clothes, and without your lady-love, it is not very 
exciting. 
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All these were morning sports, the most interesting 
evening one was the show in the arena, which consisted 
of trained parrots, etc., wrestling, fights between cocks, 
partridges, rams, bulls, and elephants. You will remem- 
ber the celebrated elephant " Jumbo," who was sent 
across the Atlantic to the great sorrow of the English 
nation because he was half mad. In a large elephant 
stable there are always some animals in the condition he 
was in, when they are ready to fight anybody or anything. 
They are kept heavily chained outside the stable proper 
till the fit passes off, which is a matter of weeks or 
months, and if during that time any great event happens 
which calls for a special show, some of them are brought 
to the arena to fight. The arena is a great sandy area, 
with strong walls, perforated by small doorways, like the 
old Coliseum. The fighting elephants are brought in at 
opposite sides, with very heavy chains fastened to their 
legs in such a way that they can be easily slipped. All 
round the animal are keepers with spears, nine or ten feet 
long, with which they steer him. If he makes a rush at 
anybody a spearman behind gives him a prod, which 
draws his attention to the rear. If he wheels round on 
this man somebody else calls his attention in the same 
polite way. With this, and hauling at the chains, the 
animal is backed up to one of the doorways where the 
chains are slipped from the forefeet, all the keepers 
get into safety, and as soon as all is ready, the chains 
are slipped from the hind legs, and the animals rush 
at each other. As soon as they are getting really angry 
and in danger of hurting each other, they have to be 
separated, as elephants are too valuable to be damaged 
now-a-days. When the signal is given to stop the fight, 
the keepers rush in from all sides, and with their spears 
and shouts distract the animals' attention. Then men with 
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smokey Boman candle sort of torches run in between, and 
make a smoke and crackle which confuses the elephants^ 
so that another man can come up behind and stick on a 
hind leg a great pair of pincers, with spikes on the inside> 
after which the elephants rarely make a charge, and before 
their confusion is over ropes have been got round their 
legs, their heads turned from each other, and they are led 
to the little doorways where the chains are fixed again. 
Separating and securing the elephants is much more inter- 
esting than the so-called fighting, which consists of little 
more than pushing each other about, as the tusks are 
always blunt. 

Another sport is to let an angry elephant pursue a man 
on horseback. A good rider will keep just clear of his 
pursuer. The most exciting thing I saw in connection 
with the sports was due to the people crowding on the 
roof of the elephant stable, which gave way and dropped 
them on the top of the elephant which had been kept for 
this riding sport. He was so frightened that he kept quite 
still, fortunately, but the accident resulted in two deaths 
and several broken limbs. It also illustrated what has 
been so often said, that the Indians want British leaders 
nowadays. The police were demoralised, did not know 
what to do, or how to do what they were told. It was 
quite impossible to keep a ring clear to examine the 
injured, till two or three of the Englishmen present took 
the management, although the head officials of the native 
police were present and fussing round. Apart from this, 
the arena fights are very tame affairs now, though in the 
old times they were often accompanied by death or 
bloodshed. 

Pig-sticking is a sport which a good many people do 
not seem to understand. Some think that ordinary village 
pigs are turned loose and speared, others that it is the 
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same sort of performance that goes on in the Chicago pig- 
sticking places. Eeally, the animal hunted is the wild 
boar, a very game individual with sharp curved tusks, 
capable of ripping up a horse or man very efficiently, and 
you go after him on horseback and try to spear him. Of 
course, the boar cannot go as fast as a horse, but he can 
dodge much faster, and on the ground where we used to 
hunt had a good chance of escaping, as there was plenty of 
cover. The rider runs the ordinary risks of galloping over 
bad ground, with a certain amount of jumping, and in 
addition the risk of the boar charging, bringing down man 
and horse, and goring them. Often if a wounded boar 
gets into a bush the men dismount, surround it, and have 
the risk of receiving a charge on foot. 

So much for sport. The Maharaja's other outdoor 
occupations were school functions, prize deliveries, opening 
new buildings, religious and other processions. The 
greatest in the year comes at the end of the rains, and is 
the modern day memorial of the old mustering of troops, 
when the rains were over and kings could go out to their 
wars, which had been stopped for a time by wet, fever, 
impassable rivers and so forth. Now it is a peaceful 
procession of the troops, regular and irregular, with all 
the glories of the state. The Maharaja rides on the state 
elephant, in a golden covered howdah, with the Prime 
Minister behind him, and the princes and nobles on 
smaller elephants. Everybody puts on his best clothes 
and makes as much of himself as possible. The marshals 
gallop up and down, flags wave, all the bands, European 
and native, play different tunes at the same time, and all 
is joy. 

The most important Hindu religious procession I saw 
was that of the marriage of Krishna to the lotus flower. 
Vishnu, the Preserver, of the Hindu Trinity has been 
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incarnated nine times for the good of mankind. The most 
popular incarnation is that of Krishna, who is always 
represented as a boy, and who certainly would not have 
passed muster for morality now-a-days. However, one of 
the ceremonies in which he is worshipped is his marriage 
to the lotus flower, which is typical of purity. After 
sacrifices of flowers and food in the temple, the idol is 
carried through the streets in a palanquin, with Brahmins 
to steady it lest the god should be shaken, and to fan the 
flies from him. The procession includes representatives 
of all the branches of the State service and of the trade of 
the town, and is accompanied by torch-bearers, native 
bands which make a hideous noise, native heralds who 
blow ear-piercing horns at their own sweet will, quite 
independently of whether a band is playing at the time or 
not. In the dusk of the evening, with the flaring torches, 
the bright coloured clothes, huge elephants, the hum of 
the crowd, the wild music, and the whole surroundings, it 
was by far the most genuine native sight I saw. 

Often acrobats and jugglers came to perform at the 
palace, and they illustrated the simplicity which is mixed 
with the grandeur of an eastern court. Their clothes and 
apparatus were decidedly worse and more dirty than those 
of the average street-corner performer in England, and 
they never did any of those marvellous tricks which the 
globe trotter describes. 

Sometimes there were native theatrical companies at 
the palace, and they often showed the same simplicity. 
One company played "Othello." The hero was arrayed in 
the dress of the Maharaja's body guard, a sort of undress 
Hussar uniform, so much too big that, when he had the top 
boots on, he could not bend his knees, and had to stand 
all the time like a clothes* peg, whether making love to 
Desdemona or lamenting her murder. He had the only 
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sword in the company, and the fight when Cassio was 
drunk was fought very fiercely with light walking sticks. 
A wooden bedstead, hardly concealed by drapery, was the 
throne of the Duke of Venice, and the other stage fittings 
were to match. The companies were rather fond of playing 
Shakespeare before royalty. Another played "Hamlet" 
very fairly, but its scenery was wonderful in its per- 
spective. The grave scene represented a Mahometan 
graveyard, with bones lying about copiously. When 
Hamlet stood near the back he was not much bigger than 
a thigh bone lying near, and a skull in the foreground 
looked as large as a tomb in the back. The best acting, 
mounting, and everything was at a theatre in Bombay, 
where a Parsee company played the " Colleen Bawn " 
(Indianised). 

The real native dramas are often founded on mytho- 
logical or historical incidents, and in style resemble to 
a considerable degree our melodramas, with love and 
villainy opposed, virtue being generally victorious in the 
end. There is a comic man, but one of the gods or a holy 
man very often plays the part of the detective in our 
plays, who unravels the mystery and sets everything right. 
They are enormously long, and seemed to have a great 
deal of unnecessary dialogue, without very much incident. 

The women's parts are taken by boys, who are, of 
course, barefooted in all the indoor scenes, and where the 
English maiden in her modest perplexity twiddles her 
fingers, the Indian boy maidens twiddle their great toes. 
I saw a good many companies, and should say that Indian 
actors very rarely enter into their parts, and that, as a 
rule, they have no power of facial expression, the lover 
looking and speaking in very much the same way whether 
he is rejoicing over his success or bewailing the loss of his 
ladylove. One can hardly expect a boy to enter into the 
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feelings of a beautiful young lady when a prince is pro- 
posing to her. 

Of course the " Nautch " took a prominent part in 
Palace amusements, but it is a very different performance 
from what is generally supposed in this country. The 
dancers are not clad in diaphanous whirling robes, but 
look rather as if they had put on their best clothes over 
their older ones, producing rather a " lumpy " appearance. 
They wear anklets of bells, in some cases of gold, but here, 
as in the theatre, untidiness is mixed with grandeur, and 
bits of rag, not necessarily clean, are wrapped round the 
ankles to prevent the bells chafing. The movements are 
in most cases not very graceful to English eyes, and 
consist rather of gymnastics, gestures, and step dancing 
than of anything resembling our ballet or skirt dancing. 

The old Boman citizen was happy if he got his '' bread 
and games." We have described the games ; now we will 
have the bread. The native way of eating is to squat on a 
board with another board in front of you covered with 
banana leaves in place of cloth, and with rice in the 
middle, and mutton, chicken, eggs, and fish, more or 
less curried, and vegetables, spices, &c., in little cups 
made of dried leaves. The Indian eats with his right 
hand, and regards our way of eating with spoons and 
forks as very dirty ; he says, " You use the things which 
have been in somebody else's mouth, and you don't know 
whether the servants have cleaned them properly. You 
eat your food from a plate which has been used for you 
don't know what, whilst we have fresh leaves for every 
meal, and then they are thrown away." This throwing 
away of leaf dishes was one of the worries of my life, as I 
had to see after all sanitation and cleanliness around the 
palace, and it took constant supervision to make the 
servants throw them in the proper receptacle, and even 
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then the trouble was not over, as the crows, which were an 
abominable nuisance, used to take them out to get the 
scraps of food, and, unfortunately, nothing could make 
them understand that the palace roads were not the 
proper ;places to leave them. It also came in my sanitary 
duty to look after the cleanliness of the kitchens, inspect 
the meat, the cows, stables, &c., and generally to look 
after the sources of Maharaja's food. Going round the 
kitchens gave offence to the orthodox, who said that I 
defiled their food, according to caste regulations. At last 
it was agreed that some of the chief grumblers should 
be responsible, and that I should only go into the kitchen 
with them and show them what was wrong. One day 
when we went in there was some greasy water spilt on 
the floor ; the cook wiped it up with his cloth. Next 
we found the cooking stove dirty ; the cook cleaned 
that with the same cloth. I then rubbed my finger 
along the outside of a copper full of water, and held it up 
to show the dirt. My touch defiled all the water, which 
had to be thrown away. The cook wiped out the last drop 
with the same cloth, and filled it up again. That water 
was not defiled by the cook's cloth, and was considered fit 
for the Maharaja's drinking. The Indian servant is a 
faithful creature, but his ideas about dirt and dusters are 
chaotic. He will wipe your dusty boots as you enter the 
house, and then use the same cloth to wipe your cups and 
plates. 

On three days a week the Maharaja had breakfast at 
about ten o'clock, at a table, in English fashion. This 
was the chief meal of the day, and was really a dinner, 
with everything from soup to dessert. On a few occasions 
I was invited, but it was not exactly sociable, as I had to 
have a separate table, on a separate carpet, so far removed 
that the Maharaja's servants might not touch it with their 
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clothes as they flattered past. If they had done so the 
food they carried would have been defiled. Caste rules 
are very strict about food, especially all which is cooked 
with or contains water. Fruit is the only thing which a 
strict Hindu can eat with anyone of a lower caste than 
himself, or of another religion. Water is often carried in 
copper pots, slung from the ends of a bamboo, on a man's 
shoulder, but I have more than once been asked to go into 
the road when a water bearer wanted to cross a carpeted 
verandah in which I have been standing. On one occasion 
the wife of an English official visited her husband's office, 
and in going along the verandah her dress just touched a 
covered water pot. After she had gone there was a great 
fuss about throwing away the water, which was defiled. 
The husband, who was rather a short-tempered man, 
rushed out and abused the clerks, in language unfit for 
publication, for suggesting that anything his wife could do 
could defile anything they had touched. These are the 
sort of things which make bad feeling between Europeans 
and natives, the two races think so differently on all sub- 
jects. Talking one day to a high native official, who had 
visited England, about giving greater freedom to Indian 
ladies, he burst out, " Freedom, indeed ; a fine thing 
freedom is with your ladies, who show themselves to any- 
body, and dance in a dozen men's arms in a night without 
enough clothes on." An Englishman's short coat they 
think indecent, but they think it quite right to appear 
in public, even when ladies are present, in a garment 
which blows about, and on a windy day shows the leg 
a good deal above the knee. It is one of the funniest 
things to see a stout dignified native with a pair of 
English boots, long stockings, and a good six inches of 
leg showing above. How the native idea of decency 
differs from ours was curiously illustrated by a picture at 
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the Custom House. It was a copy of Titian's Venus, 
which had, as usual, a deficiency of clothing. When this 
came before the native Custom House examiner he refused 
to pass it on the ground that it was an '' indecent publica- 
tion," and it was only rescued from destruction by the 
English examiner, who passed it as ** a work of art." 
And yet that bashful native was accustomed to see every 
day fishermen landing their fish by the fashionable 
promenade clothed in a garment, about the size of a fig 
leaf, tied round the waist by a piece of string. It is 
curious how much colour is clothing. At one place where 
we stayed, all the labourers in the palace gardens were 
women, whose clothing was a piece of cloth over the chest, 
tied at the back with a string, and another piece about the 
size of a man's bathing garment. These were perfectly 
respectable, modest women, and I was told that in parts of 
the Koncan (that is the strip of land between the Western 
Ghauts and the coast), missionaries had difficulty in 
persuading female converts to wear any clothes above the 
waist as they said that only women of bad character 
covered themselves. 

Another great source of trouble is that the Indian lady 
is hidden. The same gentleman whom I mentioned before 
as being angry about the water trouble had his back put 
up (if you will allow me to use such an unphilosophical 
term) over the wife question. 

One afternoon when he came home from the office he 
could not go into his drawing room as an Indian lady was 
visiting his wife. I am sorry to say he again lost his 
temper, and poured abuse on the absent Indian husband, 
" The fellow sees my wife, and then has the impudence to 
say I may not see his. Not only that, but I can't go into 
my own drawing room when I want my tea." The native 
gentleman and his wife in that case would both have been 
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glad to do away with "purdah," but custom was too 
strong for them. It would be very much the same as an 
English lady going out in a very short dress, or smoking. 

However, the result is that the Englishman says **If 
you won't let me see your ladies, and don't appear in 
proper dress, and don't regard my ladies with sufl&cient 
respect, I won't have anything to do with you socially." 
So he refuses to let the native join his club or his private 
parties; the native thinks him haughty and hates him. 
Talking of dress reminds me of an interview with which I 
was honoured by another Maharaja. He had appointed 
11 a.m. He had a very large number of clocks and 
watches of all sorts, but as they all shewed different times 
they were not much use, and at 11 a.m. His Highness was 
bathing. He sent word very courteously that he would be 
as quick as he could, and in a short time appeared 
wrapped in a large sheet, and with a handkerchief tied 
under his chin to make his whiskers twirl up the right 
way. But this has been a digression from the Maharaja's 
life. 

From what has gone before you will think it is all 
pleasure. In some cases it is, and accounts of sport, 
amusements, and feeding, would describe the whole life. 
But this is not the case with the better class of princes. 
After the morning meal was finished, or before it if he 
had come in early, the Maharaja went over his letters with 
his private secretary, and read the newspaper telegrams, 
or such things as were pointed out as important for him. 
The poor private secretary had always to be at the 
prince's beck and call from early dawn till starry night, as 
the Maharaja was unsystematic in his work. If anything 
struck him whilst he was rising he did not make a note of 
it, but sent for the secretary. As things struck him 
pretty often during the day, and his orders on all subjects 
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were legion, the secretary was always on duty. One day 
a man came to try and sell phonographs. Maharaja 
thought this was a grand idea, and bought one so that, 
instead of calling the secretary, he could speak his views 
into the machine, and at the end of every two hours or 
so the secretary could come and reproduce them. 

The instrument cost about d£200 (Maharajas pay high 
for such things) but the prince never used it once, as he 
would not take the trouble to learn how to manage it, and 
the £200 might as well have been thrown into the sea, 
except for the profit the seller reaped. 

At noon came one of the ministers to do a couple of 
hours' State business with the Maharaja, after which he 
took some light refreshment and then went to Maharanee's 
apartments till 4 or 4.80, when he appeared again to 
receive native visitors, or to go out for amusements 
or what not till about 7.30. The evening he spent in 
Maharanee's apartments, and his part of the palace was 
deserted, except for the gentleman-in-waiting on duty and 
a messenger servant. At 11 p.m. the guard was mounted 
inside the palace, which was supplied with tiny cocoanut 
oil lamps for the night, the electric light went out, and 
all was peace except for the sentries who walked about 
barefoot. 

So far we have only considered the chief figure round 
which native court life revolves, but we must not forget 
the important feminine side of the house. Of course, a 
man cannot describe the details of that, as he cannot 
really know them, but the main features of the life of the 
Maharanee were as follows : — 

She got up about 7-8 a.m., and spent a couple of hours 
over devotions and toilet. Then came breakfast, taken 
sitting on a board, with the food on leaves before her. No 
spoons or forks. Part of the time I was in India she had 
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an English lady as governess, and with her she did some 
three hours' work a day, reading, school work, fancy work, 
and so forth. At about 3 p.m. Maharaja generally went 
to her quarters for an hour or so. After which she 
received lady visitors, or went to pay calls, or for a drive 
till about 7-30. The evening meal was served in her 
apartments, Maharaja joining her, and generally the 
children also. This meal was always taken in native 
fashion- with the fingers. 

The most wretched part of the " Purdah " system, as I 
saw it, is that the husband and wife can never have 
mutual friends, as he may not see her lady friends, and 
his men friends may not see her. 

As regards her visiting, there were four dowager 
Maharanees, widows of previous princes, besides her 
father, mother, and sisters, and the wives of Maharaja's 
relations, nobles, etc., so she could pay and receive plenty 
of calls. If there were any sports, processions, prize 
deliveries, or anything of that sort, arrangements were 
made for her to see, the windows of her rooms, tent, 
carriage, or whatever it might be being covered with 
blinds called " chicks," made of very fine slips of bamboo, 
like our Venetian blinds. Anybody sitting behind these in 
comparative darkness is unseen, but can see perfectly well 
what is going on in the bright light. When we were 
travelling by rail at night, with light in her saloon, every- 
body could see in, so always at the stations the light had 
to be put out, and then she could see the station but 
could not be seen. The arrangements were so efl&cient 
that she even went to see the Cheetah hunts, etc., the 
howdah of her elephant being covered with these curtains. 

Her own doctor saw her without any concealment 
when necessary, but even he was not allowed to see her 
otherwise. If she wanted to talk to him about the 
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children, she came to the door of her apartments, which 
was screened with one of these "chicks," or by an 
ordinary curtain, and talked to him. 

When we were travelling in Europe she appeared 
without any concealment, went to theatres, and occasion- 
ally dined at the public table in hotels, but immediately 
she returned to Bombay, she disappeared from man's 
polluting gaze. 

If she wished to walk in India, she drove to some 
unfrequented road and dismounted. Then one of her 
mounted body guards rode in front, some yards behind 
him came a maid servant, and some way behind her 
Maharanee and the lady in attendance. Behind them 
another maid, then the gentleman in attendance, then the 
carriage, followed by some more mounted body guards. If 
any men appeared, word was passed from the guard, the 
carriage drove up «,nd the princess got in till the intruder 
had passed. She was of course seen at such times by 
the coachman and groom, but the court shut its eyes to 
that. 

From the father and mother we naturally come to the 
children. The birth of a son is a great event with the 
Hindoo, as after death certain ceremonies must be per- 
formed by the nearest male relation for the comfort of the 
dead man's soul. When a son was born in the palace 
there were great rejoicings. Guns were fired, flags hoisted, 
the doorways decorated with leaves and flowers, cocoannts 
(which are lucky) were hung about. The band, which was 
dressed, and performed in English style, took its position 
at one end of the palace, and the native musicians at the 
other, and both shewed their joy by playing, as loudly as 
they could, different tunes at the same time. It is rather 
a stretch of courtesy to call the native music a tune. It 
most nearly resembles a bagpipe with a cold in its head. 
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accompanied by a drum, and occasionally a little symphony 
by a beginner on the violin thrown in. If it goes on for 
more than three hours at a time it becomes trying to 
English ears. When the happy news is spread in the 
city, nobles, ministers and friends come to congratulate 
Maharaja, and their wives drive up to the Zenana part to 
congratulate the mother. Altogether there is an utter 
absence of the quiet which is supposed to be necessary 
here after such happy events. Later, poor women come 
from the town, who pour on the steps of the ladies' 
entrance milk or water, according to their means, shower 
blessings on mother and child, and go away rewarded by 
the present of a garment, leaving the steps in a condition 
which you may try to imagine. 

These rejoicings go on for ten days, during which the 
father and near male relations are impure by caste 
regulations, that is to say, they may not eat with their 
castemen without defiling them, may not be shaved, and 
are unable to take part in certain religious ceremonies. 
At the end of the ten days they are shaved, and go 
through a purificatory ceremony, which involves drinking 
what we should consider utter abomination ; and, to wind 
up, a ** durbar " is held, at which the great men present 
tribute. The birth of a daughter is a trivial affair, as she 
is no use for the funeral ceremonies, and costs money for 
dowry, etc. In the palace, the children from the first had 
their separate attendants, who did all in their power to 
keep them apart, and so perpetuate the need for separate 
staffs. If one child awoke before another his servants got 
him up, dressed him, got his early breakfast, and then his 
gentleman-in-waiting took him out for a drive. If the 
next child awoke half-an-hour later, or even less, it was of 
course necessary that another set of servants, carriage, and 
gentleman-in-waiting should be ready to attend to his 
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Tirants. At night it was considered necessary to have four 
women and two men on duty for two little children sleep- 
ing in the same room, the idea being (according to the 
servants) that a woman must always be awake by the bed- 
sides in case the children should roll out of their beds. 
The men were to run errands if anything was wanted at 
night. 

Indian children, as a rule, seem to be very poor 
players. So much is this the case that, at some of the 
schools, regular hours were given to teach the youngsters 
how to play. 

Imagination seems defective, and, as far as I could 
learn, it is quite exceptional for children to play at horses, 
or at being tigers, or wild animals, though they do some- 
times play at being kings and courtiers. If a cart and 
horse were given to an Indian child he would not be 
likely to play at being a carter, with the corners of the 
rooms different places from which he had to cart goods. 
The chief games are simple running ones, such as our 
*' prisoners' base," "rounders," etc., and marbles, played 
much in the same way as with us. One Indian gentleman 
explained the deficiency of games by the theory that now- 
a-days children have to begin to prepare for examinations 
so early. It may be so in a few cases, but I do not 
think such an explanation would hold good in many. 

The funeral ceremonies mentioned above, as performed 
by the eldest son, are necessary for this reason. After the 
body has been burnt, the spirit hovers about the funeral 
pyre without any clothing, so to speak, and is restless and 
cold. For the ten days succeeding the burning, offerings 
in the shape of flowers, food stuffs, milk, etc., are made, 
and the spirit gradually gains an intermediate body, 
which clothes it till the next appearance in life. Having 
gained this body, offerings must be made from time to 
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time for the comfort of the spirit, and if they are not 
made its prospect in the next life is not so good. Such 
offerings are to be made to ten degrees of relationship, 
which include step-mothers and fathers-in-law, but not 
mothers-in-law. 
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THE NEW WATEE SUPPLY OF LIVEEPOOL. 
By JOSEPH PAEEY, M.Inst.O.E. 

If I had been free to select a subject upon which to 
address this Literary and Philosophical Society, my 
thoughts would have been directed as far away as possible 
from waterworks and their associations. But our esteemed 
President was of opinion that it would be of interest to the 
members if I would describe to them some of the special 
and distinctive features of the new Vyrnwy waterworks, 
concerning which so much has recently been heard, and 
which affect so closely the welfare of Liverpool. I felt 
it to be a duty as well as a pleasure to endeavour to 
comply with his wishes. 

According to the constitution of this Society, one of its 
objects is the "study and promotion of Science and Fine 
Art." Both from a scientific and artistic point of view, 
there is undoubtedly a great deal that is deserving of study 
and suggestive of discussion in connection with these 
works. 

Singularly enough, and quite unexpectedly, I appear 
before you on the very day upon which the newspapers 
contain an account of the opening of the Thirlmere works 
of the Manchester corporation, which resemble very much 
the Vyrnwy works in the character of the watershed, the 
quantities of water provided, and the distance between the 
source of the supply and the point of delivery and distribu- 
tion. Both schemes also afford striking evidence of the 
growth and enterprise of the great cities by which they 
have been carried out, and of the difficulty of procuring 
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water in sufficient quantity, and of sufficient purity, to 
satisfy the demands of health and trade and the require- 
ments of modern science. Another great community — 
Birmingham — ^has recently commenced works of a similar 
character on the upper tributaries of the Wye, also in 
North Wales, and with a watershed resembling in all 
respects very closely the watershed of the river Vyrnwy. 

In the summer of the year 1684, Henry Somerset, 
Duke of Beaufort, who was then president of Wales, and 
lord-lieutenant of several neighbouring counties, undertook 
one of those official tours in which he represented the 
majesty of the throne with a pomp scarcely inferior to a 
royal progress. He reached Bala, in Merionethshire, on 
the 29th July. He was welcomed by the loyal gentry of 
the county, and "plentifully entertained" by Col. Price, of 
Ehiwlas. After inspecting the militia, he resumed his 
progress to Llwydiarth, in Montgomeryshire, and thither, 
from Bala, the chronicler tell us, "the nighest way you 
are directed by guides, by reason of dangerous boggs in 
the passage after the precipitous ascents and descents near 
Bala. Seven miles from Bala, and within four miles of 
Lleudar, we passed by Llanwddyn church, leaving the 
churchyard on the right hand, at which place they 
expressed their loyaltie and good aflfection toward his 
grace by jangling of their little bell, of which they spared 
not, the strangeness of the noise whereof caused me to 
enter therein." 

This is the first record which I have been able to find 
of a visit to Llanwddyn. 

Nearly two centuries later, in the year 1865, the peace 
of this remote village was disturbed, and the curiosity of 
its inhabitants excited, by the appearance of a stranger 
who, after spending some time in exploring the valley and 
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streams, caused to be placed in one of the fields adjoining 
the village a copper cylinder, some four feet long by- 
eight inches in diameter. The stranger was a civil 
engineer from Westminster, who was preparing a scheme 
for supplying the Metropolis with water from the upper 
sources of the Severn, and the mysterious cylinder was 
simply a rain gauge, placed in the valley for the purpose 
of ascertaining the amount of rainfall that could be 
collected. 

Mr. Bateman's scheme was submitted to a royal com- 
mission on water supply, which sat during the years 
1866-67, under the presidency of the Duke of Eichmond. 
The commissioners did not report in favour of carrying 
out any of the gravitation schemes which they investi- 
gated. 

Ten years later, the upper waters of the river Vyrnwy 
were suggested as being suitable for the supply of Liver- 
pool, and after an exhaustive comparison between the 
Vyrnwy and other projects which had been previously 
proposed, the Vyrnwy scheme was adopted, and applica- 
tion was made to Parliament in the session of 1880 for 
the necessary powers to carry it out. 

In selecting a river as a source of supply for a large 
community like Liverpool, the first question to be con- 
sidered is, whether the watershed or gathering ground 
from which the water is to be collected is of such a 
character as to yield, and to continue to yield, water of a 
quality suitable for domestic and trade purposes. Free- 
dom from liability to pollution by sewage is of course 
of the very first importance, but this is not the only risk 
to be kept in view. There are such things as mining 
operations, peat bogs, and other contaminating influences 
which may make a watershed unfit or at least unsafe as a 
permanent source of supply. An ideal gathering ground 
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would consist of uninhabited granite rocks, without any 
covering of soil or vegetation. 

Assuming the quality of the water to be satisfactory 
(and as evidence of this I attach more importance to the 
physical characteristics of the watershed than to a chemical 
analysis), the question then arises, whether the quantity of 
water available is sufficient for the needs of the district to 
be supplied ; not only for immediate and immediately pro- 
spective requirements, but capable of expansion to meet 
any demands which can reasonably be anticipated in the 
future. It is also desirable that the rainfall should be 
heavy, so that the volume of water available may be large 
in proportion to the area of the land to be drained. Having 
found a satisfactory watershed of sufficient area and with 
an adequate rainfall, it then becomes necessary to ascer- 
tain if there is a suitable site upon which to construct an 
impounding reservoir of the required capacity. The valley 
or basin which is to be the site of the future reservoir 
must be absolutely water-tight in every direction, and, 
above all, there must be a solid, impervious, foundation 
upon which to build the wall or embankment by which 
the waters are to be held back. 

Assuming all these conditions to be met with, there are 
yet other conditions to be fulfilled. One is that the eleva- 
tion of the watershed shall be such as to permit of the 
water flowing by gravitation into the houses of the persons 
to be supplied. Another is that there shall be a practic- 
able route along which an aqueduct can be constructed 
without involving engineering works of a very costly 
character. A final condition, which governs all, is that 
the total amount of expenditure required to carry out and 
complete the undertaking shall be reasonable, and not 
altogether disproportionate to the benefits to be conferred. 

Now, in the Llanwddyn Valley, all the conditions 
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which I have described are very fully satisfied. The 
land from which the water is collected lies on the eastern 
slope of the Berwyn hills, which rise to an elevation of 
more than 2,000 feet above sea level. The soil is thin and 
the vegetation scanty. The hill sides are precipitous, and 
on the hill tops are moorlands, not altogether without 
peat, where grouse find shelter, and where the sustaining 
power of the herbage is calculated, not according to the 
number of sheep that can be fed per acre, but according to 
the number of acres required to feed one sheep. 

The population is small. According to the last census, 
the numbei* of inhabitants was between five and six 
persons per square mile, and this number included some 
workmen temporarily employed by the Corporation. 

The mean rainfall is about 70 inches per annum. In 
some of the gauges on the watershed the depth of rainfall 
measured has been as much as 118} inches in one year. 
The conformation of the land is so favourable for the 
collection of the rain, that fully eighty per cent, of the 
total rain falling on the surface is received into the lake, 
and is accounted for either by being sent down the old 
river course to the Severn or to Liverpool. 

As a site for the construction of a reservoir, the valley 
possesses advantages of quite an exceptional character. It 
has been conclusively shewn that in ancient times there 
existed, on the same spot, a lake formed by glacial action. 
The descending glaciers scooped a basin out of the rocks at 
the lower level, and, having expended its force, left a ridge 
or bar of rock at the southern extremity, which formed the 
overflow of the post-glacial lake. The striated rocks, which 
were exposed when the alluvium was taken away for the 
construction of the modern dam, bore distinct traces of the 
ice movements, and traces of the same action are still 
apparent in other parts of the valley. 
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When the Corporation applied to Parliament for power 
to carry out the scheme, it was known that there would be 
strong opposition by persons interested in the rivers. In 
addition to the owners of corn mills, and other riparian 
proprietors on the Vyrnwy itself, there were the Severn 
Navigation Commissioners, the Severn Fishery Board, 
several canal and dock and railway companies, local 
authorities, and other opponents, extending from the little 
village of Llanwddyn itself, right away down to the 
Bristol Channel. Some of these opponents were satisfied 
with money compensation, but the principal consideration 
agreed upon, or imposed, was that the Corporation should 
deliver out of the new reservoir certain compensation 
waters, amounting altogether to thirteen and a half 
million gallons per day, to be sent for all time down the 
old river course. Of this quantity, ten million gallons per 
day has to be sent down in an uninterrupted stream, day 
and night, all the year round, and the remainder in 
periodical flushes on stated days per month, the object of 
these flushes being to supply the place of occasional sum- 
mer freshets, which were claimed to be of great value to 
the fisheries. One of the incidental advantages resulting 
from the building of all large reservoirs for waterworks 
purposes is the impounding of floods so as to equalize and 
regulate the flow down the rivers affected. In connexion 
with all such works, Parliament requires compensation 
water to be given, generally in proportion to the rainfall of 
the watershed feeding the reservoirs. As an example of 
this, there is now always flowing from Lake Vyrnwy 
towards the Bristol Channel a large stream of water which 
never fails or lessens, where formerly there was in extreme 
dry weather scarcely any stream at all, and in wet weather 
sometimes a big river, and sometimes floods so enormous 
as to carry disaster and terror in every direction. The 
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compensation water given by the Corporation amounts to 
about seven times the amount of the former dry weather 
flow. 

Now, with regard to the lake or reservoir itself, I must 
first say a few words, for the benefit of those who are 
ignorant of the subject, as to its object. The dry weather 
flow of the river Vyrnwy, at the point where it has been cut 
oflf for Liverpool, is less than two million gallons per day. 
In heavy flood the flow at the same point has been found 
to be, by actual measurement, at the rate of more than one 
thousand million gallons per day, being equal to about five 
hundred times the flow in times of drought. The rainfall 
(which produces the rivers) varies not only from month to 
month, but it also varies greatly from year to year. Thus 
there are periods of dry years and periods of wet years, so 
that it is not easy to ascertain in the Vyrnwy or any other 
such district, without gaugings extending over many 
years, the amount of rain upon which reliance can be 
placed in calculating the net volume of water that can be 
obtained. A mean rainfall and a minimum rainfall having 
been determined or assumed, storage space is required of 
such capacity as to obtain for the use of the town or dis- 
trict to be supplied the highest average volume per day 
that the watershed is capable of yielding. For instance, I 
have stated that the minimum dry weather flow of the 
river Vyrnwy is less than two million gallons per day, and 
in dry years this rate of flow may continue for many 
weeks. But, by impounding the floods in a reservoir, the 
watershed is made capable of yielding day by day, over a 
succession of dry years, a continuous supply throughout 
the longest drought of no less than fifty-three and a half 
million gallons per day. The reservoir does not store the 
whole of the flood waters, for it is not practicable, within 
reasonable limits of expenditure, to make reservoirs large 
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enough to store the excessive floods of wet years, and 
hence provision has to be made to permit such floods 
to pass harmlessly away to the river below the embank- 
ment. This is one of the dijB&culties of reservoir building, 
and more accidents have happened from insuJBficient over- 
flows, or by-washes, than from any other cause. 

The Vyrnwy reservoir or lake consists simply of the 
valley as formed by nature, with the lower end blocked by 
a dam. At the site of the old village of Llanwddyn the 
valley is more than half a mile in width, but about two 
miles lower down, to the S.E., the valley becomes a 
narrow ravine, on the steep sides of which the rock crops 
out at the surface. Across this narrow neck a masonry 
wall has been built to a height of 84 feet above the river 
bed, the effect of which is to hold back the water and 
make a lake nearly five miles long. The length of the 
wall at the top is 390 yards, and the contents of the lake 
when full between twelve and thirteen thousand million 
gallons. The top water level is 825 feet above the 
ordnance datum, the highest ground in the city of 
Liverpool being 220 feet above the same datum. In 
order to ensure a sound, watertight, foundation for the 
masonry wall, a trench was cut across the valley from 
side to side, through the alluvial deposits and glacial drift 
down to the solid rock * — the Caradoc beds of the lower 
Silurian formation. The trench at the widest part was 
over 120 feet in width, and its greatest depth in the 
middle of the valley was about 55 feet. On this rock 
foundation the building of the wall was commenced in 
October, 1882. The process of building was necessarily 
slow, owing to the mass of material to be prepared and 
carried and manipulated, and owing also to the severity of 

* The glacial drift contained bonlders five or six tons weight, and blocks 
of rock of forty or fifty tons, dislodged by glacial action. 
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the long winters. With the exception of the stone and 
sand, every ounce of material used in the work, such as 
Portland cement, bricks, timber, iron, machinery, plant, 
coal, all had to be carted over ten miles of hilly Welsh 
roads from the nearest Cambrian railway station at 
Llanfyllin. The diflSculties connected with labour were 
considerable, the dijB&culty of getting suitable workmen, 
and the diflSculty of housing and feeding them when got. 

The stone used for building was similar in character to 
the rock foundation, and was obtained from a quarry 
opened for the purpose at a distance of about one mile 
and a quarter from the wall. Between the quarry and the 
wall rails were laid, worked by locomotives, and the 
wagons of stone were brought either on to the wall, or to a 
convenient position at the side of it for lifting by cranes. 
About 800,000 tons of earth and rock had to be quarried, 
but necessarily much of this was waste, the weight of the 
finished masonry in the wall being about 610,000 tons. 

I have referred to the diflSculty experienced in dis- 
posing of big floods. The erection of a masonry wall at 
Lake Vymwy, instead of the earth embankments usual in 
this country, permitted of an important departure in the 
method of dealing with overflows. Instead of a costly and 
difiicult by-wash at the side of the valley, according to 
the ordinary practice in reservoir building, the wall itself 
has been utilized as an overflow, and it has been shaped so 
that whenever the water rises above the top water level, it 
falls in a graceful curve over the back of the wall, and 
passes away into the river. The total width of this over- 
flow is 744 feet. I shall give further details with respect 
to the construction of the wall when I come to exhibit the 
slides. 

The water of the Eiver Vymwy having been collected 
into the reservoir the next thing to be done was to bring it 
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to Liverpool. The elevation of the lake is, as I have 
shown, such as to give ample fall to permit of the water 
flowing by gravitation along properly constructed chan- 
nels to the banks of the Mersey. 

At a distance of nearly three-quarters of a mile from 
the masonry wall a strong watertight tower has been built 
on the northern side of the lake, and carried up from 
below the old valley bottom to a level considerably above 
the highest point to which the water can rise. This tower 
forms the entrance gate to the aqueduct. From the 
bottom of the tower there is a culvert built under the bed 
of the lake, and terminating in a brick-lined shaft at a 
point on the lake side about thirty chains north of the 
masonry wall, where the aqueduct proper begins. From 
this shaft a tunnel, two and a quarter miles long, has been 
driven through the hills that separate the Vyrnwy valley 
from the watershed of the river Tanat. This tunnel is 
seven feet in diameter, and has a fall of two feet per mile. 
At the outlet end there is a small masonry well or basin, 
from which cast iron pipes have been laid along the 
Hirnant valley, through the villages of Pen-y-Bont and 
Llanrhaidr-yn-Mochnant, to a small reservoir or balancing 
tank at Pare Uchaf, about one mile and a half east of 
Llanrhaidr. The cast iron pipes, of which the aqueduct 
chiefly consists, vary in internal diameter from 3 feet 
2 inches to 3 feet 6 inches, according to the gradient to 
which they are laid, and they vary in thickness from one 
to two inches, according to the pressure they have to 
resist. They are made in lengths of twelve feet, and are 
joined together by the spigot, or plain end, of one pipe 
being placed in the socket of the next, and molten lead 
run in, and caulked by hammer and chisel. The proper 
laying of large pipes, such as these, requires a consider- 
able amount of practical experience, skill, and judgment. 
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The carrying of the heavy tubes through hilly districts 
and over bad roads is no easy matter, and when, as some- 
times happens, a dozen or more miles of such roads have 
been traversed, there is often the still more difficult task 
of crossing fields, and ploughed lands, and occasional bogs 
before the pipe line is reached. 

Two leading considerations determine the position that 
the pipes are to occupy in the ground. They must not be 
fio deep as to be liable to be crushed by the superincum- 
bent weight of earth, and they must have sufficient cover 
for protection against frost and for the purposes of agricul- 
ture. All the pipes are laid to a regular gradient. To use' 
a theological term, they are always either on the down 
grade or on the up grade. When on the down grade pro- 
vision must be made at the lowest point for sluicing to the 
most convenient water course. When on the up grade 
provision has to be made at the highest point for the 
escape of air. In addition to the sluices and air cocks 
there are numerous appliances along the line, such as stop 
valves for shutting off the water, self-acting valves for 
automatically stopping the flow in the event of a sudden 
fracture, and other incidental machinery. 

From the relieving tank, near Llanrhaidr, the water 
takes a fresh start for Liverpool, still in 42 in. cast iron 
pipes, for a distance of six miles, when its progress is 
barred by the Cynynion hills. These hills are too high for 
the water to be carried over, and they have therefore to be 
tunnelled. The first tunnel ends in the narrow valley of 
the river Morda, which is crossed by a syphon pipe ; the 
second tunnel discharges into a small reservoir built on 
an elevated site outside of the town of Oswestry. The 
total length of these tunnels is one mile and three-quarters, 
and they are both, like the Hirnant tunnel, 7 ft. in 
diameter. From this reservoir the water is drawn through 
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pipes to the filter beds, which are situated at Llanforda, 
about half a mile nearer to Oswestry. The filters, of which 
there are at present three in number, are composed of 
sand and gravel, through which the water is made to pass 
at a rate which experience shews to give the best results. 
The filtered water is collected in a tank, and thence is 
drawn ofif as required for use in Liverpool. From Oswestry 
the water, now filtered, resumes its journey towards its 
destination, once more in pipes. They continue in un- 
broken line for eighteen miles, until they reach Oat Hill, 
near the village of Malpas, in Cheshire. Here again there 
is a small break-pressure tank, where the water comes into 
sight. From Oat Hill there is a length of eleven and a 
half miles of pipes, terminating in another tank on elevated 
ground at Cotebrook, between Tarporley and Delamere 
Forest. From this point there is another run of eleven 
miles of piping to Norton Hill, in Sutton Weaver, Cheshire, 
crossing under the Eiver Weaver in Kingsley. In the 
neighbourhood of Norton there is no land high enough for 
the construction of a tank at the required level near to the 
surface, and consequently it became necessary to build a 
tank to a height of over one hundred feet above the ground 
line. Hence the Norton Tower — a prominent object to 
travellers between Liverpool and Crewe. From Norton 
Tower the line of pipes is continued to the Corporation 
reservoirs at Prescot, crossing under the Manchester Ship 
Canal and Eiver Mersey through tunnels. Until a few 
weeks ago the Vyrnwy aqueduct ended at Prescot, eight 
miles from Liverpool, and the Vyrnwy water came to the 
city from Prescot through the old Eivington pipes. The 
pipes have now, as you are no doubt aware, been continued 
to Kensington, within the city. 

I must describe a little more fully the difficulties en- 
countered in crossing the Eiver Mersey. It is obvious that 
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to reach Liverpool from any part of North Wales the Mersey 
must be crossed somewhere and somehow. The condi- 
tions applicable to the carrying of a large aqueduct over 
or under the river are in many respects the same as for a 
railway, and we are all practically familiar with the diflS- 
culties of a railway journey between here and North 
Wales. In laying out the Vynrwy scheme the method of 
crossing the Mersey was necessarily an important factor. 
The position ultimately selected and shewn on the parlia- 
mentary plans was so chosen because of the facility with 
which pipes could be placed in the bed of the river; 
the intention being that a trench or channel to contain 
the pipes should be formed by dredging or by hydraulic 
jets in the sand — a comparatively simple and inexpensive 
method of crossing such a waterway. Unfortunately, and 
most mistakenly, as I believe, this plan was opposed by 
persons interested in the navigation above Euncorn, and 
chiefly by the town of Warrington. Influenced by this 
opposition, the House of Commons put a clause in the Bill, 
according to which the depth of the aqueduct under the 
river was to be fixed by the Board of Trade. In due course 
the Board of Trade held an inquiry, and fixed the depth 
at such a level in relation to the river bed as to make the 
construction of a tunnel inevitable. Elaborate borings 
proved the existence of the sandstone rock at a depth of 
about seventy feet under the middle of the river, and 
overlying the bed of rock a bed of boulder clay, varying in 
thickness from twenty to fifty feet. Designs were prepared 
and a contract entered into for a tunnel to be made 
through this bed of clay. The work was not carried out, 
and I need only mention the fact that the contractors 
abandoned their undertaking after completing one shaft 
and about fifty feet of tunnel. New contractors undertook 
the task, but elected to construct the tunnel at a higher 

p 
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level, through the beds of sand and gravel overlying the 
clay. They failed to carry out the whole of their contract, 
and it had to be completed as day work by the Corpora- 
tion, under the direction of the engineer, Mr. G. F. Deacon. 
The approach to the tunnel is by means of a circular 
vertical shaft on the Cheshire side of the Mersey, 62 feet 
in depth by 9 feet 9 inches in internal diameter, lined with 
cast iron rings. On the Lancashire side is a similar shaft, 
but 59 feet in depth, and between these shafts a tunnel 
9 feet internal diameter and eight hundred feet in length. 
The tunnel is lined with cast iron segments, built in 
position as the work advanced. As a matter of scientific 
interest the work is important, because it afifords an 
example of successful tunnelling through an ever varying 
mixture of mud, sand, gravel, and shingle, full of water, 
with a big tidal river overhead. I should be venturing too 
far in the direction of technical engineering if I were to 
discuss the details here. 

There is another portion of the aqueduct to which I 
must briefly refer, because of the scientific and general 
interest attaching to it. I have spoken of two tunnels 
near Oswestry. They are driven through a diversity of 
rocks, chiefly mountain limestone and silurian. When 
the rocks had been pierced, it became necessary for the 
engineers who were responsible for the work to consider 
to what extent the face of the rock should be protected, 
and the escape of water prevented by the insertion of 
linings. After a careful and thorough examination, they 
came to the conclusion that certain lengths, amounting 
in the aggregate to 1868 lineal yards, might be safely 
left unlined, the natural rock being shaped to form a 
smooth channel for the water. This conclusion was 
perfectly justified by the facts then disclosed and by 
experience; but about two years ago — long after the 
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completion of the contracts, and after the water had 
been flowing through for a considerable time — attention 
was called to an outbreak of water near to a work- 
man's cottage in the Morda valley, fully half a mile 
from any part of the aqueduct. No one would have 
suspected any connection between this outflow and the 
existence of the Llanforda tunnel, but the occupant of the 
cottage discovered that when there was no water flowing 
through the tunnel there was no water flowing into his 
kitchen, and that as soon as the Vyrnwy water was again 
turned on the flooding recommenced. This led to an 
inspection of the tunnels, and to the discovery that a con- 
siderable quantity of rock had fallen from the roof in the 
unlined parts, and had caused the water to back up in 
such a manner as to permit it to escape through fissures, 
which were above the normal water line. The examina- 
tions disclosed a number of such falls, and also disclosed 
the unexpected fact that the water was acting upon some 
of the rock in a very serious manner. It was ascertained 
by chemical analysis that the slaty rock, which was chiefly 
affected, contained about six per cent, of carbonate of lime 
and fine particles of iron pyrites. The water dissolved 
the carbonate of lime, and destroyed the coherence of 
the rock, leaving the slaty particles in a loose state of 
mud. This was the chief cause of disintegration, but Prof. 
Brown thought it was also, to some extent, due to the 
presence of the iron pyrites, which were oxidised by 
exposure to air and water, sulphate formed, and the lime- 
stone decomposed by some of the sulphuric acid, which 
partly disintegrated the rock. 

Under these circumstances it became necessary to 
arrange at once for more lining, and this was a difficult as 
well as disagreeable business, involving the temporary 
stoppage of the supply from Lake Vyrnwy, and the putting 
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down of extensive plant and rails for bringing the rock out 
and carrying bricks and mortar into the tunnels. How- 
ever the task had to be faced, and the Water Committee 
were resolved that the work should be thoroughly done 
so that there might be no interruptions in the delivery 
of water in future years, when interruptions would be even 
more serious than now. A contract was entered into in 
1892, under which the contractors were to have possession 
of the tunnels for three weeks out of every four, the fourth 
week being reserved for sending water through for storage 
at Oswestry and Prescot to supplement the Eivington and 
well-water in Liverpool. The lining of one of the tunnels 
(Llanforda) has been completed, and the second will be 
completed, so far as the invert is concerned, in about a 
fortnight. There will then only remain the arching in the 
second tunnel, and the Corporation will, it is hoped, be in 
a position to make full use of the first instalment of the 
new supply. 

You will expect me to say something about the quality 
of the Vyrnwy water. This is a subject that suggests and 
includes many important scientific considerations — as to 
the effect on the composition of water of the physical 
characteristics of a watershed ; as to the effects of storage 
in reservoirs of various depths ; as to the influence of the 
bed of a reservoir on the quality of the water stored under 
varying temperatures, in summer and winter; as to the 
effect of sand filtration and exposure to light. On these 
and analogous questions a great deal of light has been 
thrown by recent investigations, chemical and biological. 
The Vyrnwy works have contributed to the solution of 
these problems to an extent which I cannot even indicate 
to-night. 

It was always expected that, following experience 
elsewhere, the water would improve by storage, and this 
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expectation has been realized. The quality is much better 
to-day than it was two years ago, and it now takes a very 
high rank among gravitation supplies from uninhabited 
mountain districts. At the same time the value of sand 
filtration has been demonstrated very clearly and deci- 
sively, especially in regard to action upon lead. While 
the unfiltered water does, undoubtedly, act upon new lead, 
the action of filtered water on lead, even upon new lead, is 
so very slight as to be quite unimportant from a sanitary 
point of view. 

Let me endeavour to state briefly what the citizens of 
Liverpool have acquired in bringing to a successful issue 
this Vyrnwy water undertaking. In the first place, they 
have acquired the absolute and undisputed right to collect 
and use all the water that can be obtained from an area 
of 23,500 acres of magnificent watershed, subject to the 
delivery of compensation water to the river below in the 
manner provided by the Act of Parliament. Most of this 
watershed has been purchased by the Corporation, and is 
their own property, and over the portion not purchased 
they have acquired rights by which the water courses are 
protected against pollution and diversion. 

Secondly, they have the full and sole possession of the 
lake itself, capable of supplying Liverpool with forty 
million gallons of water per day, and capable of giving 
that large volume for two hundred and fifty days, as well 
as compensation water to the river, if not a drop of rain 
were to fall during that period. Before, however, this 
quantity can be delivered two tunnels, having a total 
length of 2| miles, will have to be constructed, so as to 
bring into the lake two streams which now flow into the 
river below the dam. 

Thirdly, they have a line of pipes from the Hirnant 
tunnel to Liverpool capable of delivering from thirteen to 
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fifteen million gallons of water per day, being equal to 
one-third of the quantity which the lake can supply. If 
more water is wanted than this single line is capable of 
delivering, a new line of pipes, about 70 miles in length, 
must be laid from the lake to Liverpool, but the tunnels 
are large enough to carry the full quantity of forty 
millions per day. 

I sometimes hear people talk about an unlimited 
supply of water being now available from Lake Vyrnwy. 
To prevent misunderstanding and disappointment, I will 
explain exactly what the position is. On the completion 
of the tunnel linings at Oswestry, and after the con- 
struction of additional filtering beds at Llanforda, the 
Corporation will be in a position to bring fourteen million 
gallons per day from Lake Vyrnwy. The total quantity 
then available, including the supply from Eivington and 
the wells, will be about thirty millions per day, and, 
without the wells, about twenty-five million gallons per 
day. The present consumption, daring the summer 
months, is fully twenty -five million gallons per day. 

If there are any of my hearers who are mere matter-of- 
fact ratepayers, and who are not too scientific, or literary, 
or philosophical, to care about financial considerations, 
they may desire to know what has been the cost of the 
works which I have been describing. The total expendi- 
ture at the end of the last year was i92, 150,590, 

(Mr. Parry here exhibited and explained about forty 
slides representing the works during construction, and the 
lake as completed.) 
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THE LIGHTEE SIDE OF ENGLISH VERSE, 

By JOHN LEE, B.A. 

Thebe is no greater fallacy than that which assigns 
wisdom to seriousness ; that which gives to the sober^ 
blinking owl, the characteristic of deep thought. Every- 
one who chooses to make merry is, in this age of intro- 
spection, liable to be regarded as a fool. If we do not 
array Sir Folly in a cap and bells, it is because, in our 
condition of inevitable pessimism, such appendages are 
wholly unnecessary. His speech bewrayeth him; he is 
happy ; he smiles ; he is a fool. 

Hence this venturesome paper, which is not concerned 
with the secret of Hegel, nor with the theory of molecules, 
is read to you on the first of April. If the paper itself be 
not on the side of folly, at least the date of its delivery is. 
It is an April child, born as the hymns say, in due season. 
They were wiser in the middle ages when they set apart 
one day in the year as a day of prayer for All Fools. 
In an era of Catholic Benaissance, we still pray for All 
Souls on the first of November, but the Oxford movement 
did not stoop to folly, and it failed to revive the prayers of 
the church for All Pools. Consequently England, instead 
of reserving the day for particular ecclesiastical exercises, 
reserves it for particular laughter. 

The grass of Parnassus, which grows, as Mr. Andrew 
Lang has told us, around the base of Mount Helicon, 
seems to have gained in growth a sombre brown shade. 
It has lost its bright and cheering green. In other words, 
minor poetry of to-day is inevitably sad. It has caught 
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the prevailing epidemic of literature, and, weakling as it 
is, has not been able to free itself from the fangs of the 
disease. That is the curious feature of English pessimism. 
It does not manifest itself in one festering sore, by giving 
us an English Schopenhauer, or an Irish (shall I say 
Scotch?) Hartmann to prove that suicide is the only 
answer to life's riddle — to give it up. Bather it lurks in 
secret corners, in hidden veins of the whole corpus of 
poetry. 

Off hand we are inclined to put it down to the Puritan 
ejement. We are tempted to say that the party which 
smashed the stained glass windows of our cathedrals also 
smashed the stained glass windows of English poetry, and 
left it a plain white-washed barn, with Milton at the 
door, apd Isaac Watts to sing the last hymn. But such 
impulsive judgments, like all other literary judgments, 
are nearly always wrong. Chaucer himself, at a much 
earlier period, felt the melancholy gladness of poetry, for 
he says to an afflicted reader, — 

Thou go'st to thy house anon, 
And there, as dumh as any stone, 
Thou sittest at another hook 
Till fully daz^d is thy look 
And livest as a hermit quite. 

English verse therefore is most ascetic. It is so sub- 
lime as to be almost ridiculous. Of all the asceticisms, 
from Heine's monk who shuddered when he heard the 
nightingale lest it should be a siren-song to lure him to his 
doom, so sweet and so pleasing were its notes, down to 
Mr. Buskin's threefold division of asceticism into religious, 
military, and monetary, none is so strangely morbid as 
literary asceticism. The poets seem to shudder on the 
brink of cheerfulness, and fear to launch away. They 
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retail laughter in green cut-glass bottles, "Sold only as the 
law directs — not on Sundays." 

Even the critics, our rulers, look askance at light 
verse. The proverb we learned at school was, "Live so as 
to be missed," — now it has become, "Live so as to be 
criticized — favourably." Critics too frequently resemble 
the doctors who examine candidates for life insurances. 
Those whom they condemn, mostly live to prove the folly 
of the condemnation. 

I remember that many years ago, the vision of a 
bright-cheeked, auburn-haired damsel tempted me to write 
a sonnet. I had longed for the brush of Titian and 
Coreggio to put her sweet face on canvas. It was a vain 
longing, and I fell back on the sonnet. The sonnet, like 
the poor, is always with us. My sonnet was indisputably 
poor. 

In our youth we despise four-line common metres, 
probably from a compulsory acquaintance with Isaac 
Watts. Nothing but ballades, villanelles, sonnets, poetic 
dramas (invariably tragedies) and epics are worthy of our 
itching pen. Accordingly I wrote her a sonnet. It began, 
as an imitation of minor poets must begin — 

**Dear heart I I suffer silently my doom, — 

And feel the flow of love's encircling wave 
Surroimd my so\il, till in the lethal grave 
I sink, I die, and in the cold, cold gloom, 
I wander spiritlike around my tomb." — 

There were nine other lines, in which this cheerful 
optimism was delightfully sustained. She did not return 
the poem, — it was, in fact, the first poem from my pen 
which reached a bourn from which literary travellers do 
not return, but in her kindly acknowledgment she said 
that, if I wished to write verse upon the subject of love, 
I should, at least, attempt to be serious about it. 
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The Greeks were wiser. Aristophanes, the comic 
poet, was crowned in the face of the people; Menander 
received a poetical prize, though he disgraced the whole 
world of humour by drowning himself because his rival 
Philemon was more successful. Plautus the Latin, 
snatched moments from busy toil in a bakery to put 
a few light verses together, and for five or six hundred 
years his comedies delighted the people, and in his life- 
time he gained a position which no writer of his day 
could dispute with him. 

It is strange that of all peoples the English should be 
so reluctant to appreciate these lighter touches. The 
Anglo-Saxon tongue is eminently suitable for those plays 
upon words and delicate fancies which go to make 
humour, yet the English light-verse writer is compara- 
tively unknown, and humour, either old or new, is sur- 
prisingly neglected. 

We are so much athirst for Purpose and Morals. 
Now-a-days, as Mr. Eichard le Gallienne says, we want 
even stage-plays duly embittered with a moral, for we are 
afraid of enjoyment unless it have an undercurrent of 
preaching. The truly great poets — Campbell, Kogers, 
Crabbe and Moore— never bothered their heads about pur- 
pose. Poetry was their aim, and poetry alone. We have 
lost many little Paradises in our absorption with Paradise 
Lost and the mightier tomes, and who knows, in our 
neglect of the lighter poets, if we may not have missed 
many truthful lessons which lie hidden in their sweetness, 
like little pungent powders in a mass of jam. 

It is curious that we have but a small legacy of the 
lighter verse from the hands of women. Their harps are 
tuned to strains in the minor, — not a very different thing 
from minor strains, after all. They sit perennially by the 
waters of Babylon, they hang their harps on the willows. 
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and they and their readers fall on weeping. One does not 
look to Eliza Cook for cheerfulness, or to Mrs. Hemans 
for flippancy; theirs is the harp of the angel Israfel— a 
harp of one string, and that a mournful one. 

What the later Eomans said of Plautus, the later 
English say of Hood; they object to his inveterate 
punning. Modern critics will quote, with approval, such 
a quatrain as the following from Mr. Stephens' Lapsus 
Calami, 

When mankind shall be delivered from the crash of magazines, 
And the inkstand shall be shivered into countless smithereens, 
And there stands a muzzled stripling, mute, beside a muzzled bore, 
Where the Budyards cease from Kipling, and the Haggards ride no 
more. 

Then they will condemn Hood, probably instancing so 
mild a venture in the art of punning as. 

So Lucy ran up, and in ten seconds more. 

Had questioned the stranger, and answered the door. 

The latter, they say, consists of nothing but plays on 
words ; the former is delicious English humour. 

But really the objection to Hood is somewhat unfair. 
He was the pioneer ; moreover the advance on Hood which 
has been made by his modern rivals is not such as to 
invite one to join the present school of critics in their 
detestation of the old and their deification of the new. 

Besides, Hood had a wonderful influence upon his 
successors. To accuse him of punning, and to forget some 
of his "gracefully-turned nonsense," is to wilfully over- 
look some of his best work. Take, for instance, the *' Story 
of the Broken Dish." 

We gather flowers of every hue. 

And flsh in boats for fishes. 
Build summer-houses painted blue, — 

But life's as frail as dishes. 
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Walking about their groves of trees, 

Blue bridges and blue rivers, 
How little thought them two Chinese, 

They'd both be smash' d to shivers. 

The influence of such verse upon the succeeding writers 
is apparent. The art is indisputably higher than that 
whose boast is its plays upon words, and the writers who 
follow Hood grow out of his strained witticisms and fan^ 
tastic puns. The spirit turns, too, rather towards society 
or social verse ; and of light poets of this class W. M. 
Praed stands pre-eminent. As I said of Flautus, and as 
must be said of most of these lighter poets, he was a man 
of action, immersed in the turmoil of daily business. It is 
curious that to discover the lighter touches in verse, we 
turn in vain to the professional poets, — if I may apply 
such an adjective to a poet. That is why I shall shortly 
claim for these men that their productions show a more 
intimate knowledge of the world, and of the men of the 
world, than do those of the serious poets. As William 
CuUen Bryant said to a poetic aspirant who submitted 
a poem on the skylark, but who had never seen or 
heard that warbler, "Let us beware of literary insin- 
cerity." 

Praed is an example of absolute sincerity. He took as 
his study-models the heroes of Belgravia and Mayfair. 
It is quite true, as the modern critics say, that he is too 
little sentimental, and here he is justly and unfavourably 
compared to Edward Fitzgerald. Yet Praed had, in com- 
mon with most light verse writers, an earnest philosophy 
to teach, a philosophy none the less true because it came 
from a society poet, none the less pungent and piercing 
because from a satirist who, in his heart of hearts, loved 
the subjects of his apparent scorn. Witness the following 
stanzas, — 
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I think the thing you call Renown, — 

The unsubstantial vapour 
For which the soldier burns a town, 

The sonnetteer a taper, — 
Is like the mist which, as he flies, 

The horseman leaves behind him; 
He cannot mark its wreaths arise 

Or if he does, they blind him. 

• • • • • 

I think that Love is like a play. 

Where tears and smiles are blended, 
Or like a faithless April day. 

Whose shme with shower is ended ; 
Like Colnbrook pavement, rather rough, 

Like trade, exposed to losses, 
And like a Highland plaid — all stuff, 

And very full of crosses. 

It is easy to sneer at such philosophy, indeed, it is always 
easy to sneer — almost as easy as it is to be sneered at ; 
but in spite of the lack of feeling throughout Praed's 
verse, a characteristic which is peculiarly prominent to us 
seeing that our later humourists have used pathos to so 
good effect in their work, yet there is a tenderness in his 
little character sketches which is almost inimitable. Take 
Quince, that most charming of Praed's "E very-day 
Character " sketches whom, with his wonderful power of 
antithetical allusion, he describes in such phrases as — 

He won the sympathies of all 

By making puns, and making presents. 
Though all the parish were at strife 

He kept his counsel, and his carriage. 
And laughed, and loved a quiet life. 

And shrank from chancery suits — and marriage. 
• • • • . 

Warm was his double ale — and feelings; 
His partners at the whist club said 

That he was faultless in his dealings. 
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Or in the alleged pathetic ending, — 

I found him, at threescore and ten, 
A smgle man, but bent quite double ; 

Personally, I feel that the older manner of humorous 
antithesis, by plays upon words, is not nearly so artistic as 
the plays upon meaning and spirit which shine through 
Praed's work. Take, as an example of the former, Shirley 
Brooks' famous "Theological Horology." Speaking of 
Geneva, he says : — 

They can't produce a decent watch. 
For Calvinists despise good works. 

One cannot compare it, clever though it be, with such 
a stanza as this from the " Belle of the Ball-room " : — 

She sketched; the vale, the wood, the beach 

Grew lovelier from her pencil's shading. 
She botanized; I envied each 

Young blossom in her boudoir fading ; 
She warbled Handel ; it was grand ; 

She made the Gatalini jealous; 
She touched the organ; I could stand 

For hours and hours to blow the bellows. 

Now Edward Fitzgerald cared less for the epigram 
than for the spirit, for the symbol than for the sympathy. 
His verse has less elegance, but more heart, consequently 
he comes as the first faint streaks of the dawn of real light 
verse across the cold grey hills of rhyme. His women are 
of a nobler type than Praed's, for he is no misogynist, and 
though his descriptions be light and pleasing, they are 
never cynical. 

"Because," he says, *'I think you'd rather twirl, 
A waltz with me to guide you. 
Than talk small nonsense, with an earl 
And coronet beside you I 
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Because I think you'd scarce refuse 

To sew one on a button ; 
Because I know you'd sometimes choose 

To dine on simple mutton I'* 

It is easy to say that Fitzgerald was an imitator of 
Fraedy it is easy to say that he was indebted to Praed for 
the final touches to his work. Certainly neither imitation 
nor indebtedness introduced such a deep thoughtful spirit 
into his verse as that evinced in the closing stanza of the 
" Good-night " lyric, 

There are tones that will haunt us, though lonely 

Our path be o'er mountain and sea, 
There are looks that will part from us only 

When Memory ceases to be. 
There are hopes that our burthen can lighten 

Though toilsome and steep be the way, 
And dreams that like moonlight can brighten. 

With a light that is fairer than day. 

Whether parody comes under the heading of pure 
humorous verse is a question that is open to discussion. 
At the best, parody is only of secondary merit — it is 
the planting of a few bright flowers upon land that has 
been fertilised by earnest hard-working hands. I would 
distinguish parody from what Mr. Elliot in his brilliant 
book calls "jumble," such as — 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 
That to be hated needs but to be seen, 
Invites my lays ; be present, sylvan maids, 
■ And graceful deer reposing in the shades. 

This does not appeal to the reader with the same force as 
Shirley Brooks' skit on Tennyson's poem, beginning — 

Home they brought her lap-dog dead, 

Just run over by a fly; 
James to Buttons, winking, said, 

"Won't there be a row, myl" 

Q 
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Parody has the disadvantage of eternally ruining the 
respect in which a lyric is held. It is doubtful if the 
average man can read " The burial of Sir John Moore " 
without a thought of Barham's witty imitation, or **The 
Eaven," without immediately calling to mind the innum- 
erable parodies of that much abused poem, of which 
Henry Leigh's is the best. Mr. Frankfort Moore seems 
to think that Tennyson's noble verses, "Crossing the 
Bar," have lost their sway by reason of over-quotation, 
but what little influence the demon of newspaper extrac- 
tion may have left will probably be ruthlessly burned in 
the holocaust of parody. 

Henry Leigh's parody on " We are Seven " is perfect 
in its way — 

" How many apples have you had ? " 
She answered, " Only seven 1 " 

"And are you sure you took no more, 

My little maid?" quoth I; 
" Oh, please, sir, mother gave me four. 

But they were in a pie I " 

A similar remark applies to C. S. Calverley's charming 
imitation of Tennyson's " Brook." Mr. Lewis Carroll and 
Mr. Quiller Couch have also some excellent parodies and 
imitations. The last named writer has even parodied Bret 
Harte's "Heathen Chinee," and his imitations of Walt 
Whitman are wonderfully clever. As an example of his 
art, one verse in the alliterative style of one of our leading 
poets, is exquisite — 

The centuries kiss and conmiingle. 

Cling, clasp, and are knit in a chain; 
No cycle but scorns to be single, 

No two but demur to be twain, 
Till the land of the lute and the love-tale 

Be bride of the boreal breast, 
And the dawn with the darkness shall dove-tail 

The east with the west. 
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Speaking of Calverley as a parodist leads us to a consid- 
eration of his general work as a humorous poet. It is an 
astonishing fact that Calverley is very little known among 
the general reading public. He is the classic poet of 
humour ; his stanzas are perfect in style, and his diction 
is so easy that the old definition of light verse is most 
applicable to him — that it should be such as leads us to 
think that we ourselves could write similarly if we only 
were to try. 

Extremes meet, especially those of spontaneity and slow 
working, and apparent spontaneity is frequently deceptive. 
So is it in Calverley's case. We must not fall into the grave 
error of thinking that, because it reads so easily and with 
such a fluent charm, it has cost the poet but little labour. 

Herein we arrive at the philosophy of light verse. 
Calverley chose the commonest subjects of life for his 
themes. "Motherhood," "Tobacco," "For-ever" (a skit 
at the grammatical union of the two words), these are 
types of his subjects. This brightening of the commoner 
things of life, this idealisation of the utilitarian aspect, is 
what we owe to the despised humorous poets. It is not 
accomplished without a touch of pathos, nor without a 
suspicion, and oft-times more than a suspicion, of tender- 
ness and love, but it invariably brings a warming of the 
heart for which epics and tragedies strive in vain. 

Calverley' s intense solemnity of tone increases the 
charm ; that is the sadness of it. Like a good joker he 
smiles not at his own witticism ; another exemplification 
of the human regard for self-sacrifice. Take the following 
sermonette on Contentment — 

Friend, there be they on whom mishap 

Or never or so rarely comes 
That, when they think thereof, they snap 

Derisive thumbs. 
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And fain would I be e*en as these! 

Life is with such all beer ajid skittles; 
They are not difficult to please 

About their victuals. 

The trout, the grouse, the early pea, 

By such, if there, are freely taken ; 
If not, they munch with equal glee 

Their bit of bacon. 

The mock seriousness of phrase, side by side with the 

lightness of sentiment, form a delightful contrast. It 

is so different from the seriousness of dear sad old 
Herrick — 

Ovir present tears, here, not our present laughter, 
Are but the handsells of our joy hereafter. 

It is shewn in one of Calverley's mocking laments for his 
past youth — 

All day I sang; of love, of fame. 

Of fights our fathers fought of yore, 
Until the thing became almost 

A bore. 

I cannot sing the old songs now ! 

It is not that I deem them low; 
*Tis that I can't remember how 

They go. 

I could not range the hills, till high 

Above me stood the summer moon; 
And as to dancing, I could fly 

As soon. 

A last quotation from Mr. Calverley's work must be 
given, if for no other reason than the simple belief that if 
he had, in his day, known of or anticipated the existence 
of our modern minor poet, it would probably have been 
respectfully dedicated to him — 
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In moss-prankt dells which the sunbeams flatter 
(And heaven it knoweth what that may mean; 

Meaning, however, is no great matter), 
Where woods are a-tremble, with rifts atween. 

Thro* God's own heather, we wonn'd together, 

I and my Willie (0 love, my love) : 
I need hardly remark it was glorious weather. 

And flitterbats waver'd alow, above. 

In Arthur Hugh Clough the humorist begins to find 
that he has a duty beyond that of poking fun. Clough, 
like the modern novel, has an object in life, and he 
pokes fun to a purpose — the purpose of withering, scathing 
satire. True, he sometimes forgets the humorous in the 
fierceness of his wrath, and true he forgets the form in 
the fervency of his zeal. But elegance is of less import- 
ance than energy, and the sturdy blacksmith is a grander, 
if less dainty, figure than the long-haired youth who, 
cigarette between fingers, gracefully lounges over the 
fence, wondering if the love of years is worth the taking. 

Mr. Saintsbury in one of his essays points out that the 
position of a pronoun or the music of a rhyme is of far 
less importance than the criticism of life. So in Clough's 
<;ase, he was not a minor poet ; his chord was the common 
chord of the grand major. Like Eudyard Kipling he 
began his troubles with the ten commandments — 

Thou shalt have one God only; who 
Would be at the expense of two? 
No graven images may be 
Worshipped, except the currency: 
At church on Sunday to attend 
Will serve to keep the world thy friend: 
Thou shalt not steal; an empty feat. 
When it's so lucrative to cheat: 
Thou shalt not covet; but tradition 
Approves all forms of competition. 
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Call it satire if you will, but who shall hedge in the truth 
of the sentiments which breathe in every line ? A similar 
keenness of satire is seen in the extraordinary Spectator ah 
extra, of which I quote two stanzas — 

There's something, undoubtedly, in a fine air. 
To know how to smile, and be able to stare ; 
High breeding is something, but well-bred or not. 
In the end the one question is, what have you got? 
So needful it is to have money. 

It's all very well to be handsome and tall, 
Which certainly makes you look weU at a ball; 
It's all very well to be clever and witty, 
But if you are poor, why it's only a pity, 

So needful it is to have money, heighol 

So needful it is to have money. 

For my own part, I view the following dainty piece, 
by Mr. Ashby Sterry, as one of the prettiest in the whole 
range of light verse. It solves a problem which some of 
us have recently discussed ad nauseam — the problem of 
the three-volume novel. One cannot expect Mr. Hall 
Caine and the chaste and puritanical Mudie to view this 
burning question in the same light, but Mr. Ashby Sterry's 
rendering of a whole three-volume novel in a dozen lines 
is an even greater advance than the daring enterprise of 
Mr. Hall Caine and Mr. Joseph Hatton — 

A winning wile, 
A sunny smile, 

A feather. 
A little walk, 
A pleasant talk. 

Together. 

A playful pout, 
A little doubt. 

Capricious. 
A merry miss, 
A stolen kiss, 

Delicious. 
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You ask mamma, 
Consult papa. 

**With pleasure." 
And then repent, 
The sad event, 

At leisure. 

Our American cousins have developed to an astonish- 
ing extent what I call this spirit of the lighter poets, the 
spirit of the idealization of common topics. Bret Harte 
throws a halo round the saintly head of the gold-digger ; 
James Whit comb Eiley and S. W. Foss etherealize 
common domestic duties ; Leland and Adams make the 
quaint German-American quite an interesting study; 
James Eussell Lowell speaks of the contemptible pious 
editor, and anon of the unfortunate recruit of the Federal 
Army; and Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is absorbed in 
*' The Oysterman," the pig butcher, and the organ blower. 

These writers in many instances enhance the charm 
and interest of their work by the skilful use of dialect. 
The rough man speaks roughly, and does not display an 
intimate knowledge of science and German metaphysics. 
Our American friends, in the spirit of their verse — a spirit 
which appears to be inimitable to English writers — have 
displayed the wonderful faculty of being natural. 

Yet through all their ruggedness there is a pathetic 
touch, which comes with a most pleasing effect from a 
light writer. It is characteristic of the man with a 
light heart that he should, in obedience to the strange 
and unrepealed law of the affinity of contraries, lay hold 
of the deeper pathos of life. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in 
his apostrophe to the organ blower, dives to the depth of 
life's undercurrent — 

Without thy hand to lend the breeze, 
How vain the fingers on the keys I 
Another's art may shape the time. 
The breath that fills them is thy own. 
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There is a strange tenderness and a true philosophy of 
life in the closing stanzas — 

This many-diapasoned maze, 

In which the breath of being strays, 

Whose music makes our earth divine, 

Has work for mortal hands like mine. 

My duty lies before me, lol 

The lever there — take hold, and blowl 

And He whose hands are on the keys 

Shall shape the tune as He shall please. 

A similar remark applies to Lowell. His muse is tuned 
to a cynical hatred of hypocrisy. He writes in a dialect ; 
he writes, moreover, with a bitter scorn — the notes are 
sharp and piercing, but the deep harmony is still evident. 
This is particularly manifest in the pious editor's creed — 

In short, I du believe 

In humbug generally. 

For that's a thing, I du perceive. 

To hev a solid vally. 

This heth my faithful shepherd ben, 

In pastures sweet heth led me, 

An* it'll keep the people green 

To feed, ez they hev fed me. 

We have heard a great deal of late years of the inner 
heart of the soldier. From the " Son of the Forge " to 
Learoyd and Ortheris, we have been enabled to see 
something of the deeper nature of men whom we have 
sometimes been led to regard as nothing but barrack- 
room occupants, frequently jocular and flippant, though 
too often the picture has taken the coarser lines of a 
semi-licensed immorality. 

Birdofredum Sawin is, however, not unworthy to stand 
beside Mulvaney and Learoyd. Lowell pictures the man 
who went to the Mexican war with optimistic anticipations 
of reaching glory with the one hand, and *'pickin' up 
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the coppers" with the other. Truly his suflferings were 
terrible. He lost a leg — 

They sawed it off because, they said, twuz kin* o* mortifyin'. 

Then he loses an eye, and humorously describes his 
misadventure — 

I've lost one eye, but thet's a loss it's easy to supply 
Out 'o the glory thet I've gut, fur thet is all my eye; 
An' one is big enough, I guess, by diligently usin' it, 
To see all I shall ever git by way of pay fer losin' it; 

Other troubles came apace. He lost a left hand, and his 
right had 



jest a thumb on' 

It ain't so hendy az it wuz to cal'late a sum on't. 

Then he reckons up the profits of the transaction. First, 
he finds he has got the shaking-fever, though that is not 
so bad as when he had the other leg and arm — with 
which optimistic consolation he soothes his soul. But 
he received no thanks; these were lodged "Afore they 
got ez low down ez the ranks." 

Then the lesson comes in. No Peace Society mani- 
festo, no Tolstoi sermon has ever taught the horrors of 
war so touchingly as this rugged dialect poem, bristling as 
it is with puns and witticisms. Economists may defend 
war, theories of population from Malthus to Mill may 
require it, but any result which is purchased at the price 
of human blood and human degradation cannot but be a 
doubtful boon. And it is left for a light poet to bring this 
lesson home to the heart of man, enshrouded and confused 
in its commercialism — 

Somehow, wen we'd fit an licked, I oilers found the thanks 

Gut kin' o' lodged afore they come ez low down az the ranks. 

The giniraJs gut the biggest sheer, the cunnles next, an' so on, 

We never got a blasted mite o' glory ez I know on; 

So glory is a kin' o' thing I shan't persue no furder, 

Coz thet's the ofif'cers' parquisite — yourn's on'y jest the murder. 
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Of all the American writers who blend the humorous 
and the pathetic, none deserves higher praise than James 
Whitcomb Eiley. He stands pre-eminent amongst those 
wise poets who eschew cloud-scenes and sunsets as subjects 
for lofty flights of fancy, and who take the commonest 
things of life as their themes. Eiley takes what some 
people would call the commoner people of life, and he 
shews that through their ruggedness runs a strain of fine 
feeling and thoughtful wisdom. There is that poor con- 
sumptive Jim, of whom Eiley says, — 

When God made Jim, I bet you, He did'nt do anything else that day 
But jes' sat around and felt good. 

Another of Eiley's characters appears in his new book. 
Poems here at home, under the name of *01d John 
Henry,— 

Old John's jes* made of the commonest stuff, 

Old John Henry, 
He's tough, I reckon, but none too tough, — 
Though too tough's better'n not enough I 

Says old John Henry. 
He does his best, when his best's bad. 
He don't fret none, nor don't get sad; 
He simply 'lows it's the best he had. 

Old John Henry. 

One can almost picture the dear old man as he reads 
Eiley's description. Then there follows old John's philo- 
sophy — 

A smilin' face an' a ready hand, 
Is religion 'at all folks understand. 

Says old John Henry. 

Of a similar character is Eiley's charming "Little 
Orphant Annie," and the naive account which the little 
girl gives of her homely superstitions is delightfully fresh 
and natural, — 
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When you hear the crickets quiet, an' the moon is gray 
An' the lightnin'-bugs in dew is all squenched away, 
You better mind yer parents, and yer teachers fond and dear. 
An* cherish them *at loves you, an' dry the orphant's tear, 
An' he'p the poor an' needy ones, 'at clusters all about, 
Er the gobble -xms '11 git you 

Ef you 

Don't 

Watch 

Out! 

Mr. S. W. Foss is another writer who shows, through- 
out his fun, the same loving sympathy for the more 
pathetic side of life. Foss may be called an imitator of 
Riley, but his work is of a very high standard, and cannot 
be omitted from our sketch. 

Jim Bowker, he said, ef he'd had a fair show. 
And a big enough town for his talents to grow. 
And the least bit assistance in hoein' his row, 

Jim Bowker, he said. 
He'd filled the world full of the soxmd of his name, 
An' clim' the top round in the ladder of fame, — 

It may have been so ; 
I dunno. 

There is a trace of the old John Henry spirit in such a 
poem, and it is singular that Foss shows in a high degree 
another of Eiley's characteristics, — the love of children. 

Sits Matilda every night, 
'Twixt the darkness and the light. 
Tells me in her cutest way 
All the hist'ry of the day. 
Gives me all; leaves nothin' hid 
Tellin' me what the baby did. 

Trudge off with my dinner-pail 
Every mornin' without fail ; 
Work, with hardly time for breath ; 
Come home, tired half to death; 
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But I feel a perfect rest 
Settle down upon my breast, 
Settin* by the twilight hid 
Hearin* what the baby did. 

Then I jist make up with fate 
An' my happiness is great ; 
But if fate should lay its han* 
On that baby, understan', 
Through the worl' I'd sulk apart. 
With red murder in my heart; 
If she sat no more half-hid 
Tellin' what the baby did. 

One cannot but regret that our modern English 
light verse writers have not caught more of this American 
spirit. It is to be lamented that a writer of the skill and 
versatility of Mr. Gilbert should have contented himself 
to such an extent with writing nonsense verses. It is but 
rarely that he remembers the mission of the humorous 
poet, though occasionally, in Bab, there is a suspicion of 
finer work, such, for example, as " Haunted." 

Haunted? Ay, in a kind of way, 

By a vision of ghosts in a dread array; 

But no conventional spectres they — 

Appalling, grim, and tricky; 
I quail at mine as I'd never quail 
At a fine traditional spectre pale, 
With a turnip head, and a ghastly wail, 

And a splash of blood on his dicky. 

Such is the opening verse, but Mr. Gilbert's truer touch is 
seen when he speaks of 

Ghosts who hover about the grave 
Of all that's manly, true and brave. 
You'll find their names in the architrave 
Of that charnel-house — Society. 

'* Modesty," with withering sarcasm, teaches the folly of 
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prudery when reduced to its absurd extreme — it might well 
be termed an address to the purity which apes tyrrany. 
Beyond these few stanzas, however, Mr. Gilbert rarely 
rises above the level of the nonsense verse. 

Lewis Carroll, of " Walrus and Carpenter " fame, is 
also an adept at burlesque verse, and mention must also 
be made of Austin Dobson and Quiller Couch. The last 
named gentleman, to whom reference was made in treat- 
ing of parodies, is less known as a light poet than as a 
novelist ; but in his Oxford days he showed considerable 
skill as a versifier. One of his best pieces, " Ballinderry," 
was published in the Oxford University Magazine, It is an 
Irish girl's lament for her lover, written with exquisite 
mock-pathos. The anti-climax in the last stanza is very 
fine — 

*Twas pretty to be by blue Killamey, 

'Twas pretty to hear the Imnet's call, 
But whist, for I cannot attind their blarney, 

Nor whistle in answer, at all, at all ; 
For the voice that he swore wud outcall the linnet's 

Is cracked entoirely, an' out of tune, — 
For the clock-work missed it by fifteen minutes 

An' scatthered poor Phelim all over the moon, 

Aroon 1 aroon 1 1 

It is with much regret that one is led to differ from that 
penetrating critic, the late Mr. Francis Adams, but in his 
estimate of Mr. Eudyard Kipling, in the Fortnightly, I 
cannot but think that he overlooked one of the essentials 
of semi-pathetic humorous verse. Men do not gather 
grapes from thorns, and Mr. Kipling took one of the most 
rugged classes of humanity and pictured their thoughts 
and sayings with a reckless fidelity — and all faithfulness, 
in love affairs, as in literature, is necessarily reckless. He 
has thrown a halo round the recruit ; true, as he puts into 
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the recruit's mouth, "We ain't no plaster saints," but 
there is a deep well of common humanity which springs 
up constantly in the actions of Kipling's recruits, even 
though the verse be frequently faulty, and the English be 
the tongue of the cadger. 

Neither has Kipling idealised. He has pictured the 
soldier as he naturally is. This is another advantage 
which the light poet possesses over his hard-working 
brother. The professional poet is bound to idealize ; if he 
does not, he must give up the business. But the light poet 
gives us Nature ; frequently we laugh at his drolleries, 
and sometimes we laugh when our eyelashes are moistened 
with the tears of which we are ashamed. 

So it is with Kipling. "Danny Deever " is intensely 
sad ; " Gunga Din " gives us a picture of a man of a class 
too often despised, yet, although black of countenance, 
who was, as Kipling says, — 

" White, cleaj white inside." 

Then there is the noble strain " Fuzzy- Wuzzy." It is 
«asy to laugh at these poems, but I doubt if they are ever 
read without a feeling of love for the subject arising in the 
heart of the intelligent reader. 

Kipling does for the soldier what Bret Harte did for 
the gold-digger, — he makes him into a fascinating if not a 
lovable character. First, in " Tommy Atkins," he gives 
us the soldier with a grievance and a very real grievance 
it is. 

We aren't no thin red heroes, we aren't no blackguards too 
But single men in barricks, most remarkable like you; 
An' if sometimes our conduck isn't all your fancy paints. 
Why single men in barricks don't grow into plaster saints 

While it's Tommy this, an' Tommy that, 

An' Tommy, **Fall be'ind," 
But it's " Please to walk in front, sir," 
When there's trouble in the wind. 
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** Mandalay " is a very charming picture of the soldier 
who longs for India, — for the old Moulmein pagoda, for 
the banjo, for a vision of the yellow petticoat, for the 

Neater, sweeter maiden in the cleaner, greener land. 

Tommy's description of the maiden is given in a stanza 
which, in spite of the critics, I persist in calling lovely, — 

Wen the mist was on the rice fields, and the sun was droppin* slow, 
She'd git 'er little banjo, and she'd sing Kulla-lo-lo, 
With 'er arm upon my shoulder and 'er cheek agin my cheek, 
We'd useter watch the steamers an' the hathia pilin' teak, 

Elephints a-pilin teak, 
On the sludgy, squdgy creek, 
Where the silence 'ung that *eavy 
You was 'arf afraid to speak I 
On the road to Mandalay. 

' We have room and to spare for such writers, for men 
who will ease our burdens and give us a light heart, but 
who wiU at the same time remember, in their easy open- 
hearted fashion, the troubles and difficulties of life. We 
have sufficient sadness. We do not look to young men 
who are climbing the steep slope of Parnassus, by the aid 
of Elliot Stock and John Lane, to add to our misery by 
verse of leaden tinge. Brighten our darkling souls, oh! 
writers, for yours is a magician's wand which knows no 
unresponsive object, yours is a magnet for which there is 
ever a lode-stone. 

For we look behind us along those sands which have 
almost become Mr. Longfellow's copyright, — those dreary 
sands of time. " The road that we have traversed," says 
Mr. Jerome, "is very fair behind us. We see not the 
sharp stones ; we only see the roses by the wayside. Even 
the strong briers that stung us are to our distant eyes but 
gentle tendrils waving in the wind." 
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" The brightest side of everything is also its highest 
and best, so that as our little lives sink behind us into the 
dark sea of forgetfulness, all that which is the lightest and 
the most gladsome is the last to sink, and stands above 
the waters, long in sight, when the angry thoughts and 
smarting pain are buried deep below the waves and 
trouble us no more." 
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THE SIGN LANGUAGE OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
By J. BIEKBECK KEVINS, M.D.Lond. 

The Means of Communication with the Deaf and Dumb 

ARE Various. 

1st. Such signs as the dumb may make from infancy 
to indicate hunger, pain, anger, pleasure, &c., which 
become intelligible to those intimately associated with 
them, though they may be unintelligible to strangers, and 
cannot possibly be called a '' sign language." 

2nd. Facial expressions, accompanied or not accom- 
panied by speech, such as anger or pity, on the part of 
hearing people ; which expressions become intelligible in a 
degree to the deaf and dumb, although without any sound 
being heard. But such facial, or even oral movements, 
could not be called an "oral" language. 

8rd. A system of signs constructed upon some intelli" 
gent principle^ which may be taught to a number of deaf 
and dumb as well as to hearing persons ; and if such signs 
should have any easily intelligible meaning in themselves, 
they might then, in a perfectly legitimate sense, be called 
a "sign language." Such a system of signs would evi- 
dently be a great advance upon the limited number above 
suggested, and it is such a system that is and has been 
in actual existence for about a hundred years (consti- 
tuting the so-called " sign language of the deaf and 
dumby'*) which it is the object of this paper to illustrate 
and explain. 

4th. There is yet another method of communicating 
with the deaf and dumb, viz., by teaching them to watch the 

R 
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lips, tongue, and throat of a person when speaking slowly 
and distinctly, and at the same time pointing to tan- 
gible objects, so that the deaf person learns in time 
to associate certain positions of the vocal organs with 
certain objects ; and, further still, he is taught to imitate 
those positions and movements of the lips, &c., and at the 
same time to breathe out gently, and he then produces a 
sound appreciably resembling the spoken words. Thus, 
in some sense, he sees what is said to him, and he speaks 
back in reply without hearing a word on either side. This 
is called, technically, the *' deaf and dumb oral language.'^ 

5th. The finger or alphabet deaf and dumb language 
requires a knowledge of spelling and reading, which 
implies a somewhat more advanced education; for the 
fingers must be placed in such positions as to resemble as 
nearly as possible the capital letters of the alphabet, and 
then the words are spelt in these capital letters by the one 
side, and are read from the letters by the other. This is, 
perhaps, the most generally known system of communi- 
cating with the deaf and dumb that is employed by 
hearing persons. 

Lastly. A slate, or paper, and a pencil, for actually 
writing and reading what it is desired to convey, is the 
last, and often the first resource (because of its obvious 
advantages) that is employed by the educated deaf and 
dumb, even when they are themselves familiar with the 
** sign,'' " finger," or " oral " systems. 

Origin and Originator of the Sign Language of the 

Deaf and Dumb. 

The common belief in the time of our Lord's sojourn 
upon earth was that a deaf and dumb person was one 
possessed by a devil,* and even to almost our own time 

* Matt, xii, 32 ; Mark ix, 26 ; Luke xi, 14. 
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this popular impression seemed to attach to these unfor- 
tunates ; for, in the absence of the natural human 
faculties, they seemed scarcely to be human beings. Their 
inability to make their wants or thoughts known, and to 
communicate with their fellows, made them apparently 
mere brute beasts, and they were so often treated as such 
(being buffeted and pelted from place to place) that their 
hands became habitually against every man, and every 
man's hand was against them ; most violent conduct being 
often the result, until their condition was miserable in the 
extreme. 

The earliest recorded attempt to teach the deaf and 
dumb was made in 1750 by a Spanish monk, of Sahagum, 
named Pedro de Ponce, who instructed four deaf and 
dumb pupils in speech — what would now be called the 
**oral system."* His example was followed by de Carrion, 
also in Spain ; by Wm. Holder in England, and by 
Wallis, Professor of Mathematics in Oxford, before the end 
of the century. By Dr. Amman, also, in Holland, whose 
system was pursued by Kruse of Leignitz, in Germany, 
and was perfected by Heinicke, who died in 1790 and is 
considered as the real founder of the German or "oral 
system" as at present known. {Rep. Deaf and Dumb 
Com., 1889, pp. li, lii.) 

These attempts were, however, isolated, and were 
limited in their application to a very small number of 
pupils, to as few as four only, in the first case mentioned 

* " So long ago, however, as a.d. 700, an Englishman, John de Beverley, 
then Archbishop of York, discovered the possibility of teaching a deaf mute 
to speak and to understand spoken language by watching the lips of the 
speaker, and he succeeded in instructing one deaf mute at any rate, in some- 
thing of the Christian religion" {National Cyclopcediay art. ^'Deaf and 
Dumb," p. 439). But neither teacher nor pupil left a successor, and it was not 
until after the lapse of above a thousand years that the attempt was success- 
fully revived by the Spanish monk in the case of the four pupils above 
mentioned. 
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above. But in 1712 was born in France a man who 
became an ecclesiastic ; and, as the Abbe de TEpee, was 
filled with pity for these wretched outcasts from society. 
In 1740 he began to devise a system by which indefinite 
numbers might be taught to communicate with each other, 
and possibly with hearing people also, and by which their 
intelligence might be cultivated and their moral and reli- 
gious sentiments evoked ; so that they might be raised 
from the level of dangerous brute beasts, and become 
elevated and useful members of society. With this object 
he gradually invented what is now called the " sign lan- 
guage" of the deaf and dumb, and after years of work he 
was followed by the Abbe Sicard, who brought his system 
to the still more complete condition in which it still exists 
in active daily work, in every French and English speak- 
ing community. The more the details of this system are 
studied, the higher is the estimation in which it will be 
held, and the stronger will become the feeling that its 
author must have been possessed by little less than 
inspiration from above to have conceived and executed 
such a method as it is the object of this paper now to 
illustrate and explain.* 

The first object to be accomplished was to find some 
medium that could be readily grasped and remembered 
even by such a vacant and apparently blank mind as that 
of the ordinary deaf and dumb of his day, and thus to gain 
some means of mental and practical communion with him 
and others ; and it is in the selection of such media that 
the first rudiments of his system are to be found. Take, 

* " His great object being to impart instruction to the deaf and dnmb, he 
spent his whole income, beside what was contributed by benevolent patrons, 
in the education and maintenance of his pupils, for whose wants he provided 
with such disinterested devotion that he often deprived himself of the neces- 
saries of life, restricting himself to the plainest food, and clothing himself in 
the coarsest apparel. He died in 1789." — Gates' Diet. Oen, Biog.f 4th ed., 
1886, p. 391. 
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for example, a man, a woman, and a child, as the com- 
monest and most tangible objects to be brought before his 
mind, or the more abstract and advanced ideas of " day " 
and "night." What was the simplest sign and the most 
easily executed, and most easily remembered that could be 
adopted for the representation of a man? At that date 
beards were commonly worn, and the Abbe selected this as 
his type of a man, and the hand pulling a real or imaginary 
beard is universally understood by every deaf and dumb 
person of French or English origin as meaning a man. 

But a " woman '' — what of her ? At that date ringlets 
were commonly worn by French women, and the fore- 
finger of each hand making an imaginary corkscrew on 
the side of the face was the sign for a woman, until ring- 
lets went out of fashion. At the present date the fore- 
finger moved over the side of the face and chin, to 
indicate the absence of a beard, and therefore a woman,* 
is the modern sign. The deaf and dumb language has 
evolved that change out of changed circumstances. 

But a child ? A boy is a small man — therefore the sex 
is indicated by the plucking the beard, and the childish 
age by stooping down and spreading out the hands about 
the level of the knees. A girl would similarly be indicated 
by the imaginary ringlets and the hands held out at the 
imaginary childish height. A baby would be an imaginary 
something gently tossed in the arms, or lying in one arm 

* There is some complexity about the modem sign for " woman." The 
finger passing over the smooth face is in some Deaf and Dumb Schools the 
sign for " girl " not woman, who is represented by the three fingers placed on 
the palm of the hand or on the forehead, which is the finger-alphabet letter 
" M." and generally indicates the " M " — ^woman — the mother. But in the 
Liverpool school and some others the children make no distinction between 
woman in general and mother in particular. Thus, if a lady or any other 
woman calls at the school to visit it or to see the master, the deaf and dumb 
messenger informs the master that an " M " wants to see him, as if every 
** woman " was a " mother " in the estimation of the deaf and dumb child. 
(See p. 274.) 
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and gently stroked by the other hand, accompanied by 
looks of affection on some occasions, but possibly by a 
different expression, if indicating a teething child in the 
small hours of the morning. 

So much for tangible visible objects, but how were 
more abstract ideas, such as day and night, to be repre- 
sented by signs ? 

Day is always naturally associated with light, and that 
with the sun, while night is equally associated with dark- 
ness, or with the moon. But the sun, whenever it is 
visible, is round, and so, more or less, is the human face. 
The finger, therefore, drawing a circle round the face, is 
the " sign " for day, or for light, while two fingers closing 
the eyelids is the sign for darkness, and the fingers passed 
along one side of the face indicate a crescent (the typical 
condition of the moon), which therefore represents night. 

After the above indication of the principle upon which 
the Abbe de TEpee constructed his " sign language " in its 
most rudimentary stage, we may now give a few more 
illustrations of this language to show how wonderfully it 
was constructed for raising the intelligence and cultivating 
the observing faculties of his poor defective pupils. 

Man, woman, child, and baby, have been already con- 
sidered, but how was nationality to be indicated ? For a 
man might be of any nation under the sun. The Abbe 
first symbolised the man, and then looked out for some 
striking characteristic of the nation that could be easily 
remembered, and as easily illustrated. For example — 

A Scotchman. Sign — 1st, a man in the abstract ; then 
work the elbow up and down from the side, and twiddle 
with the fingers of both hands as if playing the bagpipes ; 
and finally convert the simple Scotchman into a High- 
lander by cutting off his garments at the knees by a 
movement of the hands asunder. 
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An Irishman. 1st, a man ; 2nd, the right arm raised 
over the head flourishing an imaginary shillelagh, one leg 
also being raised in triumph. 

A Frenchman. 1st, a man ; 2nd, French shrug of the 
shoulders. 

An Englishman. What characterises an Englishman 
in the eyes of others we ourselves should never have 
guessed. In the Abbe's eyes an Englishman is a hand- 
shaking man. Therefore, 1st, a man ; 2nd, imaginary 
handshaking. 

An American. Eminently a handshaking man. There- 
fore, 1st, a man; 2nd, handshaking; and 8rd (to dis- 
tinguish him from the Englishman), an imaginary hat 
on one side of his head, with an imaginary depression in 
the crown — " a billycock." 

Qualities of the Man as well as Nationality — Good, 

Bad, &g. 

Good is always represented by one thumb held up. 
Very good by two thumbs. Bad or very bad by one or 
both little fingers turned downwards or outwards. 

These signs, therefore, after the sign for the man, 
woman, or child, indicate their quality. 

Animals. 

A horse. The two hands holding imaginary reins, and 
the imaginary rider rising and falling in the saddle. 

A donkey. The two open hands held up to the sides of 
the head, and moved gently backward and forward, to 
represent his ears. 

A cow. The two closed hands drawn in a curved 
direction sideways from the temples, to indicate the 
projecting unbranched horns. 
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A deer. The two thumbs on the temples, but the 
fingers spread widely apart to represent the antlers. 

A goat. The two hands held up vertically from the 
top of the head, and an imaginary beard pulled. 

A pig. The closed hand grasping the nose to represent 
the snout, with or without, afterwards, a corkscrew move- 
ment of the finger behind the back to indicate his little 
twisted tail. 

A dog and a cat. Here domestic life, with observation 
of the habits of the animals, is brought into play. You 
want to call your dog, and you whistle for him. The deaf 
and dumb man sees the puckering of the mouth, though 
he hears no sound ; but he finds that the dog pricks up its 
ears, but possibly does not come immediately. You next 
snap your fingers, which the deaf man also sees, but does 
not hear, and he finds now that the dog sets off to come. 
Lastly, you pat your leg, with a " good dog," and your 
object is obtained. The dumb man calls his dog in the 
same way by going through the above manoeuvres ; but 
they would fail entirely with a cat. The sign for it is, 
therefore, drawing out an imaginary waxed moustache for 
its whiskers, and gently stroking an imaginary cat lying 
on your arm, with a " poor pussy " issuing from moving, 
though inaudible lips. 

Eat and mouse. Both these have whiskers also. 
How then are they distinguished from a cat in the sign 
language ? By reference again to their habits. If a terrier 
is looking for a rat he watches at a moderate sized hole. 
Therefore the **sign" is — 1st, pulling imaginary whiskers; 
2nd, joining two or three fingers into a cone, and making 
them just show through an imaginary good sized hole, 
formed by the thumb and the longest finger. A mouse, 
on the contray, would be one finger projecting through a 
little hole, made by the forefinger and half the thumb. 
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A bird. The two arms flapping like wings. Just so ; 
but a bat has wings, and so has a butterfly. Add, there- 
fore, the hooked forefinger in front of the nose to represent 
the bird's bill. 

A butterfly. The two open hands placed together side 
by side and moved to indicate the large wings, the two 
thumbs being raised between them, and separated at the 
tips, to show the erect antennae. 

A fish is always opening and shutting its mouth, and 
moving its small front fins. Therefore, lay one hand on 
the back of the other, and let the thumbs project on 
each side. Moving them imitates the fins, and lifting up 
and down the upper hand is a telling representation of the 
fish's constant swallowing. 

Connected Thoughts and Actions as Ebpresented by 

THE Sign Language. 

The above representations have referred only to tan- 
gible or visible objects, but the Abbe went far beyond this 
rudimentary, though indispensable foundation (or alpha- 
bet of signs, if we may so express it) ; and the following 
will be an illustration of the intelligence brought to bear 
in constructing the sign language, and the education of 
every mental faculty in the deaf and dumb resulting from 
instruction in it. I have selected The Lord's Prayer as 
taught to them by this system. 

Our. " I " and '* my " are represented by the finger 
touching the chest for "I," and by the closed hand, grasp- 
ing some imaginary object and touching it, for " my." 
But "our" conveys the meaning of a number, which is 
indicated by the two arms embracing some imaginary 
large number, and then being brought to touch the chest. 

Father, This term of course implies the sign for a 
man ; but there is no simple sign known that would easily 
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indicate the complex relationship of father, brother, 
uncle, &c. The finger alphabet is therefore brought in 
here as an assistant, and the finger letter F, followed 
by the pluck of the beard, shows the " P-" man — the 
father. 

Which art. The deaf and dumb do not require or 
indicate every word, and these words are not therefore 
** signed." 

In Heaven. The hand and eyes lifted up as to the sky. 

Hallowed, The hands gently waved, as if a bird was 
fluttering. 

Be. Indicates futurity. Sign — the finger beckoning 
to some imaginary object or person in front. "Was,'* 
indicating a past object or event, the fingers would be 
directed backwards, over the shoulder. 

Thy. The closed hand pointed at some imaginary 
person in front. {Thou — only one finger used for 
pointing). 

Name. The finger traces the sign of the cross on the 
forehead, because a child's "name" is given to it at bap- 
tism, when it is also signed with the sign of the cross. 

Thy. As above — whenever the word occurs. 

Kingdom. King implies a man ; therefore use the 
sign for man, and supplement it by the hand on the top of 
the head to indicate the crown. Kingdom — after signify- 
ing "king," spread out the hands over some imaginary 
globe in front to indicate the kingdom. 

Come. The finger or hand is moved in a beckoning 
manner. 

Thy will. " Will " has so many meanings, e.g., wish^ 
order, determination, &c., that its signs are various. In 
the Lord's Prayer the body is usually inclined forward, aa 
a token of submission or obedience. 

Be done. " Be " as above. " Done " — the handa 
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place some imaginary object on one side. When any 
piece of work is finished it is generally laid on one side» 
hence the origin of the sign. 

On earth. The hands spread out over an imaginary 
globe. 

As. The two forefingers placed side by side and held 
up. ** As like as two peas'* is a proverb. The two fingers 
are the sign of resemblance. 

In Heaven. See above. 

Give. The hand held out in a supplicatmg manner. 

Us. The forefingers of each hand approaching each 
other as if to enclose a number, and then touching the 
chest to indicate more than one "I." 

This Day or Day by Day. The finger travels round 
the face to indicate the sun or " day," and touches the 
cheek once for ** this day " — twice for two days — and a 
succession of taps for daily, or an indefinite number of 
times. 

Our. See above. 

Daily. See above. 

Bread. This word would . be without meaning to an 
Esquimaux who has never seen "bread," and he would 
translate it " blubber " — an Irishman would think of 
potatoes — and a Scotchman of oatmeal food, but all 
would understand " food to be taken by the mouth." The 
sign is therefore the finger put into the open mouth. 

And. The open fingers brought together to indicate 
unity. "But" — the fingers or hands moved apart, to 
indicate severance. 

Forgive us. " Forgive " — Eub out from an imaginary 
slate or book the record of any account against us of what- 
ever nature it may be, and then shake hands in token 
of complete forgiveness. " Us." See above. 

" Our " " Trespasses,'' or " Debts.'' Explained above. 
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Imaginary bad record upon a slate or paper, shown to be a 
bad one, by the projecting little finger. 

" As " '* we " '* forgive.'' See above. 

Them, or Others. Touch the tips of a number of 
fingers to indicate many separate persons. 

(That) owe us debts. Hold out one hand empty, and 
strike it with the other fingers in a threatening manner, to 
indicate debt and insistance of claim. 

Or, that Trespass against us. Write upon imaginary 
slate or paper the items of debt or trespass, and hold it up 
to the debtor or offender, and then rub it out and shake 
hands. 

And. See above. 

Lead us. **Lead" — Take hold of some imaginary 
robe or garment} or the person's own hand, and move on 
one side, as if drawing the person after you. " Us." See 
above. 

Not. Shake the head, or move the hands as if in 
disapproval. 

Into. The finger put into a ring, formed by the 
thumb and finger. 

Temptation. Beckoning to an imaginary person with 
the finger, accompanied by a wink or expression of face 
to indicate evil. 

But. See above. — Separate the hands. 

Deliver us. Stoop down, and use the hands as if lifting 
some imaginary person up from the ground or out of a pit. 
" Us." See above. 

From. Not expressed. 

Evil. Little finger for '* evil." A circle described in 
addition for "all evil." Two fingers held up and separated 
at their tips would indicate horns, and the little finger 
adding " bad " to the horns would imply ** the Devil," 
'* the Evil One " of the Eevised Version of the N. T. 
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For or because. Not usually signed in the Lord's 
prayer. It is difficult of representation by a simple sign, 
and it is represented arbitrarily in different ways by 
different speakers. 

Thine is. See above. " Is " is taken for granted. 

Kingdom. See above. 

Power. Clenched hand. 

Glory. Waving of hands to indicate flickering light 
and glory, as shown in paintings. 

Ever and ever. Hands moved so as to represent 
a circle, and therefore something endless. 

Amen. Clap hands. 

Spread and Ultimate Diffusion of this 
" Sign Language." 

After the Abbe de TEpee had worked for some years,, 
his great success became noised abroad, and a Mr.^ or Dr. 
Braidwood, of Edinburgh, went to Paris to learn the 
system from him; and in 1760 commenced a private 
school for the Deaf and Dumb of a class able to pay for 
the instruction ; and his nephew, Dr. Watson, some yeara 
afterwards, commenced a similar school in London. Both 
countries thus deriving the system from the same French 
source. At a later period, a Mr. Gallaudet, of New York,^ 
a descendant of a Huguenot family which left France on 
the revocation of the Treaty of Nantes by Louis XTV, 
heard of the system and its success, and came to 
Edinburgh hoping to obtain instruction in it from Mr.. 
Braidwood, that he might introduce it into America for 
the benefit of the Deaf and Dumb there. But Mr. Braid- 
wood abruptly declined to teach him, and unreservedly 
alleged as his reason — ^jealousy, lest he might open a rival 

* I have not been able to discover which he was. 
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school in Glasgow. Gallaudet therefore went to London 
to seek instruction from Dr. Watson, from whom he 
received a like refusal, though less openly explained. He 
■therefore went to Paris, and remained for three years 
in the establishment of Abbe de TEpee and his successor 
Abbe Sicard, who gave him the further valuable assistance 
of allowing him to take back with him to New York one of 
his own trained teachers, a Deaf and Dumb man named 
Clerc. On his return to America he opened the Harford 
School for teaching the Deaf and Dumb, and it became 
the parent stock from which every subsequent Deaf and 
Dumb School in America took its origin. He became 
•eventually the official organizer of American schools, and 
his son, Dr. Gallaudet, from whom I heard this narrative, 
was, at his father's death, appointed the official inspector 
of all the Deaf and Dumb schools under the American 
Government influence. 

Thus it will be seen that England, Scotland and 
America all received the same "sign" system from the 
same source, viz., its French inventor; and as Belgium 
was at that time a part of France it also received it ; and 
the " language " became cosmopolitan among all the 
French and English speaking peoples, with the following 
interesting result. In 1790 the Abbe died, and in 1890 it 
was decided to hold a centenary commemoration in Paris 
of this noble and wonderful man, to which a party of a 
dozen or more deaf and dumb youths went from Liver- 
pool, headed by Mr. J. Wilson Mackenzie, also deaf and 
dumb, whose high reputation as an artist in this city 
shows what eminence can be attained even under such a 
serious drawback. When they arrived in Paris they found 
themselves in possession of a common language derived 
from their Parisian hosts, and they had no difficulty in 
mutually understanding each other, though on the one 
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side none of them knew a word of French, and an equal 
ignorance of English existed on the other side. 

The case would have been different in Germany, or 
among German speaking people, for they have always 
favoured the ''oral language," originated as it had been 
by Dr. Amman, as already mentioned, and subsequently 
brought to high perfection by the famous Heinicke (see 
p. 259). One universal language throughout the world, 
such as this ''sign language'* almost promised to be, is, 
therefore, still a desideratum, though it may possibly yet 
be realised; for both the sign and the oral systems are 
now being taught together in Deaf and Dumb Schools, 
though the preponderance is still in favour of the sign 
language in this country. 

The marked and incontestible diflference in favour of 
the sign language is that it can be taught to large classes 
at a time, so that a comparatively small number of 
teachers, and a consequent moderate expense is involved. 
While the " oral system " requires such close observation 
and conscientious attention on the part of the scholar that 
only a very small number (half a dozen to a dozen at the 
most) can be taught at one time, and a very much larger 
number of teachers is therefore indispensable. Indijfferent 
or idle scholars, and also those who are mentally sluggish 
or of limited brain capacity, make no progress in it, 
and there is no excitement in its machinery to keep the 
indijfferent scholar amused or interested. It is also so 
much more difficult of attainment that, while five years 
careful work will produce a fairly competent " sign " 
scholar, seven years at least are requisite for even 
moderate competence in the " oral " language. And when 
acquired and practised with even more than average skill 
the sounds which pass for words are so slowly emitted and 
grasped, that the communication is a trying one on both 
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sides, and is continually dropped in favour of the sign 
system even by those who know them both. There is 
also so much more life and intelligence brought into play 
by the sign than by the oral language, that the deaf and 
dumb themselves prefer it, and the difference of expression 
of pleasure and of rapid appreciation of the subject when 
expressed in the two diflferent methods is strongly marked. 
I have observed a whole deaf and dumb company con- 
vulsed with laughter at jokes or points made in the sign 
language, which have been received with painful gravity, 
owing to the attention required for appreciating them, 
when expressed by the oral system. 

The "Education Department" now wisely requires 
both systems to be taught in State-aided schools, while 
showing an apparent favour for the oral in preference to 
the sign system, founded upon the Eeport of the Eoyal 
Commission on the Blind, Deaf, and Dumb, issued in 
1889. In estimating the true value of this report on this 
particular question it is necessary to bear in mind that 
the Commission was originally formed with reference to 
the blind only, and fourteen of the eighteen commissioners 
were appointed while that was its sole object. The deaf 
and dumb were added as an after-thought some months 
afterwards, and four additional names were added, who 
represented the deaf and dumb interest. From special 
and exceptional circumstances one or two of these were in 
some sense committed to the oral system before appoint- 
ment, but it is my conj&rmed belief that both the teachers 
in deaf and dumb schools, and also those who have had 
the longest and most practical acquaintance with the deaf 
and dumb prefer the sign system for general use, while 
willingly encouraging the addition of the oral system for 
the benefit of the more limited number who possess the 
time, the means, and also the intellectual capacity for 
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making use of its more exacting requirements. The 
increased number of years in school now required by the 
Department, and the grants in aid of the schools now 
ofl&cially made, have removed the greatest obstacles to 
the benefits to be derived from the oral system. 

There is one medium of communication between hear- 
ing people and the deaf and dumb that it is in the power 
of the Education Department to create without the 
necessity for any new commission or any legislation, 
and I should strongly urge it as a great boon to the deaf 
and dumb, and also as a source of enjoyment and amus- 
ing instruction in all Kindergarten schools aided by 
Government grants. That is the compulsory requirement 
of instruction in the Finger Alphabet language in all such 
schools. To the children themselves, learning to spell 
on their fingers would be fully as much instruction as 
learning to spell upon a slate, and at the same time it 
would be a source of amusement and interest to them, 
not unlike such " acting songs "as — 

"This is the way we wash our clothes," Ac., 

which are sung and acted with such zest as part of the 

daily teaching. At the infantile period of school life, the 

letters would be easily mastered, and they would never 

afterwards be forgotten, and it would be an inexpressible 

boon to many a deaf and dumb inmate, male or female, 

of a workshop to feel that they could communicate in such 

a way with their fellows in the shop, or with the foreman, 

instead of being practically isolated, forlorn, and solitary 

workers in an otherwise busy community. Existing 

masters or mistresses of such schools could learn the 

finger language without the least difl&culty if they do not 

already know it, and no hardship would be imposed upon 

either teacher or scholar in requiring such an addition to 

the present curriculum. 

s 
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Great Variety in the Signs employed in different 

PLAGES. 

It must not be inferred from the foregoing account and 
illustrations of the sign language that it is a hard and 
stereotyped system, such as ancient Sanscrit or Hebrew. 
On the contrary, every large deaf and dumb school, or 
collection of deaf mutes, inevitably produces signs of its 
own that may or may not be intelligible to other schools 
just as the various counties, and even separate towns in 
England, have their individual forms of expression, tones, 
and (in general terms) dialects that may differ widely 
from those of other districts — ^yet the basis of all is still 
English; and even such separate dialect speakers would 
be more intelligible to each other than would Germans 
and English, or French and English. As an illustration 
of this, the late head master of the Liverpool Deaf and 
Dumb School found many peculiar signs prevalent in it 
with which he had never met in the Yorkshire* and Edin- 
burgh Schools in which he had for years been a teacher ; 
and many of their signs were equally unknown to each 
other, or to the Liverpool School. But the basis of all was 
the sign language of the Abbe de TEpee, and a very little 
effort enabled him to add to his knowledge, and to make 
his sign language richer than it was before, by adding 
Lancashire signs to those of Yorkshire and Auld Eeekie. 

With this short and imperfect sketch of the sign 
language of the deaf and dumb we may bid a temporary 
farewell to its great inventor ; but we shall probably enrol 
him in our thoughts in the future as among the worthiest 
and greatest of the benefactors of that large host of poor 
and miserable which the world had contained for cen- 
turies, and that he at last did so much to elevate and 
to bless. 

* The school in Doncaster is the officially recognised school for deaf and 
dumb children from all parts of Yorkshire. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF AET. 
By ALFRED H. FRAZER. 

Forty or fifty years ago Art was looked upon as an 
expensive luxury, which could only be enjoyed by a few. 
The number of artists was, in consequence, very limited, 
and of these the majority were regarded as erratic, 
though harmless, individuals, who were incapable of more 
useful labour. However, in this, as in other matters, time 
has brought about many important changes ; and the fact 
that at the present time we have 12,000 professional 
artists in the metropolis alone, actively engaged in its 
various branches, proves that an enormous advance has 
been made in the general appreciation of art. 

This has been brought about, to a great extent, by the 
issue of books containing beautiful illustrations, and by 
improvements in the various processes for the reproduc- 
tion of important pictures by the most eminent artists, 
which are now published at prices within the means of 
almost the poorest classes; and if there are still many 
homes whose walls are bare of decoration, the fault lies, 
not with the art producers, but with the tenants them- 
selves, as the result of their stolid indifference to the 
influence of art, and their unwillingness to sacrifice the 
indulgence of less worthy gratifications for the sake of 
improving their more immediate surroundings. 

Li several important matters connected with the pro- 
gress of art, it is interesting to note that Liverpool, among 
provincial towns, has led the way. The opening of the 
Eoyai Academy in 1768, under the presidency of Sir 
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Joshua Eeynolds, was immediately followed by the forma- 
tion of a society in Liverpool, having for its object the 
promotion and encouragement of art. A few years later^ 
through the efforts of one of Liverpool's most illustrious 
sons, William Eoscoe, the first public exhibition was 
inaugurated. It was of a varied and comprehensive 
character, its eighty-five exhibits including designs for 
bedsteads in the Chinese taste, models of ships, and, 
what was certainly a remarkable example of realistic art, a 
portrait of the Marquis of Granby, adorned with human 
hair. 

In 1810 the Liverpool Academy was founded, and to 
its exhibitions (of which a number were held in the Eoyal 
Institution) pictures were contributed by the leading 
artists of the day, including the President of the Eoyal 
Academy, who, to quote from the preface to the catalogue, 
*' thought it not improper to favour the society with his 
performances; a circumstance which, whilst it dignifies 
this undertaking, reflects the highest honour on his can- 
dour and politeness.'' Later on, we find the municipal 
authorities taking an active part in the operations of the 
Academy by offering premiums of twenty guineas each 
for the three best works in painting, drawing, and 
sculpture. 

This system of prize awards not only created a spirit 
of emulation among artists, but conferred on the Academy 
itself a distinction and power enjoyed by no other con- 
temporaneous institution. 

Its policy for a time was such as to meet the approba- 
tion of the public as well as the general body of artists ; 
but, unfortunately, this happy condition was not fated to 
last, and its recognition of the pre-Eaphaelite movement, 
whilst it conferred on Liverpool the proud distinction of 
being the first to appreciate its merits, proved fatal to the 
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fortunes of the Academy, and eventually its existence as 
an exhibiting body came to a termination. Only recently 
Liverpool has taken another important step by the estab- 
lishment of a school, which not only embraces painting 
and sculpture, but also architecture and the minor arts of 
design. 

Among employers of labour the complaint is general 
that skilled labour is not available to carry out work of an 
artistic character; and it frequently happens that men 
from other countries have to be brought over to England 
for that purpose. 

It is, therefore, of the greatest importance that our 
working classes should be afforded every facility for 
acquiring a sound training in skilled and artistic work. 

In Paris art schools exist for the special purpose of 
educating artizans in all kinds of decorative work, such as 
stone and wood carving, pottery, metal work, carpentery, 
house painting, &c. ; and as there are no fees to pay, the 
instruction is thus brought within the reach of the poorest 
citizens. 

Every month competitions take place in the various 
classes, and those pupils who gain a specified number of 
marks are raised to a higher department. Another im- 
portant feature is, that students are not limited to one 
subject, but are taught the principles which govern all 
branches of decorative work. In the schools of painting 
and sculpture the pupils are also made acquainted with a 
knowledge of architecture, so that when they go out into 
the world, they are fully equipped and prepared to take 
advantage of any opportunity that may present itself. 

The importance of such a system was recognised in the 
earliest schools of art. About twelve centuries before 
Christ, Greece could boast an academy which produced 
many great masters of design. Giotto, the founder of the 
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Italian school of painting, also practised as an architect, 
and no other example of his skill in this direction need be 
mentioned than the famous Campanile at Florence, where 
stand also other monuments of the genius of the great 
painters or sculptor-architects. 

In England, I am sorry to say, the majority of artists 
confine their attention to either pictorial art or sculpture, 
and the result is that craftsmen have to be specially 
trained to meet the growing demand for work of a decora- 
tive character. 

It is, therefore, impossible to over-estimate the import- 
ance of the action of the municipal authorities in founding 
a school of architecture and the allied arts in this city, 
and in the near future we may expect to see some practical 
results of the excellent training which is now being carried 
on in its various departments. 

At the present time our citizens complain that 
strangers do not make any extended stay in the city, 
but pass quickly through to other destinations. This cry 
is, unfortunately, well founded ; but it must be pointed 
out that the remedy for this state of things lies with the 
ratepayers themselves. 

There is, I fear, an absence of that patriotic and self- 
sacrificing spirit which fifty years ago led to the erection 
of St. George's Hall. It is true the cost of its erection 
was ultimately defrayed by the municipal authorities, but 
not until after the public had subscribed very largely to 
the building fund. 

Had it been left to the present generation I am very 
much afraid the hall would not have been erected on such 
an important scale. As it is, notwithstanding the great 
lapse of time since its formal opening, it still remains in 
an incomplete state, although so little expense is necessary 
to make it one of the finest buildings in the world. 
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We have other fine examples of architecture; but, 
except in one or two notable cases, the work of the 
painter, sculptor, and other craftsmen is sadly absent, 
and throughout the whole extent of our three hundred 
miles of streets, no more examples of sculpture would be 
met with than could be counted upon our fingers. 

The early Greeks gloried in the possession of cities 
filled with artistic treasures, which attracted strangers 
from all quarters of the globe. There were ratepayers in 
those days, but fortunately for themselves and the cause of 
art, their patriotism was strong enough to overcome all 
personal considerations. 

Pericles, perhaps the greatest art patron the world has 
knovm, expended immense smns of the pubUc money 
upon the erection of those buildings which made Athens 
famous. 

The Parthenon alone, with its beautiful sculptures, 
was erected at a cost of about two hundred thousand 
pounds. When the people of Athens complained of this 
use of the public funds, he offered to refund the outlay out 
of his own estate on condition that his own name should 
be inscribed upon each building. It is to the great credit 
of his countrymen that they refused ,to allow such a 
sacrifice, preferring that the cost should be borne by the 
State. 

But the cultivation of art in our midst should not 
rest on financial grounds alone. In many of the con- 
tinental towns poverty, with its attendant suffering, 
exists to the same extent as, if not greater than, in our 
own country, although, perhaps, it is not so apparent 
to the ordinary observer. The reason for this is that 
the many beautiful works of art by which they are 
surrounded exercise a beneficial influence upon their 
natures, which not only renders them less liable to 
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despondency, but enables them to retain their natural 
cheerfulness under the most trying circumstances. It is 
also an interesting fact, that many of our large manufac- 
turers find it necessary to send their designers to Paris, 
or to other art centres, so that their work might be 
produced under the best influence. 

The citizens of Liverpool would, therefore, not only 
promote their own interests and happiness, but also assist 
in developing a general taste for art, by encouraging every 
effort that may be made for the adornment of our public 
buildings and thoroughfares. 

Their present state is an indication of the universal 
neglect from which sculpture is sujffering, although the 
sister art is in a flourishing condition. 

In Greece, about the fifth century before Christ, the 
arts of sculpture and painting occupied positions exactly 
the reverse. Pausanius, for instance, mentions the names 
of 169 sculptors, but only 15 painters, and after three 
centuries of spoliation, he found there existed in Greece 
8,000 original statues, while of paintings only 131 could be 
described. 

Coming back to our own times, it must be pointed out 
that artists complain, and very justly, that out of the large 
number of persons who have ample means at their dis- 
posal, very few, comparatively, become patrons of the 
arts ; and I think this is greatly owing to the commercial 
instinct which regards works of art in the light of invest- 
ments. Many would-be purchasers are attracted by 
certain pictures, but there always arises the doubt that, as 
time goes on, such works will not retain their market 
value. 

Owing to this excessive caution it has frequently 
occurred that artists have been neglected during their 
lifetime, and after death their works have realised such 
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large sums as they never dreamt of in their most hopeful 
moments. 

In the days of Eembrandt, the works of the dead were 
preferred to those of the living, and the great Dutch 
painter came to the conclusion that, for the benefit of his 
family, he would disappear from the scene of his labours. 
He accordingly died at a time when he had accumulated 
a large number of works. His funeral was held, his wife 
and household appearing in mourning garb, and the usual 
sale took place of the deceased artist's pictures. The 
result proved highly satisfactory from a financial point of 
view ; so much so, indeed, that Eembrandt promptly came 
to life again, to the great joy of his friends. 

Another cause which militates against a more extensive 
patronage of the arts is, that the general public are 
bewildered by the many schools of painting existing at the 
present time, and the want of harmony among artists 
themselves as to the true methods of art. In addition to 
the academic, or more conventional school, we have the 
pre-Raphaelite, the Impressionist, the Newlyn, Glasgow 
and other schools ; and each in turn has agitated the art 
world and disturbed the public mind. Even the art 
critics, to whom it seems only natural the public should 
look for guidance, are divided on the great art questions of 
the day, and the consideration of their attitude in the 
past does not encourage us to place too much reliance on 
their judgment. 

A few weeks ago, an eminent art critic delivered an 
address in Liverpool on *' The Difficulties of Art,'* which, 
however (although the title suggested an appeal to the 
sympathies of the public on behalf of artists in general), 
really took the form of a drastic condemnation of certain 
young painters who have chosen to abandon all traditions 
and to follow in the footsteps of Corot, Dias, Millet, and 
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other great masters of the Barbizon, or what is now com- 
monly termed the *' Impressionist " school of painting* 

The arguments he used might have carried conviction 
with them, had he not admitted at the outset, that after 
studying the question for twenty years he had been 
unable to find out what " impressionism " really meant. 

It might be asked, ** What are the qualifications of an 
art critic ? " 

Before one may practice as a solicitor, an engineer, 
a doctor, or enter any profession which requires technical 
knowledge, it is necessary to undergo a special training, 
and possibly to pass certain examinations. In the case of 
the art critic this may be desirable, but it is by no means 
essential. He may have acquired a certain knowledge of 
drawing and perspective, of form and colour, but these 
are mere details about which the average art critic never 
troubles himself. If he has himself failed as a professional 
painter, so much the better ; as a critic he will be more in 
sympathy with his brethren. 

Professor Bichmond, speaking of this matter at the 
Edinburgh Art Congress said, "Critics always hail with 
delight any new movement in art, good or evil, just in 
order that they may have something to write about ; " 
he further stated, "It is a well established practice that, 
if you cannot dig, and to beg you are ashamed, you go 
into business as an art critic." 

As to the true object of art criticism there also appears 
to be some uncertainty. Sir Charles Eastlake, in his 
presidential address at the Academy banquet of 1856 said> 
** The ofl&ce of the art critic is almost necessarily to 
detect imperfections." If this is so, his task is compara- 
tively easy, for it is more difficult to point out the beauties 
of a work of art, than to detect its failings. 

Addison, however, on the other hand, expressed the 
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opinion that a true critic ought to dwell upon excellencies, 
rather than defects. 

So with these differences of opinion among those who 
are best qualified to judge, who is to decide this important 
point? This and many other questions must be left to 
time, and, it is interesting to note, the judgment of the 
greatest critic of this age has failed, in at least one im- 
portant instance, to stand that test. 

A nocturne, entitled — " The Falling Eocket," valued at 
two hundred guineas, was exhibited in court, during the 
famous libel action brought by Mr. Whistler against 
Professor Buskin, this being the work described by the 
critic as ''a pot of paint flung in the. public's face.'* 
A number of witnesses were called to prove that the 
picture was overvalued at two hundred guineas, and, as 
will be remembered, Mr. Whistler gained his case and a 
farthing damages. Sixteen years later, the same picture 
was sold for eight hundred guineas ! 

There is, I am sorry to say, too great a tendency 
among our critics to become specialists, to devote their 
whole attention and study to one, or a limited number of 
schools of painting, and to ignore, or condemn, all other 
phases of art which do not conform to the particular 
principles they have adopted. Hence the partisan feeling 
which, as a rule, characterises their writings, and the 
blunders which not unfrequently expose them to the scorn 
of their friends — the artists. 

A few years ago, a water-colour drawing of Professor 
Buskin was gravely referred to by an art critic as the first 
oil portrait ever painted of that great man, and this lapse 
drew from Mr. Whistler the remark that, if the critic was, 
at the time of his visit to the exhibition, suffering from 
" chronic catarrh," and could not by mere sense of smell 
distinguish between oil and water-colour, he ought to have 
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consulted the attendant or fireman, either of whom would 
have set him right. 

But coming more to historical ground, what was the 
attitude of the art critics, nearly fifty years ago, at the 
commencement of that movement which was to revolu- 
tionise the character of our national art ? 

The pre-Eaphaelite movement occurred at a critical 
period in the history of the English school of painting, 
when it had been weakened by the loss of several of its 
most eminent members. The greatest genius of all, 
Turner, had left the scene of his marvellous triumphs, 
leaving to the admiration of the whole world those 
beautiful creations which glorify the annals of English 
art. Then again, public attention had been directed to 
the performances of the water-colour painters : David Cox, 
Paul de Wint, Copley Fielding, Sam Prout, and many 
others who had raised this branch to a high degree of 
excellence. 

These causes, no doubt, contributed in an important 
measure to the impoverished state which at this time 
characterised the school of painting. Its productions were 
feeble in composition, inharmonious in colour, and they 
betrayed the absence of any direct association with nature. 
It is due to the influence of three young painters, Dante 
Gabriel Eossetti, William Holman Hunt, and John Everett 
Millais, that a revival was brought about which once 
more lifted the English school to its former position 
of prominence among the European schools of art. The 
title which was adopted by the new school has been said 
to be inappropriate, and calculated to give a wrong impres- 
sion of the principles which led to its formation. Whether 
this be so or not, it should be distinctly understood that, 
in their preference for the earlier schools of painting, they 
by no means undervalued the great excellencies which 
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mark the works of Eaphael, Michael Angelo, and their 
contemporaries. 

Their aims were similar to those which influenced 
Giotto when he discarded the stiff conventional types and 
traditions of Byzantine Art, and introduced in his work 
the element of naturalism. Taking nature as his only 
guide, he led the way which was to be trodden by the 
great naturalistic painters of the succeeding generations. 
It is said, the productions of Giotto exhibited a freedom of 
invention and a grace of expression such as had never 
been seen before in art, and which astonished his contem- 
poraries. 

Ford Madox Brown, the master of Eossetti, although 
a warm supporter of the new movement, never joined the 
brotherhood, owing to a disagreement with its rules, which 
were of a somewhat rigid nature. 

The first appearance of the works embodying the 
methods of the new school was followed by a series of 
articles from many of the leading critics of the time, 
in which the efforts of the young reformers were alluded 
to in the most violent and bitter language. 

Fortunately for the future of English art, a powerful 
champion appeared in the person of John Euskin, whose 
eloquent advocacy of the aims of the new brotherhood, 
and stirring denunciation of the hasty and illjudged 
attacks which had been directed against them, although 
it may have failed to convince the critics of their errors, 
yet induced them to express their opinions in more 
dignified language. The incident was afterwards referred 
to by Mr. Euskin as follows : — " That two youths of the 
respective ages of eighteen and twenty should have 
conceived for themselves a totally independent and sincere 
method of study, and enthusiastically persevered in it 
against every kind of dissuasion and opposition, is strange 
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enoagh ; that in the third and foarth year of their efforts 
they should have produced works, in many parts not 
inferior to the best of Albert Durer, this is perhaps not 
less strange. But the loudness and universality of the 
howl which the common critics of the press raised against 
them, the utter absence of all generous help or encourage- 
ment from those who can both measure their toil and 
appreciate their success, and the shrill shallow laughter of 
those who can do neither the one nor the other, these are 
the strangest of all." But additional recognition, and that 
of a still more practical nature, came from an unexpected 
quarter. As citizens of this city we ought to be proud of 
the fact that Liverpool was the first town to recognize the 
merits of the new school. 

In the year 1851, the Liverpool Academy of Arts 
awarded the annual prize of fifty pounds to Mr. Holman 
Hunt for his painting, "Valentine rescuing Sylvia," which 
also found a purchaser. Mr. Millais was distinguished in 
a similiar manner the following year, when he was 
represented by his now well-known picture "The Hugue- 
not." 

It is interesting to find that about the same time 
Eossetti exhibited at the Liverpool Academy several 
works, including the study for his master-piece, "Dante's 
Dream," which now graces the walls of the Walker Art 
Gallery; and it is singularly appropriate that Liverpool 
should also possess what are generally admitted to be the 
principal productions of the other two members of the 
pre-Eaphaelite school, viz., the " Lorenzo and Isabella " 
of Millais, and the " Triumph of the Innocents " by 
Holman Hunt. 

Of these works probably that by Mr. Hunt may be 
said to command the greatest interest as embodying more 
completely the characteristics of the new movement. 
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Mr. Buskin, in one of his letters, makes the following 
interesting statement as to the principles by which it was 
governed : — 

The pre-Baphaelites intend to surrender no advantage which the 
knowledge and invention of the present time can afford their art. 
They intend to return to early days in this point, only, so far as in 
them lies, they will draw either what they see, or what they suppose 
might have been the actual facts of the scene they desire to repre- 
sent, irrespective of any conventional rules of picture making, and 
they have chosen their unfortunate, though not inaccurate name, 
because all artists did this before BaphaeFs time, and after EaphaeFs 
time did not do this, but sought to paint fair pictures, rather than to 
represent stern facts, of which the consequence has been that from 
Baphael's time to this day, historical art has been in acknowledged 
decadence. 

To the ordinary painter the representation of such a 
noble subject as the "Flight into Egypt" would have 
involved no great labour, and certainly no sacrifice of 
health and personal comfort. After selecting the best 
available models for the purpose, the carrying out of the 
actual work would have taken place within the walls of his 
own studio. 

Such a practice as this was totally at variance with the 
lofty principles which governed the new school. To pre- 
pare his studies of the country, climate, national types 
and costumes, Mr. Holman Hunt undertook a special 
journey to the East, so that the " Flight into Egypt " 
might be represented under such conditions as might have 
actually existed in the time of Christ. 

In the completed picture we see the Holy Family 
crossing a stream on their way to the Egyptian frontier, 
Joseph leads the ass, on which is seated the Virgin, bear- 
ing in her arms the infant Christ. Following them are 
the spirits of the martyred innocents, borne along upon 
a stream of mystical water, from which rise a number 
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of airy globes, which image the Jewish belief in the 
millennium which is to follow the advent of the Messiah. 

The picture is full of deep S3nnbolism, by which we not 
only learn the true meaning of the incident represented, 
but also those events that were afterwards to take place. 

Other works by this great painter, such as " The Light 
of the World," '*The Scapegoat," and "The Shadow of 
the Cross," are familiar to the public. Each picture 
represents earnest thought and patient labour, often in the 
face of danger and diflSculties, such as would have daunted 
the majority of painters. 

" The Scapegoat " was painted in a desolate region on 
the shores of the Bed Sea, and the painter was exposed to 
terrible risks of death by malaria, or at the hands of the 
wandering thieves who infested that district and showed 
little mercy to the unfortunate travellers who fell into 
their power. 

Yet such dangers and privations as he experienced 
only added to his determination to uphold in every way 
those doctrines for which it is said he was chiefly 
responsible. 

In his notes on the works of Mr. Holman Hunt, 
Archdeacon Farrar refers to an amusing story told by an 
omnibus driver at the time Mr. Hunt was engaged upon 
his picture " The Light of the World." The moonlight 
effect was painted on suitable nights, from 8 p.m. to 
4 a.m., at the window of his lodgings in the metropolis. 
The omnibus driver had been speaking of the eccentricities 
of Carlyle, and added : — 

But I'll show you a queerer character than all, if you are coming 
round the comer you can see him well from the 'bus ; he is a cove on 
the first floor, who has something standing all night at one window 
while he sits down at the other, or stands, and seemingly is 
a-drawing of it. He doesn't go to bed like other Christians, but 
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stays long after the last 'bus has come in ; and, as the perlice tell us, 
when the clock strikes four out goes the gas, down comes the gentle- 
man, runs down Cheyne Walk as hard as he can pelt, and when he 
comes to the end he turns and rims back again, opens the door, 
goes in, and nobody sees no more of him. 

Notwithstanding this faithful adherence to trath, and 
the sacred character of his great works, it is remarkable 
that the artist never received a single commission from 
any dignitary of the church. 

This is indeed strange, especially when we look back to 
that glorious period of Italian art when the walls of every 
religious building were filled with beautiful frescoes illus- 
trative of scriptural history, and when art was put to its 
best and noblest use as a medium for carrying on 
religious instruction. 

It is due to the great changes which have taken place 
in this direction that so few religious pictures are being 
produced in the present day. Artists are denied their 
highest source of inspiration, and the world is the poorer 
in consequence. 

Many years ago, Mr. Holman Hunt's picture, "The 
Shadow of Death," was exhibited in the north, and so 
great was the enthusiasm it created, by reason of its 
realism and sacred feeling, that the working classes saved 
up their pence for the purpose of buying engravings of 
it. 

In that picture Christ was pourtrayed in his human 
aspect, as a working man toiling at his labour; and, 
although we find many symbols of the events which were 
to follow, it was the vivid realisation of the great sacrifice 
of Christ, when he became poor, and like themselves 
earned his daily bread by the sweat of his brow, which 
appealed so strongly to their hearts. 

In speaking of Bossetti, the second great founder of 

T 
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the pre-Baphaelite school, it is difficult to say whether he 
ranks higher as a poet or as a painter. 

In his pictures we find the same rich vein of symbol- 
ism as distinguishes those of his friend, Holman Hunt ; 
bat, unlike that painter, his art changed in the course 
of time, and finally developed into mannerism. As a 
colourist, however, he has been said to rank with the great 
painters of the Venetian school. The picture in the 
Liverpool Permanent Collection, "Dante's Dream," is 
probably the most important of his performances in paint- 
ing. It represents Dante in a dream, being led by the 
figure of Love to the couch whereon the beautiful Beatrice 
lies in death. Two ladies are in the act of covering her 
with a pall, and they gaze on Dante with sympathetic 
eyes. The floor is strewn with poppies, symbols of the 
sleep in which the lover walks, and of the sleep which is 
the sleep of death. Through an opening in the roof we 
see the flight of angels bearing away the soul of Beatrice, 
and in the chamber of death hangs a lamp, the last 
flickering beam of which symbolizes the life that is taking 
its flight with the heavenly host. 

Of this picture Sir Noel Paton has written as follows : — 

I was so dumbfounded by the beauty of that great picture of 
Rossetti's called " Dante's Dream," that I was unable to give any 
expression to the emotions it excited — emotions such as I do not 
think any other picture, except the " Madonna di San Sis to," at 
Dresden, ever stirred within me. The memory of such a picture is 
like the memory of sublime and perfect music, it makes any one 
fully J who feels it, silent. Fifty years hence it will be named among 
the half-dozen supreme pictures of the world. 

Owing to various causes the pre-Eaphaelite league no 
longer exists, but during the time it flourished it gained 
many sympathisers and followers, and it also exercised a 
beneficial influence on the work of the English school of 
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painting, which, at the present time, is admitted to stand 
in the foremost position among the schools of the world. 

Art critics have become reconciled to pre-Eaphaelitism ; 
nay, more, they have taken it under their special protec- 
tion, and their antagonism has been directed against the 
latest movement (or revival) in art. The Impressionist 
school agrees with that of the pre-Eaphaelites inasmuch 
as it aims at a direct treatment of nature, not only as 
regards form and colour, but also in its relation to atmo- 
spheric conditions, which are, as a rule, absent from the 
earlier schools of painting. I think it was Mark Twain 
who, a short time ago, published a story with the weather 
left out. At the end of the book, however, he gave a 
description of various kinds of weather, from which he 
suggested that the reader should select for himself what he 
considered most appropriate for the various incidents in 
the story. 

Before the advent of the Impressionist painter, it was 
often found more convenient to paint pictures in the 
studio, and to leave such a detail as the atmosphere to the 
imagination of the spectator. Of course there were artists 
who painted pictures entirely in the open air, but how 
invariably was it the practice for such a painter, after 
selecting his subject, to wait patiently until the morning 
mists had cleared away, and every object was distinctly 
visible before transferring the scene to his canvas. How 
different was the aim of the Impressionist, who loved to 
depict the ever-changing phases of nature; who appre- 
ciated the poetry of a landscape half hidden in the mists 
of the morning, every object invested with a subtle charm 
which appealed to his keen sense of the beautiful. 

The art critics, however, complain that the painter of 
this school simply winked his eye at nature, which is of 
course a very painful, not to say disrespectful, proceeding 
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on his part. If there is any winking at all, I am afraid it 
is because these wicked painters observe their friends, the 
critics, standing open-mouthed looking on at their pro- 
ceedings. However, speaking seriously, to say that the 
Impressionist winked at nature, and then painted what he 
was able to see during that movement, is simply nonsense, 
and it reminds one of the advice of the lawyer to his 
counsel : " No case, abuse the other side." He is too 
faithful a student and lover of nature to attempt anything 
so absurd. He certainly has a conscientious objection to 
represent on canvas, or paper, such details of a scene as 
cannot be clearly distinguished in nature, just because he 
knows they are there. If you look upon a landscape with 
a number of objects moving about, it is impossible to 
examine each at the same time. The eye takes in certain 
prominent features of the scene, and the rest becomes 
simply so many masses of form and colour, and this 
is what the Impressionist seeks to illustrate in his work. 

The pre-Eaphaelites adopted the opposite method. 
They painted every detail as they knew it to exist, turning 
the eye from one object to the other as they proceeded 
with the work. The result is, their pictures often lack 
that freshness and feeling of movement which characterise 
the other school. 

Mr. Quilter, in speaking of the Impressionist school 
made several remarkable statements. He £brst of all stated 
that after trying for twenty years to get an intelligible 
definition of it, he had been told, " It is not what you 
think it is,*' and after admitting his inability to under- 
stand its methods, he immediately proceeded to point out 
what he considered to be its faults, its lack of subject, 
sentiment, and everything else which constitutes good art. 
If it is necessary to reply to such charges, made by one 
who is confessedly ignorant on the subject, I think it may 
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best be done by calling attention to the works of Gorot, 
Millet, Diaz, and other great Impressionists which are so 
full of earnest truth, sentiment, and poetry. 

In comparison with the work of the pre-Baphaelites, 
they may be regarded as deficient in subject, but it 
must be remembered that the former painters deal with 
historical incidents — with the life of the past. The Im- 
pressionist, on the other hand, gives us the life of to-day — 
the poor peasants at work in the fields, their dress as 
sombre as the soil itself, toiling painfully from morn till 
night, their labour undisturbed save for the scanty meals 
or the sound of the Angelus calling for prayer. 

Who is not familiar with Millet's ** Angelus," so full 
of quiet dignity and religious feeling, and proving how 
closely the artist sympathised with the struggling poor 
amongst whom his own life had been spent ? He himself 
had carried on his work in the face of difficulties, almost 
of starvation, owing to the neglect of his own countrymen. 
Can we wonder then, that his subjects were so full of 
sadness ? To those who sought to direct his attention to 
happier themes he replied, " Have you seen joy in nature ? 
As for me, I have never seen it, at most I have seen 
for a few hours calm and peace." 

Time will not permit any special reference to the 
works of Gorot and his contemporaries, but I should like 
to point out that the art of the Impressionist is no new 
discovery, and its origin cannot be claimed by France. It 
is to our own great painters. Constable and Turner, that 
we trace the influence which raised landscape art from its 
subordinate position, as a mere background or lifeless form 
of decoration, to a separate and equal place in art. 

M. There, in his History of Painters, mentions Con- 
stable as one of those who regenerated landscape painting 
in France ; and another French writer said, " If you read 
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in the Salon catalogue that Gorot was a pupil first of 
Michallon, afterwards of Bertin, do not believe it, neither 
painter was capable of teaching anything to Corot. It was 
before a picture of Constable thai he felt the scales fall 
from his eyes, and from that date forth he took nature 
for his guide." 

In England at the present time we have many eminent 
painters carrying on the traditions of the Impressionist 
school, and there is every indication that, as time goes on, 
its influence will be still more widely felt. This is the 
school, then, that Mr. Quilter condemns for its want of 
definition, subject and sentiment, and above all because 
another section of French artists, who do not belong to the 
school at all, have turned their attention to the designing 
of wall posters, which he considers are bad in every 
way, and must necessarily reflect the taste of those who 
produce them. By this same argument we might condemn 
the English literature of to-day, because several works 
have lately been produced which are of a sensational 
nature; but I hope no intelligent person believes for a 
moment that such books are written from conviction, or 
that they illustrate the general character of English litera- 
ture. 

It may be asked are these posters really objectionable in 
their character, and it must be admitted that to a certain 
section of society they appear in the worst possible light, 
but in the same category we must place a number of the 
finest and noblest works the world has yet seen. Not very 
long ago, a copy of Angelo's ** David " troubled the 
susceptibilities of certain public men to such an extent 
that the statue had to be withdrawn from public notice ; 
the same extraordinary thing took place in the case of 
reproductions of pictures by the accomplished president 
and other well-known members of the Koyal Academy; and 
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later still, we have to record an indignant protest against 
the publication of pictures by Sir Noel Paton, which, 
notwithstanding their usual devotional character, we are 
informed, are calculated to have a demoralizing effect on 
youths and maidens. 

In the face of all this I think it is the duty of everyone, 
who has the opportunity, to point out that there is no 
such thing as impure art. 

A pictorial representation of the nude will be esteemed 
by one individual for its technical qualities, its beauty 
of line and colour, and the refinement of its treatment, 
but to another person these qualities will be as though 
they never existed, and to his own mind will return those 
evil impressions for the existence of which he would hold 
the artist responsible. 

The chief objection which has been raised against 
pictorial posters is that their subjects sometimes represent 
dancing girls in more or less unconventional attitudes, 
which do not quite agree with our English rules of pro- 
priety. But we must remember that in every country 
such questions assume different aspects; what might be 
condemned in England may, in another country, be con- 
sidered as strictly in order. Customs and social questions 
are not regulated by international codes, and for this fact, 
I feel we have much to be thankful. 

France deserves our praise for the effort she has made 
to solve the question of street advertising. As it seems 
hopeless to banish from our midst the hideous hoardings 
covered with printed announcements of all shapes and 
sizes, the introduction of posters of a decorative character 
should be encouraged in every way. 

In Paris, at the present time, a large number of artists 
are exclusively engaged in designing posters which are 
delightful schemes of form and colour, full of originality 
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and qaaint character. Their subjects deal with the most 
characteristic features of every-day life, treated in a 
vigorous and daring manner. The leading spirit in 
this new movement, Jules Gheret, is said to have already 
produced upwards of four hundred posters, embracing all 
manner of subjects, from charming studies of childhood, 
treating of toys and confections, to the representations of 
vivacious and fascinating ladies of the Corps de haUeU 
advertising the claims of the opera or music hall. Why 
posters of the latter class should be considered capable of 
exercising a pernicious influence it is difficult to under- 
stand. The very worst thing we can say about them is 
that they do not tend to preserve that appearance of 
gravity and decorum upon which we, in England, pride 
ourselves. If the French artist delights in such subjects 
it is the result of his great appreciation of what is 
admitted to be the most beautiful work of God, but which, 
unfortunately, Mrs. Grundy insists should be clothed in 
such a way as may best succeed in hiding its graceful 
proportions. 

The ancient lady referred to, who, notwithstanding her 
extreme age, cannot be persuaded to retire from this 
world, has always been a thorn in the side of art. She 
made herself very troublesome in the time of Praxiteles 
when that renowned sculptor was commissioned by the 
Coans to execute a statue of Venus. Two statues were 
prepared for their approval, the one draped, the other 
undraped, and they chose the clothed figure. The other 
work was eventually purchased by the citizens of Cnidos, 
and became one of the most celebrated statues of the 
world, attracting visitors from every quarter. It was 
placed in a temple, open on all sides, so that it might be 
seen from every point of view. This beautiful statue, 
which remained at Cnidos as late as the reign of the 
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Emperor Arcadius, a.d. 400, is supposed to have given the 
first idea of the Venus de Medici. 

Only a few years ago, a Liverpool citizen (whose name 
was probably Grundy), paid a visit to the Autumn Exhibi- 
tion which, to his great indignation, included several 
examples of the nude. He afterwards informed me that 
he felt convinced some day a flash of lightning would 
smite the building to the earth, and he sincerely hoped 
the Committee would be under its roof at the time. This 
awful prophecy naturally made me feel very nervous and 
anxious for awhile, but I am thankful to say that, so far, 
nothing so alarming has taken place, and we may expect 
that for many years to come the exhibitions will continue 
to exercise a potent influence in the cause of art. 

In conclusion, I would urge the desirability for all 
classes of the public to take a more direct interest in 
the art questions of the day, and to acquaint themselves 
with the merits and distinctive features of each school of 
painting. Such a study would not only prove a source of 
pleasure and profit to themselves, but also awaken their 
sympathies on behalf of those artists who may chose to 
abandon the beaten tracks and to develop their art in 
other directions. 
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THE AGE OF MYCEN^. 
By G. H. EENDALL, M.A., D.Litt. 

[The paper was throughout illustrated with slides and diagrams, and 

arranged accordingly.] 

The last twenty-five years have seen a rapid and startling 
reconstruction of a past that seemed beyond hope of 
recovery, and European history has pushed its way into 
centuries which before gave scant foothold to the anthro- 
pologist and none to the historian. Eastern chronology 
was roughly mapped, but the earlier civilisations of the 
East shed no side-lights upon the rude infancy of the 
peoples of Europe. Speaking roughly, Egyptian history 
begins at Memphis, 4000 b.c. ; Ghaldsean, near the mouth 
of the Euphrates, 3000 b.c. ; Phoenician, on the coast 
of Syria, 2000 b.c; while Europe, prior to the first 
Olympian era, 776 b.c, and to the traditional A.U.C. 758 
of Eoman history, seemed virtually a blank. But the 
opening of pre-historic vistas has gone on apace, and 
civilisations which were hardly so much as names — the 
Hittite, the Philistine, the Thraco-Phrygian, the Cypriote, 
and the Mycenaean — are, year by year, taking more solid 
shape and content. The reconstructor of the buried past 
has been the traveller and the archaeologist, and for the 
shores of the uEgean, the pioneer and master-builder has 
been Schliemann. 

The result has been upon the whole to substantiate the 
worth of the fragmentary records of tradition, legend, and 
folk-lore, and to rehabilitate Homeric literature as the 
encyclopaedia of pre-historic Greece. In history, the spirit 
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of scepticism needed some sharp rebuff, for historians, 
infected with the principles and methods of experimental 
science, had become intolerant of tradition and of infer- 
ence, and were refusing credence to everything for which 
objective or documentary proof could not be exhibited. 
The office of the historical imagination was falling into 
abeyance and contempt, and under the pressure of false 
criteria the pre-historic and sub-historic eras were decried 
and misunderstood. Only yesterday, as it were. Homer 
was charged with ignorance of Asia and ignorance of 
Greece, and the poems regarded as more idle than a 
traveller's tale, as the triflings of a troubadour, or the 
expansion of a sun myth, whose whole record of manners, 
customs, art, geography, and religion might, as witness to 
true fact, be unceremoniously brushed aside. Now, in the 
form of archaeology, science has come to redress the 
balance, and to revivify the literalism of the student with 
the quickening ardours of the observer. 

Schliemann turned his first sod at Hissarlik, in the 
spring of 1870 ; in 1874 to 1876 he gave three seasons to 
the excavations of Mycenae, and, in 1884, he unearthed the 
stately ramparts and citadel of Tiryns. 

The position of Argolis explains the primacy which, 
for a space, it held in the heroic age of Greece. Primitive 
Greece turned its face eastward towards the great civilisa- 
tions of Asia and the Levant; westward lay barbarism 
and the unknown ; progress and light lay with the Hittite 
civilisation of Asia Minor and North Syria, with the 
Phoenician civilisation that held the gates of commerce in 
the great emporia of Tyre and Sidon, and carried the 
wares of the west to the Babylonian peoples of the great 
Euphrates plain, with the Cypriote civilisation of the 
Levant, and with the Egyptian occupying the long valley 
of the Nile. The connecting link between these centres of 
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life lay in maritime enterprise. A glance at the map will 
show how the Argolic gulf opens its shielding arms to the 
little cruisers that felt their timorous way from island to 
island, as they braved the crossing from Africa or Asia to 
the eastermost peninsula of Europe. Befriending islands 
sheltered the mariner to his destination, whether he fared 
from Egypt by way of Crete, or from Knidos and Miletus, 
along the island stations of the Cyclades, by way of Crete 
and Cythera. From the head of the gulf, to which Argos 
gave its name, established trade-routes led the merchant 
by the Isthmus of Corinth to northern Greece, Euboea, and 
Thessalia, or by the waters of the Corinthian gulf to west 
Greece and the Adriatic. To understand the history of 
early Greece, it must be remembered always that the 
Mgea,!! with its island shoals is not a mare dissociabile, an 
estranging sea that severed continent from continent, but 
the bond of union and highway of intercourse, by which 
the spices of Arabia and the amber of the Baltic found 
currency among the Mediterranean nations. Greece for 
primaeval days is, in fact, the continuous shore of the 
-3Egean, and, in pedigree, Greek and Trojan, Lycian and 
Cypriote, come probably of kindred ancestry. 

In the province of Argolis, two towns claim our atten- 
tion — Tiryns and Mycenae. The legendary record is this — 
that on dismemberment of the kingdom of Danaus, Argos 
passed to Acrisius, and Tiryns to Prcetus ; that in the 
days of the son of Prcetus, Mycenae was founded by 
Perseus, and reduced the rival Tiryns to vassalage. One 
item in the legend at least is familiar, by which Heracles 
of Tiryns performs his labours for Eurystheus, king of 
Mycenae. Thus legend, with some foreshortening of time, 
represents the rise of Mycenae as succeeding to the decay 
of Tiryns, and the truth of its testimony is vindicated by 
the evidence of excavation. The greatness of Tiryns was 
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anterior to the Homeric age, and passing notice only is 
accorded to it in the Homeric catalogue, but it must have 
had a notable history as a stronghold of the race who 
made the Mycensean empire. It stands on a great slab of 
solitary rock, set back a mile and a quarter from the sea , 
elevated some 60 feet above the plain, and 72 feet above 
the sea level. The upper platform, on which stood the 
citadel, consists of three terraces rising in broad steps, and 
was walled by the colossal ramparts, which have been 
displayed to view by the labours of Schliemann. The 
walls of the lower citadel, unearthed in places to a height 
of 24 feet, average 25 feet in thickness ; while, in the upper 
citadel, the walls, pierced with passages and galleries and 
chambers of storage, at places show the astonishing thick- 
ness of 57 feet. The masonry is Cyclopean, wrought in 
huge blocks of stone, six to ten feet long, and over a yard 
in depth and height, and the whole treatment shows to 
what perfection the science of fortification had been 
brought by these ancient dwellers m walled cities. How 
far the development was indigenous, or how far it was 
imported from Asiatic soil, is not yet fully clear. Troy 
has yielded up its secrets, but Phrygia, Lycia, Syria, and 
Crete have not yet told their buried tales. 

The chief interest centres on the construction and 
ground-plan of the interior palace; though Tiryns pre- 
cedes, perhaps by centuries, the composition of the 
Homeric poems, the methods of domestic architecture are 
conservative, and Tiryns has disclosed what is in all 
essentials a perfect specimen of the Homeric palace. 
There is not merely correspondence in the large features 
of the plan — in the great courtyard, in the sounding 
porch and open colonnades, in the central megaron or hall 
for men, parted by special modes of access from the 
chambers of the women, in the store-chambers and their 
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ways of approach — but even in minor details, for instance 
in the treatment of threshold and jamb and fixings of 
doors, in the decoration of wall surfaces, in the placing 
of altar and hearth and fixed settles, in the adjustment 
of central columns to carry a raised clerestory or roof, in 
the arrangement and fittings of the bath-room and its 
appliances, striking and illuminating resemblances occur 
to the descriptions of the palaces of Odysseus and 
Alcinous. 

The position of MycensB explains the ascendancy it 
gained over Tiryns. Where the plain of the Inachus 
curves northward into the basin of the Argive hills, at a 
distance of nine miles from the sea, MycensB planted its 
citadel at an altitude of 900 feet on a projecting spur of 
Mount Euboea. Behind it the mountain lifts its double 
peaks, Mount Elias to the north. Mount Zara to the 
south, to upwards of 2,000 feet. And from this watch- 
tower on the hills, " in the recess of horse-feeding Argos," 
(ffv [i^Dxtf^ ''Apyeog I^nro/SoVoio), " the established fortress " 
(luxTiftevov vToxleipov) of MycensB held the thoroughfares 
between the Bay of Argolis and the Corinthian Gulf. The 
net-work of Cyclopean tracks, by which pedlars and pack 
animals crossed from the bay to the isthmus or the port, 
can still be descried, and Mycenae, with its palace keep, 
held the key to the position. In Homer it is distinguished 
as "the city of wide ways" {evpuiyvia), and the city "rich 
in gold " (7rox6xp^o-o$). Its remains represent that Achaean 
age, with the latter days of which Homer was contem- 
porary, and to recent memories of which he gives epic 
form. In his verse the greatness of Mycenae is associated 
with the short-lived Pelopid dynasty, particularly with the 
sovereignty of Agamemnon and Menelaus, the two sons of 
Atreus, enthroned at Mycenae and at Sparta. The type of 
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Mycenaean civilisation offers salient contrasts with the 
historic traits of the Ionian stock, or of the Dorian 
immigrants, who eventually dispossessed it of its Argive 
strongholds. 

The Ionian Greeks were, by temperament, individ- 
ualistic — supple traders, adventurous mariners, eager and 
restless democrats, of a plastic and somewhat sensuous 
aesthetic type, while the "Achseans" of Homer, who 
reared and held the fortress of Mycenae, represent an order 
of ancient aristocratic families, exercising and owning ties 
of almost feudal vassalage, living upon the produce of 
their flocks, their fields, and their serfs, entrenching them- 
selves within impregnable walls, which were foreign to the 
instincts of the mobile Ionian, or the hardy Dorian 
highlander, and relying for commercial enterprise upon 
the maritime activities of the Phoenicians. The extension 
of Mycenaean sway, as attested by the results of archaeology, 
is in striking correspondence with the Homeric tradition. 
On the mainland, the Mycenaean finds have been restricted 
almost entirely to the recognised Homeric centres, such as 
Argolis, Attica, Boeotia, and Lacedaemon, while, in the 
^gean, the Mycenaean centres stretch in a narrow line from 
Crete, by way of the Sporades, to Ehodes, and alike for 
Homer and for archaeologists have been Cos, Carpathos, 
Bhodes, and Calymnos. It is a striking attestation of the 
historic accuracy of Homer that the Cyclades, which he 
ignores, as falling without the limits of the Mycenaean 
suzerainty, have yielded nothing beyond a few sporadic 
and probably imported objects to the collected mass of 
Mycenaean remains. In fact, the Homeric confines of 
Achaean influence will find almost exact corroboration if, 
in the future, Pylos, Ithaca, and, perhaps, (Etolia, yield to 
the excavator their due tale of Mycenaean relics. 

Mycenae, as revealed by excavation, consists of two 
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parts — the citadel hill, and the lower " city of wide ways," 
occupying the slopes west and south of the citadel itself ; 
the excavations show two corresponding epochs, the 
earlier epoch of the so-called " shaft tombs " within the 
citadel, the latter that of the " beehive tombs," found 
among the remains of the exterior city. The citadel itself, 
which was the palace stronghold of the chieftains, forms an 
equilateral triangle, walled with ramparts scarcely less 
massive than those of Tiryns itself. Apart from the 
actual walls of fortification, the centres of interest are the 
Lions' Gate and the circle of shaft tombs. 

The Lions' Gate forms the entrance by which of old 
Agamemnon and Glytemnestra entered their fortress 
palace. Immediately within the circuit of the walls, close 
to the Lions' Gate entrance, is the circle of shaft tombs. 
The graves themselves, six in number, consisted of rect- 
angular vertical shafts, sunk to some depth, originally 
roofed in with wooden beams, and forming a vault or 
chamber for the reception of the illustrious dead. The 
bodies, of which from one to five were found in the several 
graves, were buried almost at one time, interment being 
by burial, with partial mummification of the corpse, not by 
cremation according to the practice of the Homeric 
warriors at Troy. The contents of the graves, by com- 
parison with Egyptian finds, point to a close proximity of 
date, and may all be reasonably and with good cause 
assigned to the 12th century b.c. The types of pottery 
and ornament, the treatment of gems and decorative metal 
work, and (negatively) the absence of ribbed beads and of 
impressed glass, imply or fall into natural accord with this 
date. The graves themselves are contained within the 
ring of a carefully constructed and stone-fenced circle, 
measuring 87 feet across, which is possibly a reminiscence 
of the conical hut that, in primitive days, formed the royal 
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residence and became the prototype of the royal tomb. It 
may be that a circular roof of thatch or wattle work once 
covered the whole, and magnified the place of tombs into 
a royal mausoleum. 

These tombs have yielded up a treasure of precious 
metals, far exceeding the suggestions of the Homeric 
epithet fro\6xp^<ros. The bodies of the royal ladies were 
found "literally laden with golden jewellery" — diadems 
for the head, pendant ornaments for breast or waist, 
armlets and necklaces, ear-rings and hairpins, crosses 
and bosses, all wrought of gold, of surprising mass and 
solidity. And in addition to the personal ornaments, there 
were found a massive silver oxhead, with horns of gold, 
idol figures and symbols, and designs of animal and 
naturalistic patterns, wrought in various devices of beaten 
gold. Perhaps the most striking of all the finds, in the 
profusion of its use of the precious metal, were the face- 
masks that covered and reproduced the features of the 
dead chieftains, ajid the gold leaf which encased the faces, 
hands, and feet of two children buried in one grave. The 
masks are likenesses, reproduced it would seem from an 
actual death-mask, and then hammered in gold, the 
moustache and beard in one case showing traces of the oil 
or pomatum used to secure detachment from the plaster 
mould. Sword-hilts and belts, shield bosses, breast-plates, 
dagger-blades, caldrons and cups, goblets, and many other 
articles of equipment occur in great abundance. As a 
reproduction of Homeric life, none supplies a more strik- 
ing coincidence with the poems than the gold cup, with a 
design of doves settling upon the handles. It may be 
actually said to elucidate the description of the Nestor cup, 
of which Homer writes, " Four handles there were to it, 
and round each two golden doves were feeding, and to the 
cup there were two bottoms." (11. xi. 362). But before 
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passing to details of art and manufacture, it will be well to 
deal with the lower city that lined the slopes outside the 
fortress walls. 

The most curious and important remains are the 
bee-hive tombs, known to antiquity as "treasuries," of 
which two are within the old city wall and four without. 
The " Treasury of Atreus " exhibits the normal type, con- 
sisting of a horizontal approach, driven into the hill for a 
distance of 115 feet, walled with solid ashlar masonry, 
leading to a vertical wall-face, through which a doorway of 
massive proportions leads on to a circular " bee-hive " 
vault, which formed the sanctuary intended for sacrificial 
obsequies or worship. The diameter and height of this 
chamber are both, approximately, 50 feet, and the conical 
dome, manifestly suggested by thatch and timber forms, is 
constructed, not on the arch principle, but by horizontal 
courses of stone overlapping one another, and with their 
inner face scooped concave, so as to form the circle of the 
vault. Originally they were richly decorated with metal 
plates and rosettes, and hung (it would appear) with rugs 
or tapestries. The interest of these bee-hive tombs, which 
may be placed perhaps a half century or century later 
than the circle of shaft tombs, is chiefly architectural, as 
they had been rifled of the treasures which no doubt they 
once contained. 

The treasures of Mycenae have given a new conception 
of the opulence and culture that characterised the age 
to which they belong, and have established " Mycenaean " 
as the generic name for a type of decorative art, especially 
ceramic, that has a wide extension throughout Eastern 
Greece and the southern isles of the ^gean. Among 
the most interesting discoveries is a small gold signet 
ring, showing a tree laden with clusters and Ave female 
figures, the details of whose dress are rendered with no 
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little accuracy. The costume, which is possibly hieratic 
or traditional, shows remarkable deviation from the dress 
of the Homeric lady. The close circular flounces, sup- 
ported from the waist, are in complete contrast with the 
peplos of the Homeric lady, which was a square of woollen 
stuff falling from the shoulders, and made fast with a 
brooch. The evidence of the ring is corroborated by the 
rarity of brooches, orjibula, found in the excavations, and 
there is no more striking deviation from Homeric practice 
than this fashion of women's dress. Possibly it represents 
a local and indigenous habit, or a passing mode belong- 
ing to the special epoch or family. There are one or two 
minor details on the ring of interest as bearing on the 
question of symbolic writing. Other hints on costume are 
derived from warrior scenes on small intaglios, or from the 
lion hunt depicted on the dagger blade, in all of which the 
men wore short breeches, fitting closely to the loins, or 
from the celebrated warrior vase, which pictures a body 
of braves setting forth for war. On this the chiton, fitting 
closely to the body, the fringed coat of mail, the greaves 
or gaiters, fastened with thong round knee and foot, the 
helmets, with horns in front and pendant plume behind, 
the spears and shields of characteristic pattern, are speak- 
ing illustrations of warrior costume. Another fragment of 
a silver vessel, the full interest of which was only realised 
fifteen years after its discovery, by the clearing away of 
the oxide rust with which it was encrusted, discloses a yet 
more varied scene of war. It reproduces, almost to the 
letter, the scene of a city besieged, such as Hesiod has 
inserted in his Shield of Heracles. From the towers and 
battlements of a walled city, the women stretch out hands 
of entreaty, or shout encouragement to their defenders. 
The glacis is dotted with armed men, some with slings, 
some with bows and arrows, some armed with sword and 
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shield. In front, a helmeted warrior, resting upon hia 
spear, has arms and torso cased in a closely fitting jerkin, 
while the slingers, bowmen, and targeteers are represented 
nude. In the corner hangs a shield of the characteristic 
Mycensean pattern, two circles slightly intersecting, and 
forming a figure of 8. The warriors themselves carry the 
cumbrous shields, reaching from neck to knee, that for 
carriage was slung from the shoulder by a strap, and was 
of oblong form, or curved in the fashion of a cylinder plate. 
Before leaving this subject it may be said that not the 
shield only, but other weapons, offensive and defensive, 
are in strict accord with the Homeric record. For 
instance, swords abound, no less than 60 occurring in a 
single grave, all of them, as in Homer, made of bronze, 
not iron. The chariot, again, is common to Mycenae and 
to Homer, and vigorous representatives of its use, for war 
and for the chase, occur on stone stelai, and likewise upon 
rings found in the shaft graves. 

More interesting still are certain features of Mycenaean 
art, which have come as a revelation to justify the truth 
and meaning of the Homeric poems. Previously our 
thought of Homeric art had moved upon Phoenician lines, 
and there had been nothing to prove that the products of 
Homeric days rose above the decorative dexterity which 
marks and limits Phoenician handiwork. In contrast with 
the fiat realism or the naked symbolism which these 
exhibited, the distinctive note of Homer lay in naturalistic 
life and movement; the scenes chosen for delineation 
were a hunt or a battle, a siege or a dance, themes 
instinct with motion and the expression of life, such as 
were regarded as wholly beyond the compass of primitive 
art. Whether he describes the golden baldric of Heracles, 
on which "wondrous things were wrought — bears and wild 
boars, and lions with fiashing eyes, and strife and 
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slaughter, and battle and murders of men ; " or again, 
the golden brooch of Odysseus, on which "a hound in 
his four paws held a dappled fawn, and gazed on it as it 
w^rithed ; " or once again, the vivid naturalism of the 
scenes of peace and war, of harvest and of vintage, that 
decked the shield of Achilles, he pictures not what is 
merely decorative or symbolic, but an expressive art that 
reproduces life, and the medium on which it was realised 
is constantly that of inlaid metal work. Mycenae has at 
last shown that these descriptions were based on actual 
fact, not on poetic fancy, and has revealed the naturalistic 
beginnings of Greek art. One dagger-blade pictures a 
lion hunt, in which five huntsmen are doing battle with 
three lions. One lion is in headlong flight ; the second, 
in the act of flight, turns his head back, growling and 
glaring defiance, while the third springs across a prostrate 
hunter to face the lances of his four comrades. There is 
equal variety and animation in the attitude of the shielded 
warriors themselves, and the effect is heightened by the 
skilled use of various metals, damascened on a bronze 
background. The bodies of the lions, and the nude por- 
tions of the huntsmen, are in pale gold, the manes in gold 
of deeper red, the trousers and shields in silver, while 
accessories, such as shields, stripes and patterns on the 
garments, are executed in some form of dark alloy ; 
the back ground is coated with dark enamel, which 
gives additional detachment to the figures represented. 
Another dagger-blade similarly represents running lions 
and gazelles, and yet another gives an elaborate design of 
a duck-hunt, in which dark fish are swimming in a river 
of silver, beside which papyrus plants are blooming, and 
ducks, with wings of silver and bodies of gold, are 
scrambling and flying from the pursuit of cat-like 
animals trained to the chase. 
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Though this inlaid metal worl^ is most striking and 
novel in quality, the remains of pottery are of course 
incomparably more abundant, and fall into well-marked 
classes, which have added much to our knowledge of 
chronological order and of artistic development. There 
are three distinct types, the pottery decorated with cross 
hatching and net patterns, the pottery decorated with 
maritime fauna and flora, a peculiar product of Mycensean 
art, and the pottery which relies on geometrical and spiral 
ornamentation. 

The most characteristic type, that, namely, which 
employs marine forms, sea-weed or shell, polypus or 
octopus, for purposes of decoration, comes later than the 
period of the shaft graves, that is to say, begins about 
1100 B.C. These are the specifically Mycenaean vases, 
painted with lustrous varnish, in contrast to the duller 
brown of the earlier vases, which have schemes of linear 
ornamentation. 

Amid all this mass of material no trace of written 
characters was found, and until quite recently it was 
affirmed with confidence that the Mycenaean culture was 
strange to the use of writing. This is one of those matters 
on which it is risky to dogmatise on negative evidence; 
for the materials used for writing — wood, skin, leaves, 
wax, and even metal with its corrosions of rust— are 
mostly of perishable nature, unless some national custom, 
such as the cuneiform records of the Babylonian cylin- 
ders, or special local and climatic conditions, such as have 
preserved the painted or graven hieroglyphs of Egypt, 
counteract the ravages and dilapidations of time. Of 
the Tiryns and Mycenae finds, few would have been natural 
vehicles for writing, and traces of it might easily have 
eluded observation. It was not till years after their 
first disentombment that the lion hunt, the duck hunt. 
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and the picture of the siege were, so to say, re-discovered 
by patient removal of accumulated rust. To some extent- 
traces of writing seefm to have shared the same fate. 
Schliemann himself discovered one fragment of pottery, 
on which (in a letter to Professor Max Miiller) he stated 
that written characters were clear. Unfortunately, the 
fragment was mislaid, and has never reappeared, but two 
pieces of direct evidences have since the first excavations 
been brought to light at Mycenae itself — a vase handle and 
an amphora handle, bearing the following symbols : — 




It is clear that these are significant, and not of decora- 
tive or accidental character, and since attention has been 
called to them, new interest and meaning attaches to like 
signs, which had hitherto been regarded merely as mason's 
marks. These occur in widely distant localities, from 
Argolis to Crete, and to Mr. A. J. Evans, keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum, belongs the credit of divining their 
significance, and claiming for them more careful notice 
from the archaeologists. His researches are a striking 
instance how much may be done with very slender means, 
by mere human gifts of observation, and swift intuitions. 
To his kindness I am indebted for permission to reproduce 
typical plates from his brilliant article in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies. Inferences from the provenance of 
certain incised stones, now scattered among various 
owners, but showing close afl&nity of origin, impelled him 
to a journey of investigation in Crete, where Schliemann 
had vainly sought to carry out systematic excavations* 
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Mr. Evans had no workmen at his disposal, though the 
prehistoric sites that await the spade of the archaeologist 
may rival the interest of Hissarlik or Mycenae itself, but 
relied on quick eyes and an open mind. Fortunately, the 
peasant women of Crete have handed down from genera- 
tion to generation certain incised and perforated stones as 
family heirlooms, and, in prospect of child-birth, attach 
to them peculiar virtue as "milk stones'* — yaXoTrsTpoL^. 
Largely by aid of these, Mr. Evans has made discoveries 
of the first importance. First, he has made it probable 
that the cradle and focus of Mycenaean culture must be 
sought in Crete, not in Phoenicia, or Phrygia, or Lycia, as 
various theorists will have it; secondly, he has shown 
the close relation of the Mycenaean culture to the Cypriote 
and to the Hittite, which throws much light upon the 
links of Asiatic connexion ; thirdly, he has established the 

Three -FACED Cornelian from Eastern Crete. 




existence of a two-fold form of script, both prior to the 
Phoenician system, and probably current throughout the 
Mycenaean zone. It is even possible that the Phoenician 
alphabet itself owes elements to these independent and 
antecedent efforts. 

One of these scripts is formed of pictographic, the other 
of linear symbols. Here, as elsewhere, the pictographic 

X 
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may be regarded as the precursor of the linear, for the 
two it is certain stand in close connexion, and the passage 
from the pictographic to the linear stage may, in some 
cases, be traced. The three-faced and four-faced stones 
selected for reproduction are typical instances of a num- 
erous class, and show both the method of workmanship 
and the character of the pictographs themselves. 

FouR-FACBD Stone from Crete. 







The symbols fall chiefly into the following classes of 
objects, arranged in order of frequency : — 

Arms, instruments, or implements — e.g., axe, arrow, 
adze, template, plectrum. 

Animals, domestic or wild, particularly birds. 

Household fittings or utensils — gate, window, or vases. 

Flowers, or tree symbols. 

Parts of the human body — e.g., eye, arm, or leg, 
recalling forms of gesture language. 

Heavenly bodies — sun, stars, or phases of moon. 

It is noticeable that these pictographs show distinctly 
closer afi&nities with Hittite than with Egyptian forms, for 
instance, the highly characterised wolf's head, with pro- 
truding tongue, exactly reproduces a Hittite hieroglyph, 
and the large amount of resemblance shown within a 
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smaU field of comparison, seems enough to indicate funda- 
mental relationship, either by direct borrowing, or, more 
probably, by derivation from a common stem. If so, the 
use of pictographic writing on European soil is carried 
back many centuries beyond what the evidence hitherto 
justified. The arrangement of the symbols upon the 
stones hitherto observed points decisively in the direction 
of syllabic significance. 

The linear script carries the argument further in the 
same direction. The following table shows the signs found 
on Mycenaean stone remains at Enosos, in Crete. 



c^^ 



a, 



t^ 
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The table shows clearly the passage from pictographic 
to linear forms, that is practically from the hieroglyphic 
to alphabetic methods. But here again, the value to be 
attached to the signs is probably syllabic. As yet the 
instances are too few to furnish any internal evidence 
of weight; but the affinities with Aegean and Cypriote 
symbols are too numerous and striking to leave any doubt 
of close relationship. This the annexed table conclusively 
shows. 

Thus we are carried back to a stage prior to the general 
introduction of the Phoenician alphabet, and alike through 
primitive forms of writing, and in the use and application 
of spiral ornament, Mycenae bids fair to furnish the link 
that will connect the inventions of early Egypt with their 
representatives in pre-historic Europe. 
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